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\_ContinHC(l  from  Page  43r>.] 

T\  our  last  Number,  we  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  scheme 
of  Congregational  Independency  is  by  no  means  hostile  to 
the  most  catholic  union  and  communion  of  churches ;  and  that, 
in  the  principle  of  association  or  co-operation,  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  con-subonliuation^  we  have  the  true  bond  of 
union.  That  this  Union  has  not  hitlierto  been  so  distinctly  ex¬ 
hibited,  or  so  fully  realized,  as  it  would  have  been,  liad  Inde- 
nciulents  followed  out  their  own  principles,  may  be  admitted. 
Hut  then,  we  must  contend,  that  any  ‘evils  resulting  from  Inde- 
‘  pendency  as  practised  in  the  present  ilay  *,  will  best  be  reme¬ 
died,  not  by  abandoning  the  system,  on  which  these  evils  are  not 
fairly  chargeable,  but  by  reforming  the  practice  which  has  grown 
up,  through  losing  sight  of  those  principles. 

Ihit  what  are  these  alleged  evils?  ])ismissing  the  first  count 
in  our  ijaymaifs  indictment,  ‘the  want  of  a  principle  of  adlie- 
‘  sivencss  ’,  we  come  next  to  ‘  the  insufiicient  character  of  its 
‘ministry*.  In  reference  to  this  allegation,  we  .sliall  first  exa¬ 
mine  the  state  of  the  fact,  and  then  the  proposed  rcmeilies  for 
the  evil.  The  state  of  things  among  the  Dissenters,  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed,  we  might  say  satirized,  by  the  liayman. 

'  One  of  the  great  causes  of  that  disrepute  into  which  the  Dissenters 
liavo  fullcii,  has  arisen  from  the  insnrticieiit  character  of  their  niinistry.  * 
H«*sides  a  host  of  adventurers,  w'ho  are  C4aitinually  setting  up  for 
thi*ins4*lves  wherever  they  can  gain  followers,  many  have  Ih’cii  raised  ti» 
the  ])nlpit  in  their  churcncs,  who  never  received  any  education  lieyond 
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that  of  a  c«>ninion  laNoiror  or  novhnnio.  S«»mc  of  tlu'so  prrsons  may 
hit  VO  ]>ossoss4'<l  a  p^o^l  natural  umlorstamling  nhich  Wduld  haw  Ihhmj 
iiM'ful  to  thi'iu  in  othor  cinploymontH,  hut  their  iniuistonnl  ]>rotonNif)ii» 
hax'i'  r^‘^t^‘<l  sololv  u|v»n  their  spiritual  <pialihoatious.  The.M*.  it  must 
1m*  o*nfesM'«l,  art*  smuetiiues  of  a  (piestionnhle  natun*  ;  hut,  alhuviu}^ 
their  valitlitv  in  M*iue  iustaiuvs.  they  may  furnish  u  vroini  plea  fur 
ehurch-meiulK'rship.  although  not  an  for  the  olfitv  of  a  puhlie  in. 
struetor.  A  man  mav  make  an  I'Xvvllent  tailor  or  sluHiuaker.  nho 
has  no  abilities  for  a  statesman  :  hiit  if  amhition  t^r  vauilv  take  him 
out  of  his  own  station,  he  mars  his  ])roper  eallinji.  aiul  mak(*s  himself 
ritlieulous  in  that  n  hieh  he  aspin's  t»».  AV  .vw/r*r  uftrn  ri  rpoiam,  i>  an 
ailap*  as  applieahle  t»»  the  pulpit  as  to  an\  tuher  profession.  What- 
evt'r  ma\  U*  a  man’s  talents,  it  is  an  imjM*rtant  hr.iueh  of  st'lf-kuoM- 
linip*  to  »liseo\er  their  richt  <linvtion.  that  eaeh  imli>iilual  mav  aiiiile 
uith  honour  in  his  own  eallinc- 

*  riie  east' with  whielt  ismerepuions  ma\  In*  t'olhvtt'tl  annmp^t  the 
lalMUiriui;  el.isses  hv  pers«ms  in  their  oxen  station  of  life.  esjx\'ially  if 
giftetl  with  a  tolenthle  shaw  of  tlueney  auil  ferx'our,  has  pwn  & 
n'ptitation  to  the  exertions  t»f  m»Hlern  rx'licionists  heyoml  that  to 
xxhieh  thex  art*  fairlx  eulitle»l.  A  ]xn»ft'ssiou  of  rx'lip«»n  may  now  U 
had  at  a  eheup'r  rate  than  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  then  is 
a  like  n*thietiou  itt  the  xulue  of  the  material.  Hencx*  the  kmwxledp* 
that  ptitl'eth  up  has  taken  the  pla<x'  of  more  stxlid  attainments,  and  in- 
duixsl  a  xoialilitx  of  eharaeter  U'tler  stiittnl  to  the  ramhlin^  .spirit  of 
the  tip'.*  pp.  Kl.  1 1. 

*  I 'hhvtionahle  as  is  the  intntsion  of  illiterate  ]>»'rsons  into  the 
nxinisterial  othw.  tkrxi  art',  nivm  s<xnu'  accounts,  prx'femhlc  To  ihm( 
XX  ho  nvx'ixv  hxit  half  an  ixlnctition  in  some  of  onr  artidemii's.  Thm  is 
sometimes  sneh  an  honest  ]Mir|>«»se  and  nnafhvti'»i  slniplicitv  in  the 
former,  that  xxe  an*  temixted  to  oxvrliM'k  their  deficiencies,  in  respect  to 
a  wril-diriVtixl  real  for  the  U^t  inten'sts  of  <xur  felloxv-men.  Hut  m-ho 
can  endun'  the  fnxthx  dtvlamations  of  a  pulpit  f»»p ; — a  youiu:  scioiiisi. 
who  max  haxe  learnt  to  c»»nstruean  xhIc  in  lloraci*,  and  to  dt  inonsiratr 
u  pnddem  in  Kuelid,  hut  htis  nex*er  taken  the  dimeiisituis  of  himsch"  1 
It  Is  n':dly  quite  sickening  to  hear  a  Ixcardli'ss  youth  dealing  tortii  at 
one  time  his  amorous  elTusions  fnxm  S<»iomon’s  song,  under  theirvslical 
rx'pn'sentatlim  of  the  hw't*s  K'txx-w'n  Clirist  and  his  church  ;  and  divine 
at  another  time  intt*  all  the  depllis  of  Christian  cxjH'ricncr.  As  his 
kmwxh'tlgo  txf  men  and  things  cainutl  la'  suppiiscd  to  he  verx  pTofmmu, 
such  minute  details  <»f  the  Christian  ch.'tracter  must  he  gnthered  friiir 
the  instrnelions  of  his  tutor,  or  fniin  the  shelves  <*f  his  librarx.  H 
either  case,  the  n'sul;  is  purely  artilidal,  and  at  viuaancf  xsTth  that 
moth's! y  a!xd  sx^hriety  tnat  should  characteriae  the  voung  teacher. 

*  Thert'  i**  hjirdly  aiu  thin>r  more  revolting  to  a  serious  mind,  than 
to  see  the  pul  jut  prof.ined  by  affixOalion  and  jH'dantn.  \^*hcii  thi 
young  t'TX'acner  apj^'ars  anxious  for  display,  and  exhibits  his  rhetorica. 
rhapjMaiii's  in  a  snccessixin  of  inetaphf»rs  that  set  all  cotid  taati 
defiance  :  when  he  tortures  his  v<ii«*  and  features  with  the  c<uix'olutiaBs 
that  max  he  c\T*ected  in  a  stage- piavtT  ;  and  when  he  pronounces  his 
deehdons  with  an  air  itf  authoritv  that  belongs  («iiT  to  agf  anii  or 
perienct.  txt  may  la  suw  that  his  mind  is  taken  up  m(ire  xndtli  tM 
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ihoucbts  of  srlf,  than  of  tin*  soloinn  InilliH  that  lu*  Hhtailtl  dolivor. 
Honco  it  conics  to  pass,  that  wc  have  ko  much  volatility  uiiioiigst  the 
pnifcssors  of  reliijioii,  and  so  little  that  is  sterling  either  in  the  foriii- 
ution  t»f  the  niiiul,  or  in  the  development  of  the  eharaeter. 

•  rime  ivas,  in  the  more  quiet  imd  miUt  days  of  noncunformil v, 
when  religion  In'mine  s<»  much  a  habit  of  life  as  lt»  iufuM*  il^df  into  all 
its  relations,  lH»th  public  and  private  ;  when  it  exercised  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.atid  jrave  a  tone  to  the  ftrlin^s,  uhich  rchjxuidcd  to  the 
impression  it  had  ]inuluced  unon  the  heart.  Tlie  pastors  of  our 
churches  were  then  to  Im‘  found  in  their  studies,  inviting  the  aid  of 
the  niorniii"  snn  or  of  the  nightly  lamp  to  assist  them  in  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  ]ndpit,  whilst,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  they 
i\en'  in»  strangi'rs  to  the  fin*-siiles  of  their  {MHiple.  As  there  must 
ahvais  be  a  nn*ans  to  an  end,  and  the  latter  will  bi'ar  some  cur- 
n'spuideney  to  the  former,  so  it  was  in  this  eas<*.  An  inliinute  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  ]mstor  drew  forth  scnitiineiits  of  res|H‘Ct ;  and,  learning 
wisdom  and  ]irndence  fnmi  his  lesMins,  they  grew  tLiily  in  an  ex- 
ivrimental  aeqnaintaiu'e  with  the  things  that  accompany  saKaliun. 

•  'file  main  caust*s  of  the  deterioration  now  so  ap|tarent,  may  be 
tniciMl  p;irtly  to  the  im]>ro|H*r  wdectioii  of  )oung  men  for  hludeiits, 
and  partly  to  their  misinauagemeut  at  the  academy.’  pp.  Iti — 111. 

*  So  long  as  our  :icadeniit*s  continue  under  their  present  regimen,  we 
niav  prodnet*  shoals  of  preachers,  but  \ie  shall  look  in  vain  for  those 
S4»liil  ree4nnmemiations  that  are  to  Ik*  t*xjH,*cU-d  in  a  divine.  The 
y<»ung  nu'ii,  iiithvd,  are  less  to  blame  than  the  s)stem  t»f  wbicli  they 
arc  the  victims.  Sup]H»siiig  five  years  to  be*  the  te*.rm  allotted  at  the 
academy,  although  it  is  ofte‘ii  much  shorU*r,  yet  even  this  is  not  too 
long  ti»  build  up  a  moral  and  intellectual  structure,  even  should  there 
hav(*  been  a  previous  fouudutiuii  of  classical  learning.  If  the  student 
U'  taught  to  C(*nipose  senmnis  during  the  last  year  t»f  Ids  term,  with 
the  advantage  of  previous  leelures  ujM»n  systematic  tiieulogy,  aided  by 
dally  expositions  and  an  oceasioiml  recurrence  to  practical  writers,  it  is 
as  earlv  as  ]>r(»prietv  dictates  ;  and  then  they  should  be  deliveri'f!  only 
in  liie  hearing  of  the  tutor  and  the  other  pupils.  But  to  divert  him 
from  his  studies  by  a  premature  exhibition  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  unfix 
his  mind,  and  to  eiLgemler  habits  that  arc  any  thing  but  favourable  tu 
success  in  ids  profession.’  pp.  2J. 

*  I'hc  lU'feciivt*  iiuxle  of  ctlucntioii  pur.sucd  in  tiieulogicnl  sc- 
‘  minarics  ',  is  eiuuneraled  liy  the  present  liter  as  a  llditl  evil 
resulting  from  inilt* pendency  ;  but,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  tin*  coii.sideration  of  the  character  of  the  mini.stry, 
VC  must  treat  of  them  togetlier.  Now,  as  to  the  state  of  the 
fact,  we  cannot  disguise  our  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the 
dissenting  iVlinislry  is  very  far  from  being  in  all  respects  wliat 
it  ought  to  be,  more  espeeially  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present 
aspect  of  sticiety ;  that  our  academical  system  is  in  many  poiiitt 
of  view  ilefective  ;  that  evils  exist,  which  call  loudly  for  redres*. 
Hut  we  assert,  and  shall  justify  the  assertion,  that  Independency  is 
not  ciiargcabie  with  originating  these  evils;  and  further,  that  the 
Congregational  Ministry  in  this  country  is  withal,  at  the  present 
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iiu>mrnt,  on  a  par,  in  point  of  rnioionov  nml  moral  rospocUliilitv, 
with  that  c»f  any  othiM*  r<*li^ions  community  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  singular  that,  at  the  vrry  time  oiir  nissrniinrj  l,nv* 
man  is  doervinej  the  rharaotor  of  the  ministry  and  tlic  state  of 
<*dnration  amon*;  his  own  body,  writoi*s  of  other  eomnninions 
.nro  hearin"  testimoTiy  to  the  superiority  of  tin*  repilations  es¬ 
tablished  anioni;  ns.  d'ho  tiiNt  remedy  pro]'»nsetl  by  Mr.  Acus- 
ter  for  the  .\ln;ses  existin;:  in  the  b'pise»>pal  C^hnivh,  is,  ‘an  im- 

•  mediate*  return  to  all  the  wise  reijnlations  of  the  C'luireh  for 

•  the  choiee  and  cjualirieatioits  of  those  te)  bo  ordained  to  the 
‘  ministry  ;*  especially  that  which  requires  that  no  man  shidl  lie 
tnnde  a  ministe  r,  who  has  not  ‘  special  gifts  and  uhilily  to  Ik?  a 

•  preacher  \ 

*  On  this  ]xMnt  enntlnnes  Mr.  A..  ‘  the  nmrr  n's|»ertulil('  of  the 
Oissonters  have  far  rvei'eded  in  wisdom  the  rulers  of  tl»e  (’hureh.  All 
their  students  for  the  nnnistr\  have  to  undergo  the  st.*ietesl  iiu  w/jca- 
tion:  and  none  are  either  onlaineil.  or  admitted  as  regular  and  iNta- 
hlished  ministers  aimmg  them.  w)io.  after  <hie  e.-nside/at ion  am! 
ch»  not  a]>pear  to  piKsess  the  requisite  qualifieat ii  us  for  thesaered  olliwV. 

I ’pm  the*  pnsent  svsti'm,  au\  voung  man.  after  le  a  lug  the*  uuiver.sit., 
may  in  a  few  da\s  he  ordaim*.!.  and  in  as  feu  months  afterw.irib  k 
instituti'd  to  otie  or  t\eo  of  the  most  imj'ortaut  livings  in  the  Kiujdtur  : 
n'tnlm'^l  f»r  him  lu  his  friends  on  until  he  is  twenT\- 

tive  rears  of  np*.  In  these  he  is  m'nuauentlv  fixed,  witluuit  am  n*- 
pird  to  hi.,  qualifeation.s  ;  and  notliing  is  left  the  jH'iqde.  in  vcr\ 
imun  iustanet*s,  uho  pin  for  his  supp()rt.  than  either  starve  hn 
want  of  that  spiritual  fisxl  whieh  their  state  requires,  or  to  sind.  it 
rls«*uh('re  at  an  n»h!itlon:il  expense.  Sr.rel\  an  eiul  slnmM  K*  nut  to  j. 
pnv.'<'ding  like  this.  and.  some  regard  he  had  to  the  wants,  wislu's.  and 
cireum.siancf's  of  llu*  ]X'  ede.  IVTueh  longer  tlu'\  will  imt  suhmii  te 
sueh  an  <*utrage  on  their  inte’i'sts  and  rights.  They  have  a  right  ti 
demand  ih.at  uliieh  tlie  eoustitution  of  the  C'hureh  has  eupigi'd  !•  af¬ 
ford.  and  th.it  for  uhieh  they  pay.  The  .s*»aiur.  tlu  u.  the  ulteratuu.  k 
made,  the  lu'tter  :  siucx*  tlui*  wtiieh  is  done  in  time  uuu  U*  dtme  «;rtei\, 
hut  the  evf'ut  max  be  d'.fTe'-eiit  when  it  In'Ctuiies  a  matter  of  faren!  ne- 
ce.ssitv.’ — Aeastrr,  pp.  41,  '2. 

Among  the  C\mgregatlon:distf.  by  no  pos.sibillty  c.tn  a  socie:x 
have  phu-otl  oxer  them,  u  m’tni.^tnr  so  ut'trly  unqualified  for  Im 
saen'd  fimction,  as  a  very  larue  jxroponion  of  ibe  ineumhrnt<  oi 
parishe.s  art*  foiuul  to  be.  J'he  wants  anil  w’ishes  of  the  jienpk 
arc  always  met  to  a  eertain  degtec  ;  and  they  have  at  least  al! 
that  they  pax  for,  if  not  all  w  inch  the  ofilee  itself  ilemanus  fron 
him  who  assumes  it.  i»iii  iit»w  stands  the  comparison  Itetwrf^i 
the  Kngiish  Di.ssenlers  and  the  rieshyterians  of  Scotlami. 
ihc  rejxrcscntaiiou  iiiriiishoU  h\  Mr.  ’i'lioiiison. 

‘  M’iiii  u.s.  students  are  left  ita*  lung  u*  direct  tbeir  own  studios,  aat 
that  nt  r  ]»»*ri«»d  of  hn*  xv'uen  tiiey  are’  unfit  to  judge  fnr  thcxnsidxTw 
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Hem-  many  ministers  Imve  h;ul  to  lament,  that  their  htudies,  wlica  ut 
the  nniversity,  were  not  under  K'tter  direction  than  thi'ir  own  !  Kveii 
when  stntlents  have  finished  their  course  of  chuiftical  and  philosophical 
sindies,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  examination  which  they  have  then 
to  nnderiro  lx‘fore  the  Preshytery,  is  but  hurried  and  parlJal,  and  in- 
deisl,  in  some  instanct's,  little  more  than  an  idle  form.  And  what  de- 
stTves  ]iarticnlar  reprehension,  the  examination,  when  Ust  conducted, 
has  a  reference  only  to  intellectual  abilities  and  uttuinmeiils.  No  in- 
(juir\ .  at  this  staire,  is  made  resjMTting  tlieir  tlundogical  henlimcnts, 
their  mond  prinriph»s.  or  even  their  motives  and  views  in  l>4!coining 
c.mdidat(*s  for  the  ministry’  of  the  (iosj>el.  Kx))erimeiital  go<lliuess  is 
n  inatler  either  wholly  untouched  or  slightly  )>ass**<l  over.  M'c  put 
tliiU  last,  which  should  1h'  first.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  regard  U>  this 
nith  tin*  l>issentrrs  in  England.  M'itli  them,  from  the  very  first  no- 
fi(V  given  by  candidates  for  admission  into  their  ueudemii*8,  the  i>oss«  s- 
sion  of  piety,  fervent,  dt*cided,  experimeiilal  ])ietv,  is  regardeu  as  uu 
iiulisjn  nsablc  pre-requisite.  This  is  just  as  it  should  In*.* 

Thuuuvhf  j)]).  63 — 6. 

‘  Tbo  moans  orntdoved  bv  the  conductors  of  J^liiglisli  acadc- 

•  mies,  to  ascertain  the  piety  and  other  (|Uulili('ations  of  tliuse 
‘u:u>  ;»]ndv  for  admission,  are  of  course  *,  Mr. 'riiouibon  n.*- 
marks.  *  not  infallible,  nor  iiideed  are  they  the  very  best  that 

*  emiUl  he  desir(‘d.’  We  admit  this,  although  he  appears  tu  he 
under  some  inisapnrehension  with  regarU  to  the  luiture  of  the 
mode  adonled,  wliicii  iciids  him  lo  give  tlie  prcicieuce  to  the 
plan  of  Preshyteriai  examination,  if  it  were  *  sooner  hi'gun’  and 
hoti{*r  directed.  l>ut  ‘the  same  pieleieiicc’,  lie  conllimes, 
‘fonlii  never,  witli  truth.  i>e  given  lo  the  plan  oi  cunducilu^  the 
‘  tiicoiooical  seminaries  of' i^res’n>  terian  Dlsseiilers,  even  ii  they 
‘  w(  re  niodiiied  and  improved  us  far  as  their  pieseiil  constitution 
‘  ailiiiiL. . 

‘  Till*  systciii  is  radicidiy  wnmg,  and  iiugiit  therefore  lo  hv  r.allcidly 
ciiaiitTi'il.  Tiiv  evii.*^  of  it  are,  indeed,  only  such  us  arc  coinmua  to  it 
With  iiie  other  tiieoiogical  seitiinaries  t»l  the  couiilry  in  connexion  vvitii 
the  Kstahiisiied  Cimreh,  whose  exauij»le  hu^,  unhapj)ily,  in  lhi>  in¬ 
stance,  been  hut  twoch*x  iv  followed.  The  following  hlrlctuieN  hy  ti*e 
iati*  learned  and  venerable  Professor  Jardiiie,  of  Gla;>gow,  were  in>t  nii- 
calicd  for  ;  and  they  are,  in  inany  particulars,  equally  applicable  to 
the  Divinity  liall>  of  the  (Scoltisli)  Dissenters  as  lo  those  of  the  Es- 
tahiishmeiit : — “  Cousideiing  that  the  main  object  contcnmlat^id  ill  the 
esUihiishment  of  universities,  was  the  proper  educiition  or  churchmen, 
and  tiiat  since  the  remotest  times  the  heads  of  collogt*s,  and  also  tin? 
perwaiH  employed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction,  have  thciii- 
seiveN  U-en  in*  holy  orders ;  it  cannot  hut  anpear  itraiigc,  tljat  there 
Hiiouid  U*  w»  many  defects  in  the  metluKls  wiiich  continue  to  lie  pur- 
sueu  lor  qualifying  young  men  for  the  aacred  office.  Faking  into  eon., 
siuvration  also,  that  theoiogy  cquiprchends  so  m.my  imjK>rlajit  and  dif- 
licult  subjects,  that  many  other  de]>arlmeiit‘  of  human  knowledge  arc 
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iu*iVjvs;iry  carry  on  llu*  stinly  of  it  with  ;nlvrtnt;i^o,  it  is  inattor  <»f 
Mir|»ri.'‘0,  ainl  of  coiisuro  '‘Olno\^'hor^^  that  tlio  an|)ointiiu'iit  v(  ro^ular 
trafhors  of  thoology,  tin*  ihoiImhI  of  toavhinji,  the  liim*  allollod  to  it, 
ainl  tin*  attoiulaiici*  of  stmlonts,  sliouhl  not  have  htN'ii  l)ron;4ht  ninlor 
inoH'  strirt  ami  more  <h'tinito  ro^nlatiinis.  In  laith  the  tvelesiastical 
estahlishments  of  the  kinplotn,  tliere  is  jinn\t  n»oni  (or  improvement  in 
the  system  of  elericil  e»lncitio!i.” 

.  ‘  .Mo>t  of  tin*  «‘vi]s  referred]  to  ill  Ih'  found,  in  sjkite  of 

all  that  the  ablest  and  inoNt  eonseient iotis  proh'ssors  can  do,  to  cleave 
to  the  tluM»h»oieal  seminarit's  of  Preshvterian  Dissenters  in  Sotlaiul. 
'I'hese  ils  are.  in  a  jrreat  measnn',  inseparable  from  the  system.  And 
therefore,  nnlll  that  system,  which,  in  almost  ev»'r>  jtart  of  it,  is  Ih*- 
Vi>nd  t'Npression  had,  Ik*  totally  altentl,  owr  frirtuls  iw  ikv  Sttufh  tnntf 
inKixi  ttf  ili'i'ui t'd I ^  sufH'nor  which  we  can  never  ho|H'  to  at¬ 

tain.  (hie  of  thcsi*  ad\ant;uxes  nmpiesti»*nahlN  is,  tliat  the  students  in 
the  Stint h,  with  tin*  exception  of  comparatively  a  short  vanition,  n‘- 
main  in  the  aeadenu  during:  the  whole  of  the  year,  to  j^ive  their  un- 
tlix  ided  attention  to  tlie  i:reat  ohjiH'ts  wliich  thev  havi*  p»ne  there  to 
pursue.  Stnd\  is  their  onl\  hiisiiu'ss;  and  every  f.icility  is  afforded 
for  eie^a^iuvj  in  it  with  pleasure  and  adxantajre.  iVoviiKsl  with  tutors, 
as  in  iieiieral  the\  are,  of  liioh  character  for  ]dety,  talents,  and  learn- 
im,;.  furnished  \xith  i:«'od  libraries,  freixl  fnmi  any  cares  in  rt‘i::nrd  to 
their  temporal  support,  and  haxlui:  all  the  ai»l  to  he  derix'ed.  from  mu¬ 
tual  »‘vciti'uu‘nt  and  holy  emulation.- -w  hat  can  they  want  to  make 
tlo'm  re>pe»*tahli'.  or  exen  mnimnit  in  those  accpiircments,  hy  xxhich 
they  sliall  nltimatelx  slu'xx  themselxes  to  he  “  xxorkmen  that  nml  not 
to  1m*  asiianu'd,  ri^htlx  dixitlinc  the  xx’ord  of  truth 

•  Snp|Msim;  the  iheoKioical  tutors  in  Kncland  ami  in  So»tiaml  tii  lie 
just  ctpuil  in  ]Hiiut  of  ahilitx  for  dlscharirino  the  duties  of  tlu'sx*  im- 
|Hirtaut  oilices.  candour  xx  ill  surely  alloxv,  that  the  oreat«*r  length  of 
time  xluriuji  which  the  foimer  h.ixc  tlu'ir  stmlents  under  their  inunc- 
iliate  care,  must  ensure  ]»r.ip<irtii»nahly  i;reat<‘r  smwss.  Assuming 
that  their  lectures,  v'onsidereil  se]iaratelx .  are  xmly  of  erpial  excx'llence, 
tlu*x  must  x  et ,  as  a  w  iude,  Ik*  greatly  siij'erior.  from  tlie  xxidem'vs  of 
range,  ami  uhniiteuess  of  illustration,  in  xxhich  the  length  of  their 
cmirse  enables  them  to  indulge.  rhat  course,  in  the  more  eminent 
Knglish  aeaih'inies.  i  oxx  extends  at  least  to  /owr,  generally  to  //rr, 
and  in  otu*  instance  (llomertou)  to  six  years.  In  the  largest  and  not 
the  least  rcspectaole  ImkIx  of  I'rcshvterian  Dissenters  in  Sx'otland,  the 
eourse  for  the  stmlx  of  ilivinity,  strictly  so  I'ulh'd.  is  now  reduced  to 
//irec  \e,irs.  ’riie  stmlents  iiohvd  an*  still  considered  as  attending  the 
divinity  hall  for  fixv  xeais,  as.  during  the  first  txx’o,  thev  are  ]»lttrt*d 
under  an  init'.atorx  professor,  xxliost'  dutv  it  is  to  gix'e  h'Ctiiri*s  on  hil»- 
lical  criticism,  church  history,  \c.  I>ut  >xho  th.it  is  m»t  previously 
actpiaiutcil  xxith  tlic  history  of  the  cum*,  on  he.iring  of  this  five  pears 
attendauvx*  .xt  the  dlviuitx  hall,  xx  oulJ  ex*cr  conceive,  that  mxthing  more 
In  meant,  than  an  attemlamv,  on  an  ax*erage,  of  six  vetks  during  nich 

of  the  tim  e  xxMFs  .  (.‘an  any  thing  In*  more  monstrous  than  U* 

supjMisi',  that  a  ciurs**  like  this,  hoxxcvcr  excellent  as  fur  as  it  gm's.  niii 
eiisuix*  »‘xen  such  a  loicrahli?  av'quaintance  xxilh  the  dtn*])  things  of 
(loil,  as  will  hi  any  Uiau  fur  tlcciaiiiig  iLcui,  a?  they  ought  lt»  l»f  dt*- 
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eland,  to  his  fellow  mortals,  in  order  to  their  iiistruetioii  and  :»dlva- 
ti(»n  ? 

. ‘  It  may  lie  asked,  will  not  the  su}H*rinU'iulence  of  |)n>- 

fi»ssors  and  presbyteries,  and  the  exercises  which  lliey  reouire,  render 
industry  and  exertion  always  indis|)cnsal)le  ?  This  (piestion,  to  which 
it  might  s4H*iu  so  natural  and  so  rcnisonahle  to  exiH^et  an  aHirinativu 
answer,  must  yet,  in  fact,  receive  an  alnuist  uiujualitied  negative. 
And  liere,  again,  we  are  com|K*lled  t«>  acknowledge  tht  ^rvat  superior^ 
Uv  of  the  spstem  pursued  *in  the  Siutthern  Academies,  '  In  them,  the 
students  are  objects  of  constant  and  vigilant,  but  friemlly  sujHjrintend- 
ence.  Their  tutors,  generally  residing  with  tliem  in  the  same  mansion, 
rt'g-arding  them  with  paternal  atfection,.  studying  their  tenijier,  their 
Uleiits,  their  proj>ensitieH,  and  their  habits,  are  enabled,  with  every  ad- 
vantag<*,  to  direct  and  advise,  t(»  warn  and  exhort,  to  admonish  and  re¬ 
prove  tliem,  as  circumstances  may  require.’  pp.  7d. 

Now,  after  this  candid  exposition  of  the  state  of  things  on  the 
Ollier  side  of  the  Tweed,  what  will  our  readers  think  of  our 
Lay  man's  recommendation,  that,  until  our  theological  seminaries 
in  Ihigland  shall  be  put  upon  a  more  respectable  footing,  'it  would 
‘  bo  heller  to  semi  our  students  to  the  Scotch  uni\ersilies,  where 
‘a  sound  education  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate’? 
W  hat  otiier  conclusion  can  they  come  to,  than  that  the  liter 
knows  not  much  about  our  own  academies,  and  nothing  at  all 
about  the  Scotch  divinity  halls  i  At  all  events,  supposing  Mr. 
'i  homsoifs  estimate  of  our  academical  system  to  be  too  favour¬ 
able,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mode  of  theological  education  adopted 
bv  ('ongrcgational  Dissenters  is  not  more  ‘  defective*  than  that 
v^hich  prevails  among  Kpiscopalians  and  Presbyterians;  that 
'  the  insuiiicient  character  of  the  Dissenting  ministry  *  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  inferiority  of  their  academical  institutions ;  and  that 
Independency  is  not  answerable  for  any  defects  which  may  be  de¬ 
lected  in  the  system.  That  sy  stem  of  theological  education,  with 
all  its  defects,  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  admission  of  pious  wit¬ 
nesses  of  other  communions,  actually  the  best ;  and  the  means  of 
remedy  ing  the  defects  w  hich  we  do  not  deny  to  exist,  are  in  our 
own  hands  :  they  are  the  mere  accidents  of  the  sy  stem,  and 
viould  vanish  before  a  wiser  administration.  e  require  no 
Ibesbyteries  to  eifect  the  reform. 

lialf-educated  ministers,  pulpit  fops,  beardless  pedants,  and 
rhapsodists  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  Dissenting 
pul|)its ;  but  the  (piestion  now  before  us  is,  whether  they  arc  to 
be  seen  there  and  no  where  else ;  whether  the  pulpits  of  other 
communions  never  exhibit  the  revolting  spectacle,  or  something 
still  worse,  for  w  hich  juvenility,  a  sin  that  may  he  outgrown,  ai- 
luids  no  apology  ;  or  again,  w  hether  such  things  are  so  frequent 
among  Congregationalists,  and  them  only,  as  to  characterize  the 
Dissenting  Ministry,  and  to  alibrd  an  argument  for  the  aban- 
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ilonmont  of  the  Indopomlont  sclicmc  of  church  polity.  A  person 
must  cillicr  l)e  very  ill  iufonned,  or  very  much  given  to  calumny, 
uho  shoulil  ilarc  inaiiitaiu  this ;  nor  can  we  helievc  that  our 
l^ayinan  means  to  ho  uiulcrstood  ns  going  the  length  which  is 
required  hy  his  reasoning.  We  have  no  wish  to  deny  or  to 
cimceal  the  facts  to  which  he  adverts;  but  we  do  assert  that, 
making  the  most  of  them,  they  will  not  bear  out  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  average  character  of  the  miTiistry  among  C'ongrega- 
tional  Dissenters.  Insullicient,  its  character  may  l>e;  and  we 
earnestly  tlesire  to  see  it  raised  to  a  higher  level  in  point  of 
every  (pialitication  which  can  dignify  the  sacred  oflice ;  hut  in- 
cllicient,  it  cannot,  with  any  trutli,  be  said  to  be.  The  state  of 
religion  among  the  Dissenters  would  triumphantly  repel  the  ca¬ 
lumny.  In  point  i)f  solid  theological  ac(|uirements,  that  species 
of  knowledge  which  it  constitutes  their  proper  business  to  attain, 
and  to  impart  to  others,  l>isscntiiig  teachers  in  this  country  will 
boar  a  comparison,  number  for  number,  with  eitlier  the  h'pisco- 
palian  or  the  iheshyterian  clergy.  One  reason  of  this  is,  as  wc 
liavc  seen,  that,  in  our  Acatleinics,  they  enjoy  superior  t/tC(do^i- 
val  advantages.  Hut  another  reason  is.  that  most  of  our  students 
are  well  grounded  in  religious  knowledge  before  they  enter  upon 
a  course  of  academic  training.  Many  children  in  ]>ious  Dissent¬ 
ing  families — would  to  (iod  it  were  the  case  with  all! — would  be 
found  better  theologians, — w  e  mean,  possessed  of  a  clearer  know¬ 
ledge*  of  the  fundamentids  of  Cdiristianity,  than  many  graduates 
of  our  I  niversities.  Hence,  the  steadiness  of  religious  sentiment 
w  hich  is  so  conspicuous  among  orthodox  Dissenters,  and  w  hich, 
at  the  present  moment,  exhibits. so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
general  cliaractcr  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  (  hurch  of 
Dngland.  In  many  individuals  belonging  to  the  last-mentioned 
section  of  tlie  religious  worhl,  wc  sec  exemplitied,  a  fervour  of 
feeling,  an  arilour  in  tlie  cause  of  truth,  or  of  w  hatever  is  mistaken 
for  it,  an  uncompromising  impettiosity  of  zeal,  which  would  l>c 
worthy  of  the  host  times  of  the  church,  were  it  under  the  guidance 
of  soimdcr  knowledge  ;  hut  these  (pialitics,  found  as  they  are  t(K) 
often  in  combination  w  ith  the  rashness  of  the  raw*  convert  and  the 
self-sullicicncy  of  the  r.oviee,  excite  as  much  alarm  as  admiration  in 
the  minds  of  the  judicious.  In  what  class  of  society  is  it  that  wc 
lind  the  w  i!t!esl  notions,  heresies  old  and  new,  springing  up  and 
spreading  with  the  rapidity  of  an  epidemic,  and  putting  on  the 
lorm  ot  intoicra!U  dogmatism?  Ni»t  among  the  Congregational 
Dissenters.  Millenarianism,  the  How  Heresy,  the  fantastic 
cruililies  ot  Mr.  Irving,  ‘  modern  fanaticism  *  in  all  its  protean 
varieties, — these  ha>e  gathered  their  votaries  and  victims  not  to 
any  extent  Iroin  the  churches  of  the  Congregational  communion. 
And  why  ?  Not  that  Dissenters  have  the  monoi^oly  of  piety, 
but  simply  because  they  arc  belter  instructed ;  because  religious 
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knowledge  is  at  a  higher  level  among  them ;  because  their 
tcacliers,  even  when  mere  boys,  are  mort*  than  a  match  for  grey¬ 
beard  or  well-powdered  novices.  Such  is  tlie  fact ;  anil  ino- 
luentous  is  the  responsibility  which,  at  such  a  time,  devolves 
upon  the  Dissenting  Ministry;  for,  upon  their  maintaining  this 
character  for  steadiness  and  prudence,  this  attachment  to  the 
(;ood  old  ways,  while  they  seek,  at  the  same  time,  to  come  be¬ 
hind  in  no  attainable  gift  of  the  Spirit,  will  very  greatly  de|KMid, 
to  all  ap])earance,  the  perpetuation  and  progress  of  sound  doc¬ 
trine  in  this  country. 

it  is  scarcely  necessary,  perhaps,  to  advert  to  the  alleged  in¬ 
trusion  of  illiterate  persons  into  the  ministerial  ollice  among 
Dissenters,  since  the  present  W  riter  admits,  that  their  ‘  honest 
‘  purpose,  unartected  simplicity,  and  well  directed  zeal  for  the 
‘  host  interests  of  mankind,*  may  sometimes  compensate  for  all 
tlieir  deHciencics ;  and  since,  moreover,  they  form  a  small  and 
ihrrcaslff^r  proportion  of  the  body.  One  word,  however,  as  to 
‘  the  host  of  adventurers  who  are  continually  setting  up  for 
*  themselves  wherever  they  can  gain  followers.*  Is  Independeney 
cliargeahle  with  this  evil?  If  so,  it  must  he  in  one  of  two  ways ; 
either  as  avow’cdly  sanctioning  such  things,  or  as  giving  rise  to 
them,  without  sanctioning  them.  Either  such  adventurers  arc 
ortlainod  and  recognised  ministers  of  the  Congregational  body, 
or  they  arc  not.  If  they  are  not,  a  Congregational  I 'iiion  could, 
even  if  so  disposed,  exert  no  ellieicnt  control  over  them,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate;  an  expe¬ 
dient  which  our  Layman  would  not  advise.  If  they  arc  recog¬ 
nised  and  ordained  ministers,  whatever  their  origin  may  have 
been,  the  only  conditions  seem  to  be  fulfdlcd  which  any  system 
of  church  government  would  recpiire  for  tlic  discharge  of  the 
sacred  olHcc, — election  or  nomination,  and  ordination.  It  may 
he  that  ordination  is  too  cheap  among  us,  and  too  lightly  thought 
of;  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  founders  of  Independency,  who 
deemed  it  an  act  of  ‘  solemn  approbation  and  prayer,*  of  the 
higliest  importance  ‘  for  preventing  ignorant  and  rash  intruders,* 
and  indispensably  necessary  as  belonging  to  the  call  to  oilicc. 
l>iit  is  not  ordination,  presbyteriaii  or  even  episco])al,  bestowed 
with  as  little  discrimination  upon  a  host  of  adventurers,  less  illi¬ 
terate,  perhaps,  but  still  less  qualilied  for  the  Christian  ministry  ? 
Independency,  however,  it  may  be  said,  sanctions  the  ‘intrusion* 
of  unordaineil  preachers ;  it  admits  of  and  encourages  the  la¬ 
bours  of  lay  teachers.  It  does  so;  and  in  this,  as  we  conceive, 
lies  one  great  advantage,  one  disliiiguisbing  merit  of  the  system. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error,  yet  a  prevalent  one,  that  ordination  b 
desiened  to  confer  a  right  or  competency  to  teach.  It  has  been 
eoiuouiided  w  ith  the  system  of  licensing,  liecuuse  preaching  is 
one  mode  of  teaching,  oud  to  preach  is  one  part  of  the  business 
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of  Christian  ministers,  it  has  hoen  assinneil,  tliat  none  hut  lui. 
nistcis  oiiglit  to  preac  h  or  leach.  Aeeorcling  to  this  notion,  no 
unoiclainecl  person  ought  to  he  a  schoohuaslei  ;  and  certaiiilv, 
no  one  ought  to  presume  to  write  on  theological  suhjects,  ami 
thereby  to  teach  teachers  themselves,  who  is  not  thereunto  li¬ 
censed  and  ordained.  A  licensed  ministry  and  an  unlicensed  press 
are  things  (piite  incongrnons.  'The  liberty  of'  prophesying  and 
the  liberty  of  printing  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Unt  ordination 
and  licensing  arc  confessedly  distinct  things  in  all  churches,  lu 
the  (Mnirch  of  l''nglainl,  an  ordained  deac’on  still  recpiires  to  l)e 
licensed  to  preach  ;  and  though  licensed  to  preach,  he  requires 
to  he  re-ordainc‘d  a  priest,  in  order  to  administer  the  luicharist. 
^Ve  are  not  sure  whether  the  (’anons  of  the  Church  restrain  a 
bishop  from  licensing  an  iinordained  person  as  a  lay  teacher 
hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  h'.piscopal  ordination  which 
forbids  it,  since  the  orders  of  the  church  relate  to  the  .svircn/o/a/ 
functions  of  the  parochial  minister.  In  the  (’hnrch  of  Scotland, 
ill  like  manner,  licensing  and  ordaining  are  (jiiite  distinct. 

‘ 'Fhere  is  not,’  remarks  Mr. 'riiomson,  ‘even  the  shadow  ol 

*  authority  in  Scripture,  for  onr  mode,  of  first  licensing  men  to 
‘  preach,  and  then  ordaining  them  to  the  ministry  i>f  the  Ciospel. 

*  And  yet,  so  pertinaeioii>ly  is  the  \>raclice  a»lhe!i‘d  to,  that  even 

*  in  the  ease  of  missionaries,  destined,  on  finishing  their  theolo- 
‘  gical  course,  to  go  immediately  to  a  foreign  land,  the  formality 

*  of  license  cannot  he  dispensed  with,  even  although  it  is  to  be 
‘  followed  by  ordination  almost  immediately  thereafter.’  Among 
C’ongregalional  I >issenters,  the  only  license  to  preach  which  is 
deemed  reiiuisite,  is  that  which  is  freely  granted  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  to  all  applicants,  hut  which  is  a  civile  not  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  license.  'I'liat  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  persons 
of  all  varieties  of  condition  and  attainment,  may  obtain  this  license 
for  I.V.,  has  been  tleemeil  not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  In¬ 
dependency.  Ihit  Indepeiulency  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  the  requirement  of  the  civil  magistrate,  wliom  Dissenters  do 
not  recognize  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  their  churches.  A 
man  having  ohtaineil  this  ci\  il  license,  is  not  one  whit  more  a 
minister,  or  held  more  competent  to  ofliciutc  in  Dissenting 
churches,  than  he  was  Indore.  And  were  the  whole  formality 
and  farce  of  licensing  1  )issenting  ministers  abolished,  a  relic  as 
it  is  of  intolerant  times,  the  Stale  would  part  with  no  security, 
Dissenterism  woulil  be  deprived  of  no  safeguard  against  intru¬ 
ders;  but  respectable  ministers  would  be  spared  a  humiliation, 
ami  the  (planter  sessions  would  get  rid  of  what  must  be  felt  by 
magistrates  themselves  as  an  annoyance,  w  bile  it  sometimes  leads 
to  scenes  nowise  creditable  to  religion. 

lull  Imh'pendeiicy,  we  repeat,  is  not  responsible  for  this 
scheme  of  licensing,  which  is  a  purtdy  civil  regulation. 
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only  Ci  i’losiastioal  license  in  use  among  Congregationalists,  coii- 
of  ihe  testimonials  given  to  theological  students  al’ter  exa¬ 
mination,  and  tliose  which  certify  church-iueinbership,  or  tho 
lact  ol’  a  person's  having  been  in  communion  with  a  particular 
voeiety,  and  ha\ing  sup))orted  religious  consistency  of  character. 
A  lict'itse  to  preach  or  teach,  is  not  deemed  needful  in  the  case 
nf  either  ministers  or  lay  persons;  nor  have  they  any  dignified 
authorities,  by  whom  sueh  license  could  he  issued,  'i'he  only 
power  of  control  is  that  which  the  pastor  and  ollicers  of  every 
particular  church  exercise  over  its  inemhers ;  and  which  affords 
the  proper  means  of  restraining  abuses  within  its  sphere  of  ju¬ 
risdiction.  Should  any  teachers  ‘  set  up  for  themse  Ives,*  who 
are  not  members  of  any  particular  church,  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  u|u>n  all  who  employ  or  countenance  them;  but  they  can 
only  he  disou'ncd,  A\  hether  the  State  licenses  them  or  perse¬ 
cutes  them,  the  principles  of  Dissent  warrant  no  further  inter¬ 
ference. 

NN’ith  regard,  however,  to  lay  teachers.  Independents  have 
always  been  at  issue  with  Presbyterians,  u|>on  principle.  The 
former  have  contended,  that  ordination  admits  to  ullice,  but  that 
Mich  ollice  is  a  spiritual  relation,  between  a  particular  church 
ami  the  person  rightly  ({ualilied  for  sustainitig  it;  that  *  officers 

*  an*  related  to  particular  churches,  not  to  the  employment  of 
‘  tlte  ministry.’  ‘  We  grant,’  they  have  said,  *  that  when  a  man 

*  undertakctli  to  be  an  officer  to,  or  takelh  the  charge  of,  a 
‘  church  of  Christ,  there  ought  to  be  ordination  before  the  ex- 

*  creise  of  his  oflicc.  Our  (piestion  is,  whether  a  man  who  hath 
‘  grace  anil  such  gifts  as  render  him  apt  to  teach,  may  exercise 
‘  those  gifts,  ordinarily  or  frecjiiently,  without  ordination,  he 
‘  being  no  oflicer  to  any  church  of  Christ.  Neither  is  tlic 
‘  (jnestion,  w  hether  any  man  that  thinketh  himself  gifted  may 
‘  preach.  If  some  think  themselves  gifted,  who  are  not,  and 
‘  tliereupon  preach,  ire  plead  not  for  them.  But  if  a  man  be 
‘  really  gifted, — if  really  he  be  apt  to  teach,  ^c.,  our  (piestion  is, 

‘  whether  he  may  not  publicly  do  it,  though  be  be  not  ordained.* • 
Preaching,  they  contended,  is  a  gift,  not  an  office;  a  function 
which  ministers  in  oilice  are  bound  to  perform,  yet  not  peculiar 
to  their  oflicc.  in  like  manner,  ‘  Prayer,*  they  urged,  ‘  is  one 
‘  work  of  a  minister.  Will  our  brethren  say,  that  no  man  may 

*  pray,  or  give  himself  to  prayer,  hut  he  that  is  in  oflicc  ?  \  et, 

‘  ]U’ayer  is  a  work  that  officers  ]>erform,  as  well  as  preaching.  If 
‘  they  say,  that  prayer  is  not  peculiar  to  office,  we  say,  no  more 
‘  is  ])reacning.’  -f 

’Phe  argument  of  the  Jus  Dicinum  Presbyterians  militated  as 

*  “  The  Preacher  Sent.”  Loud.  Itloli.  pp*  III, 

t  Ih.  p.  10*2. 
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strongly  against  the  nrcaching  of  any  probationers,  ns  It  dij 
against  other  lay  teachers.  ‘  Yet,*  said  their  opponents,  ‘  our 
‘  Hrethren  hold  forth  this  as  their  own  principle  and  ])ractice, 

‘  that  men  may  preach  for  trial  several  times  before  they  be  or- 
‘  dained  ;  and  indeed,  how  could  it  be  known  that  they  were 
‘  apt  to  teach,  if  they  never  made  trial  ?’•  AN'ith  regaril,  how¬ 
ever,  to  allowing  students  who  arc  in  training  for  the  ministry, 
to  preach,  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  niul 
that  of  English  Dissenters,  arc  still  remarkably  at  variance. 
W’c  must  again  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

‘  The  last  advantage'  whicli  I  sliall  mention  as  giving  the  tlH*ologic;il 
sominarivs  in  the  South,  a  gn'at  superiority  over  ours,  is,  that  the 
young  men  trained  in  tliem,  are  sent  out  to  villages,  to  exercise  their 
gifts  in  jweaching,  during  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  their  theologi- 
fjd  studies.  This,  to  some,  iriay  apj>ear  to  he  egrogiously  ])rej)osterous ; 
.and  all  will  allow,  that  it  may  Ite  carried  Uh\  far.-j-  Ihit  the  practitv, 
when  nnder  proper  restraints  and  regulations,  must  have  its  use;  and 
tliere  is  indeed  little  doubt,  that  to  it  many  are  indebted  for  their  su- 
|H*rior  jK»j>ularity  and  usefulness,  and,  at  any  rate,  for  that  i*ase  and 
s«*lf-j>ossession,  for  that  llueney  and  fervour  iu  ])reaching,  for  which 
Knglish  Dissenting  ministers  are.  so  much  distinguished,  and  which 
few  who  have  been  trained  after  the  iScottisli  plan,  can  ever  hope  to 
ac(piire. 

‘  W  hy  slumld  the  occasional  jjrcaching  of  students  in  public  bo  feared 
and  reprobated,  as  if  it  were  fraught  with  the  nujst  direful  cunse- 
<]uences?  ....  Tlie  ociv/.v/o/n//  preaching  of  candidates  for  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  w*ems  to  have  been  an  ancient  ]»ractice  in  tlie  Church.  It  ap- 
jH*ars  very  unaccountable  how  it  at  first  fell  into  desuetude  in  tin* 
Cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  ho’,v  it  never  was  practised  at  all  in  tlie  Se¬ 
cession.  'riiis  is  tlie  more  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  practice  distinctly 
recognised,  and  thus  iinplicitlv  required,  bv  our  subordinate  standarils. 
Thus,  in  “  "I'he  Directory  of  the  Eublic  W  orship  of  (lod,”  we  liml  it 
explicitly  stated,  that  “  such  as  intend  the  ministry  may  occasionally 
both  read  the  word  and  exercise  their  gift  in  ])reaching  in  the  congre¬ 
gation,  if  allowed  by  the  presbytery  thereunto.”'  pp.  hi — bj* 

StiuU’iits  and  ]irohationrrs  are  not,  however,  the  only  class  of 
lay  preachers  which  find  a  ]>lace  in  the  scheme  of  Independency. 
r*y  restricting  ordination  to  the  pastoral  olllce,  and  at  the  same 
time  conceding  to  all  who  are  (jnaliiied,  the  right  to  teach,  the 
Independent  divines  must  be  considered  as  having  both 
sanctioned  and  in  a  manner  necessitated  the  labours  of  unor- 


•  “  The  Ercacher  Sent.”  p.  Kil. 

t  Some  animadversions  on  the  jiernicious  and  scandalous  extent  to 
which  this  has  sometimes  Irvii  carried  in  our  Knglish  academies,  ap- 
]H*ared  in  a  volume  of  the  former  Series  of  our  Journal,  and  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  ThoniMUi.  Hut  we  agree'  with  him,  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not 
the  use  of  the  practice,  that  is  to  be  deprecated. 
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(laincd,  unonicial  teachers.  In  fact  the  (lilForcncc  between 
Freshylerianism  and  Independency  on  this  head,  consists  in 
this;  that  the  former  jealously  restricts  the  function  of  tcacliing 
to  an  order,  the  latter  considers  the  impartation  of  knowledge 
as  the  common  duty  of  all  who  arc  able  to  teach ;  the  one  looks 
to  |)roressional  (jualification,  the  other  to  moral  competency ; 
tlie  one  consults  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  the  other,  the 
wants  of  the  world  ;  the  one  regards  a  license  as  qualifying  for 
the  service,  the  other  regards  qualification  for  the  service  as 
the  best  possible  license.  Now  putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  which  hypothesis  is  the  more 
reasonable,  tlie  diflerent  result  of  the  opposite  systems  is  this. 
Presbyterianism,  by  ordaining  candidates  without  respect  to 
a  local  charge  or  a  specific  election,  tends  to  enlarge  the  order 
far  beyond  the  demand,  and  to  create  a  surplus  of  unemployed 
ministers,  all  reverend  men,  but  destitute,  it  may  be,  of  any 
certain  means  of  subsistence,  and  liable  to  become  at  once  an 
unproductive  burden  upon  society,  and  a  discredit,  even  without 
any  tnoral  fault  of  their  own,  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  Inde¬ 
pendency,  by  restriclitig  ordination  to  the  pastoral  ollice,  and 
l)y  making  election  to  such  ollice  a  pre-requisite,  provides  the 
best  security  for  the  respectability  of  the  olHcial  class  who 
devote  tliemselvcs  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  while,  to  meet 
tlie  wants  of  society,  it  sanctions  the  occasional  labours  of  those 
who  decline  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  a  pastoral  charge, 
and  have  no  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  any  oflicial  prerogative. 
Independency  allows  of  no  clerical  drones,  no  ministcrialidlers : 
at  least,  it  guards,  as  far  as  possible,  against  their  increase  in 
the  character  of  supernumeraries.  It  recognises  the  principle, 
that  tliey  who  minister  the  gospel  as  their  proj)er  business, 
slionld  live  by  their  ollice,  so  long  as  they  sustain  the  relation 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor ;  while  it  avails  itself  (and 
we  think  w  isely)  of  whatever  gratuitous  labour  can  be  cllectivcly 
apj)lied  to  the  purpose  of  diflVising  Christian  knowledge.  Now 
it  is  the  extensive  em})loyment  of  these  auxiliary  means,  un- 
hought,  detracting  nothing  from  the  funds  for  supporting  the 
regular  ministry,  and  therefore  so  much  additional  labour  cost- 
frcc,  which  nevertheless  leads  to  no  depreciation  of  that  which 
is  |)aid  for,  because  it  never  enters  into  com])Ctition  with  it,  and 
never  exceeds  the  demand, — it  is  this  extension  of  the  system 
of  lay  service,  which,  in  oiir  judgement,  forms  the  distinguishing 
feature  and  glory  of  the  present  times.  And  for  this,  we  make 
bold  to  say,  the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  practical  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  Independency. 

The  time  w’as,  when  every  parish-clerk  was,  what  his  name 
intimates,  a  clergyman,  or  person  in  holy  orders ;  when  no  one 
niiglit  exercise  tlic  functions  of  a  schoolmaster  without  being 
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licensee! ;  when  no  layman  was  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now,  contemplate  the  immense  difference; 
— the  system  of  Sunday-School  instruction,  of  Bible-distribution, 
of  district  visiting,  as  well  as  of  village  teaching,  all  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  gratuitous  agency  of  the  laity  of  all  classes ;  and 
all  this  without  collision,  insubordination,  or  any  of  the  direful 
consequences  which  would  once  have  been  deemed  the  infallible 
attendants  upon  such  irr^ular  doings.  Our  Layman,  though 
evidently  not  a  little  stiff  and  presbyterial  in  his  notions,  is 
willing  to  concede,  that  ‘  the  Dissenting  Interest  may  be  en- 

*  larged  ’  by  the  employment  of  some  such  subordinate  agency. 

‘  Dissenters  w'ould  promote  their  own  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of 
religion  in  general,  by  instituting  in  every  congregation  a  class  of 
Scripture  readers,  w'hose  business  it  sliould  be  to  visit  their  poor  and 
ignorant  neighlMUirs  for  the  purjwse  of  communicating  to  them  the 
word  of  life.  Tlieir  labours  should  be  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  religious  conversation,  and  the  distribution  of  suitable 
tracts.  IakqI  teachers  would  be  another  usefid  class  in  our  churches  : 
they  should  not  be  preachers,  at  least  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
tenn,  but  confine  themselves  to  the  reading  of  plain,  practical  sermons, 
wdth  such  devotiimal  exercises  as  may  he  selected  by  their  pastor.  The 
sphere  of  their  labours  should  be  the  villages  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.*  Remarks,  &c.  p.  52. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  this  Dissenter  unwilling  to  trust 
the  unordained  local  teacher  even  to  pray  in  public,  and  dis¬ 
covering  on  this  point  more  of  a  high-church  jealousy,  than 
cither  the  Presbyterians  of  former  days,  or  the  Episcopalians 
of  our  own  time.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  that  diocese  at  the  primary  visitation  (1829), 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit,  that,  *  without  lay  assistance,  the  ap- 
‘  pointed  pastor,  in  many  instances,  can  exercise  no  such  super- 
‘  intendence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  our  Church, 
‘  over  the  populous  districts  which  are  nominally  placed  under 

*  his  care.*  (p.  30.)  But  in  the  Charge  delivered  hy  his  Lord- 
ship*s  brother  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chester,  in  the 
same  year,  w'e  find  a  passage  so  much  to  our  present  purpose, 
and  so  intrinsically  deserving  of  attention,  that  w^e  cannot 
refrain  from  transcribing  it. 

‘  It  will  be  asked,  “Who  is  sufficient,**  physically  sufficient,  “for 
these  things?**  Certainly  in  our  large  parishes,  it  is  not  jwssiblc  for 
the  strength  or  activity  of  the  clergy  alone  to  provide  for  such  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  But  there  is  a  resource  at  hand.  Wlien  the 
pitpulation  is  moderate,  nothing  is  wanting  but  resolution  and  con¬ 
trivance  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  denser  population,  the  l)anc  and  the 
antidote,  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  found  together.  The  same 
])opulation  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  the  clergyman,  affords  also 
that  variety  of  ranks  and  degree  of  superior  education,  that  many  fellow- 
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workers  may  assist  the  minister,  and  diminish  his  labours.  In  this 
manner,  the  Apostles  were  enabled  to  execute  the  manifold  concerns 
which  lay  upon  them.  It  would  evidently  have  been  impracticable 
even  for  those  who  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  inspiration,  to 
communicate  to  the  multitudes  who  embraced  Christianity,  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  and  all  the  collateral  knowledge  which  a  heathen  re<]uircd 
before  he  could  become  an  intelligent  Christian.  And  we  might 
wonder  how  this  information  was  obtained;  and  how  the  Epistles 
should  allude  as  they  do,  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Jewish  history, 
and  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  rrom  the  lieginning,  as  matters 
with  which  all  were  conversant,  as  if  all,  like  Timothy,  from  their 
youth  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Incidentally,  however,  we 
learn  the  explanation.  We  find  tnat  there  were  {KTSons  who,  though 
not  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel,  were  yet  employed  in  many 
ways  connected  with  it.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  as  his  helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus;”  as  “labouring  much  in  the  Lord;”  as  “labouring 
with  him  in  the  Lord.”  And  of  the  minle  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
we  can  judge  from  the  passage  relating  to  A|)ollo8;  who,  “  being 
fervent  in  spirit,  spoke  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Ijord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John:”  “whom,  when  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  heard,”  (these  were  among  Paul’s  “  heljiers  in  Christ  Jesus,”) 
tliey  took  him  unto  them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  Go(i 
more  perfectly.”  Here  we  have  a  sjiccimen  of  the  method  in  which 
those  whom  the  Apostle  so  honourably  mentions  as  “  laliouring  with 
him  in  the  Lord”,  were  accustomed  privately  to  instruct  others  in  those 
truths  which,  on  the  Ajiostle’s  public  testimony,  they  had  heard,  and 
learned,  and  believed  themselves.  The  Apostles  then,  however  above 
succeeding  ministers  in  their  endowments,  were  like  them  in  other 
respects ;  and  because,  in  Inidily  strength,  they  were  but  men,  and 
their  day,  like  ours,  was  limited  in  its  duration,  they  embraced  such 
means  of  assistance  in  their  various  laliours  as  came  within  their 
power.  They  have  left  us  an  example.  Let  the  minister  of  a  populous 
district,  using  careful  discrimination  of  character,  select  such  as  “  are 
wortliy,”  and  “  of  good  report,”  and  assign  them  their  several  employ¬ 
ments  under  his  direction :  they  may  lessen  his  own  lal)our  by  visiting 
and  examining  the  sclnwls,  by  reading  and  praying  with  the  infirm 
and  agctl,  by  consoling  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
j)ursuing  the  many  nameless  ways  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  one 
Christian  to  benefit  and  relieve  another.  Such  charity,  even  more 
than  any  other  charity,  is  useful  to  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver ; 
it  occupies  minds  v'hich,  for  want  of  engagement,  might  otherwise 
prey  upon  themselves ;  and  it  occupies  them  in  a  way  which  better 
fits  them  for  eternity.  In  religion,  as  in  worldh'  matters,  we  often 
learn  our  best  lessons  by  teaching.*  Bp.  Chester  s  Charge,  pp.  21—24. 

In  this  paragraph,  is  sketched  out  what  we  may  venture  to 
denominate  the  primitive  idea  of  a  parochial  episcopacy,  a  con¬ 
gregational  hierarchy ;  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul  seems  to  refer  to 
in  the  Xllth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  in  a  passage 
of  which  we  may  offer  the  following  as  a  fair  though  free  trans¬ 
lation.  ‘  Having  then  spiritual  endowments  differing  according 
‘  to  the  grace  allotted  to  us,  if  our  gift  be  prophetic  inspiration, 
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*  let  us  exercise  it  according  to  our  proportion  of  faith ;  or  if 

*  it  be  the  function  of  deacon,  let  us  exercise  it  in  that  office ; 

‘  or  if  that  of  catechist,  in  teaching ;  or  if  that  of  monitor,  in 
‘  admonition.  Let  the  almoner  discharge  his  office  with  simple- 

*  tnindedness  ;  the  superintendent  with  diligence ;  the  visiter  of 
‘  the  afflicted,  with  alacrity.*  Now,  as  Independents,  we  can 
have  no  obiection  to  make  against  such  a  goodly  hierarchy  as 
this,  fully  admitting  that  the  whole  ought  to  be  in  subordination 
to  the  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  congregation.  Nay,  our  Layman 
almost  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  notion  of  a  species  of  diocesan 
episcopacy;  for,  with  regard  to  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  church,  which  he  would  have  supplied 
by  ‘  local  teachers,*  he  suggests,  that,  where  they  are  not 
populous  enough  to  possess  the  means  of  supporting  a  pastor, 
It  were  better  that  they  should  stand  connected  with  the  parent 
congregation,  ‘  being  visited  occasionally  by  the  pastor  for  their 

*  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  faith.* 

*  A  church  constituted  upon  some  such  plan,  branching  out  in 
various  directions,  with  the  addition,  if  need  be,  of  a  second  pastor, 
would  be  not  only  more  etKcient  by  concentrating  its  resources,  but  it 
would  present  a  more  goodly  appearance  than  a  number  of  small  de¬ 
tached  societies,  w'ith  ineiheient  instructors,  engaged  in  trade  or 
starving  ui)on  a  miserable  pittance.*  Remarks,  &c.  p.  52. 

Now  we  arc  about  to  make,  perad venture,  a  startling  asser¬ 
tion,  but  we  arc  bold  to  say,  that  this  is  the  true  notion  of  In¬ 
dependency  ;  this  is  a  proper  Independent  Church,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Congregational  polity.  And 
this  is  also  the  true  and  primitive  diocesan  Kpiscopacy,  which 
was  Independency,  ‘  At  first,*  as  Dr.  Barrow  remarks,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy,  ‘  every  church  was  settled 
‘  apart  under  its  own  bishop  and  presbyters,  so  as  independently 
‘  and  separately  to  manage  its  own  concerns :  each  was  governed 

*  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its  own  laws.’  And  again,  Mosheim 
remarks,  that  *  the  churches,  in  those  early  times,  were  entirely 
‘  independent,  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  own 
‘  laws.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality 
‘  that  reigned  among  the  primitive  churches ;  nor  docs  there 
‘  appear,  in  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  asso- 
‘  elation  of  provincial  churches,  from  which  councils  and  metro- 

*  politans  derive  their  origin.  These  councils  changed  the 

*  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form  ;  for  by  them 
‘  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  w’cre  considerably  di- 
‘  minished,  and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  hishojis  greatly 
‘  augmented.’  *  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  first  step  in  the 
departure  from  the  primitive  polity,  was  from  Independency  to 

•  Mosheim,  Cent.  i.  Part  II.  ch.  ii.  §  M.  Cent.  ii.  Part  II.  ch.  ii. 
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Presbyterianism;  and  the  next  was  from  Presbyterianism  to 
Prelacy.  First,  the  people  were  deprived  of  their  rights ;  next, 
the  Presbyters;  next,  the  Bishops  themselves ;  till  the  despotism 
of  the  Papacy  was  consummated. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  That  lay  assistance  may 
he  lawfully  and  usefully  employed  in  teaching  the  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion,  we  may  consider  as  now  generally  admitted.  Laymen 
may  be  Bible-readers,  district  visiters,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
local  teachers,  platform  orators,  theological  reformers;  but 
may  they,  without  ordination,  intrude  into  the  sacred  Chair  ? 
Our  Layman  would  allow  local  teachers  to  read  sermons  and  to 
read  prayers  in  the  villages,  but  they  must  not  preach.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  why  not  ?  His  answer  would  probably 
be,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  competent.  But  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  are  competent,  and  are  judged  to  he  so  by  the 
church  to  which  they  belong,  what  then  ?  One  popular  objec¬ 
tion  against  lay-preaching,  is,  that  such  individuals  are  self- 
constituted,  in  opposition  to  their  being  appointed  or  ordained. 
But  ordination,  we  have  seen,  belongs  only  to  office,  which  they 
do  not  sustain.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  should 
be  altogether  self-appointed,  since  the  concurrence  of  the 
church  or  pastor  may  be  presumed  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

‘  Though  one  who  is  really  gifted  for  such  a  work,*  say  the 
Vindicators  of  the  Liberty  of  Preaching,  ‘may  lawfully,  for 
‘  ought  we  know,  especially  in  some  cases,  preach  without  such 
‘  approbation  from  a  church  or  others  who  are  able  to  judge 
‘  of  gifts,  yet,  it  may  be  inexpedient ;  and  sometimes  it  proveth  of 
‘  ill  conse(jnence  to  others^  and  uncomfortable  to  himself.*  ‘  We 
‘  do  not  assert,  that  every  man  that  presumes  himself  gified, 
‘  may  assume  the  office  of  the  ministry,  nor  that  he  may  preach ; 
‘  much  less  do  we  say,  that  he  may  do  either  without  a  regular 
‘  call ;  but  we  say  that  such  believers  as  are  really  gifted,  not 
‘  barely  who  presume  themselves  to  he  so,  they  have  a  regular 
‘  call  to  preacn  ;  and  this  doth  not  prostitute  cither  the  office 
‘  or  the  work  unto  the  wills  of  men,  nor  open  a  door  to  dis- 
‘  orders  ;  it  being  the  declared  will  of  Christ,  that  such  should 
‘  preach  • .  •  The  confusion  they  speak  of  will  not  be  at  all 
‘  avoided  by  making  Ordination  the  only  door  into  the  ministry : 
‘  for  such  as  presume  themselves  so  qualified  that  they  ought  to 
‘  be  ordained,  if  they  be  denied  ordination,  yet  will  they  count 
‘  it  their  duty  to  preach  without  it,  when  they  cannot  have  it* 
‘  And  so  the  door  is  opened  as  wide  to  all  disorders  and 
‘  the  introducing  of  all  heresies  and  errors,  in  the  way  of  Ordina- 
‘  tion,  as  in  the  way  of  the  preaching  of  gifted  brethren.  And 
‘  how  will  our  brethren  shut  this  door,  or  hinder  these  evils  ? 
*  Fither  it  must  be  by  church  censures,  or  by  the  civil  magi- 
‘  strate,  that  the  mouths  of  unordained  men  must  be  stopped,  if 
VOL*  V. — N.  s.  ^  ® 
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‘  Ordination  only  givoth  power  to  preach/  ♦  If,  indeed,  the 
parties  are  but  slenderly  ({iialificd,  it  were  surely  better  that 
they  should  remain  unordained.  If  they  are  cjualilied,  ordina* 
tion  could  add  nothing  to  them,  but  would  simply  take  them 
out  of  their  proper  spliere.  It  may  be,  that,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  remarks  in  reference  to  district  visiters,  ‘  the  most 
‘  zealous  will  not  always  be  the  most  desirable;*  but  what  his 
Lordship  adds,  with  cliaracteristic  good  sense  and  kindly  feel¬ 
ing,  will  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  local  teachers. 

‘  IMany  such,  whom  the  clerg^'man  often  considers  ns  thorns  in  his 
side,  l)ccausc  their  interference  is  unauthorised,  might  become  valuable 
auxiliaries  when  acting  under  his  direction.  The  best  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  a  swelling  stream  is  to  give  it  vent,  and  open  for  it  a  useful  chan¬ 
nel.  In  this  free  country,  jHjrsons  who  feel  strongly  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  an  object,  will  not  be  restrained  from  acting ;  and  if  they  are 
not  with  us,  they  may  be  against  us/ 

Bishop  of  Chester* s  Charge,  Appendix,  p.  3G. 

I^ay  preaching,  let  loose,  as  it  w’ere,  from  pastoral  sanction 
and  concurrence,  may  prove  of  ill  consequence  in  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  it  is  a  wretched  policy,  therefore,  to  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  *  adventurers/  Whose  fault  is  it,  that  lay 
preaching  has  come  to  be  held  in  contempt,  as  generally  taken  up 
by  those  only  whose  sole  qualification  is  their  honest,  fearless 
zeal  ?  It  is  remarkable  to  how  great  an  extent,  a  presbyterian 
jealousy  has  diffused  itself  among  professed  Independents  on 
this  head.  To  this,  the  wild  theories,  the  w///*«-democracy  of 
the  Haldanes,  when  they  first  started  as  ecclesiastical  reformers, 
may  not  a  little  have  contributed.  The  true  system  of  Congre¬ 
gational  Independency  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  tlieir 
writings,  any  more  than  in  those  of  Penn,  Glas,  or  Sandeman. 
The  notion  which  reduces  the  office  of  the  pastor  or  bishop  of 
a  Christian  church  to  that  of  a  mere  chairman  of  the  society, 
would  have  been  rejected  by  our  forefathers  with  utter  detesta¬ 
tion.  Oiyc  natural  consequence  of  this  notion,  is,  to  create  in 
the  minister,  who  is  little  more  than  a  stipendiary  lecturer,  a 
jealousy  with  regard  to  any  encroachment  upon  his  province  as 
a  teacher,  since  in  the  pulpit  only  he  retains  the  shadow  of  of¬ 
ficial  authority.  Hence,  the  discountenancing  of  lay  preaching 
may  be  traced,  in  some  cases,  to  the  degradation  of  the  pastor¬ 
ship.  Among  the  old  Independents,  laymen  might  teach  or  ex¬ 
hort,  but  ordained  officers  governed  the  church.  Among  the 
new  Independents  of  a  certain  class,  the  case  is  just  reversed  : 
preaching  is,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  an  official  business, 
w  bile  the  whole  government  of  the  church  is  usurped  by  the  laity. 


•  **  The  Preacher  Sent.**  pp.  20;  148 — 150. 
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—the  *  lord-brethren.  Another  consequence  of  this  transposition 
of  authority  is,  that  every  teacher  who  can  collect  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  elevated  at  once  to  the  ranlTof 
a  minister ;  and  without  having  been  ‘  first  proved  ’  in  any  infe¬ 
rior  office,  or  having  legitimately  acquired  the  ‘  good  degree/  ♦ 
assumes  a  *  parrhesia,'  a  ‘  boldness,"  very  different  from  that 
which  would  have  obtained  Apostolic  approbation.  For  this 
evil,  we  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  returning  to  the  old 
model  of  Independency,  by  which  the  ordained  pastor  was  in¬ 
vested  with  an  official  authority  and  specific  functions  that 
placed  him  above  lay  competition,  while  it  lefi  ample  room  for 
the  free  exercise  of  a  subordinate  ministry,  that  of  accredited 
but  unordained  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  discharge  of  the 
proper  functions  of  the  lay  officers,  the  deacons  of  the  Society. 

The  distinction  upon  which  even  some  Dissenters  are  apt  to 
lay  stress,  between  those  w  ho  have  been  regularly  trained  for  the 
ministerial  office,  and  those  who  have  passed  through  no  such 
ordeal,  is  nothing  better  than  a  vulgar  and  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  it  is  high  time  to  explode.  \Vhatever  be  the  advantages 
attaching  to  academic  training,  our  theological  seminaries  can 
never  be  entitled  to  serve  as  the  only  portals  to  the  ministry, 
or  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  Dissenting  pulpits.  Preaching 
is,  after  all,  no  mystery  which  requires  to  be  protected  by  ap¬ 
prentice-laws.  Every  natural  and  acquired  qualification  for  the 
function  of  public  teaching,  may  possibly  be  possessed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  never  passed  through  a  divinity  hall,  or  attended 
a  divinity  lecture.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  utility  of  col¬ 
leges  and  academies,  to  maintain,  that  they  do  not  supply  the 
only  means  of  theological  or  professional  education,  and  that 
many  laymen  may  be  as  com])etent  to  discharge  the  ministerial 
functions  as  those  of  the  cloth.  Illiterate  and  unordained  are 
not,  in  this  reference,  convertible  terms ;  and  if  the  choice  should 

*  Dr.  Watts  interprets  the  expression,  1  Tim.  iii.  13,  of  '  a  good 

*  degree  or  a  good  step  towards  the  ofiice  of  a  ruling  or  a  teaching  elder 

‘  in  the  church.  And  this,*  he  adds,  ‘  is  a  very  proper  expression  con- 

^  cerning  those  times,  when  Christian  churches  were  the  only  schools 

‘  for  the  education  of  ministers ;  and  the  exercise  of  gifts,  in  and  for 

'  the  service  of  the  church,  w'as  one  chief  means  of  their  preparation  for 

‘  it.  I  confess,  in  our  day”,  since  we  have  so  many  outward  advantages 

‘  for  the  education  of  ministers  in  learning,  and  their  improvement  in 

‘  knowledge  and  in  all  gifts,  it  is  not  so  usual,  nor  so  necessary,  that  a 

‘  Deacon  should  grow”  up  into  an  Elder  or  Bishop.  V  et,  in  wmc 

^  churches,  such  persons  nave  been  found  in  late  years,  who  have  been 

‘  deservedly  called  to  the  otlice  of  the  ministry,  by  the  great  imnrove- 

‘  ment  of  their  gifts  in  the  Church,  their  unctnnmou  ihj;ree  of  know- 

‘  ledge  and  grace,  and  th^  peculiar  blessing  of  God.  Watts  s  Disc,  on 

the  Office  of  Deacons.  *  ^ 
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lie  between  a  well  informed  layman  and  an  illiterate  minister,  (as 
niay  chance  to  be  the  case,)  we  should,  for  our  own  parts,  give 
the  preference  to  the  former.  Without  denying,  indeeil,  that 
illiterate  preachers  have,  in  spite  of  their  deficiencies,  done  ex¬ 
tensive  good  among  the  lower  classes,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  the  present  day,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  eni|)loy  or 
sanction  the  labours  of  those  who  are  strictly  illiterate,  whatever 
be  their  zeal  or  piety.  We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those 
who  think  that  the  meanest  order  of  talent  will  suffice  for  the 
business  of  an  itinerant  or  local  teacher,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  a 
home  missionary.  Nor  are  we  for  abandoning  the  work  of 
evangelizing  and  reforming  neglected  districts  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  to  stipendiaries  of  this  class,  many  of  whom  ought  never  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  desert  their  own  or  their  father’s 
workshop  or  counter  for  the  academy  and  the  precarious  liveli- 
liood  of  the  ministry.  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a 
simple  fact,  that  we  have  too  many  ministers, — more  than  can 
be  supported  or  than  can  find  employment,  and  yet,  not  teachers 
t'liough  for  the  w  ants  of  the  population.  This  has  arisen,  partly 
from  the  bounty  held  forth  by  our  academies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  partly,  on  the  other,  from  the  w’ant  of  a  well-organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  instruction  by  means  of  the  gratuitous  labours  of 
the  laity,  as  auxiliary  to  the  pastoral  functions.  If  we  want 
pastors  like  Oberlin,  we  also  want  laymen  like  Brand  *. 

But  have  w’e  not,  in  the  present  day,  albeit  not  in  the  ranks 
of  Dissenterism,  gifted  brethren  of  the  laity,  worthy  of  the  church 
militant  in  the  days  of  King  Nol?  Do  w'e  not  sec,  within  the 
J’^piscopal  Church  of  Kngland,  captains,  naval  and  military, 
members  of  parliament,  and  lay  peers,  placing  themselves  in  the 
front  rank  of  theological  debate,  with  obsequious  clergymen  as 
their  seconds, — nay,  issuing  from  the  press  their  pious  lucubra¬ 
tions,  as  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  the  champions  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  the  relormers  of  a  corrupt  church  ?  These  lay  pro¬ 
phets  and  lay  divines  arc  excluded,  indeed,  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  Kstablishment,  where,  perhaps,  their  nonsense  might  harm¬ 
lessly  evaporate,  but  they  can  find  other  places  to  preach  in, 
before  many  an  admiring  audience.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
selbconstituted,  upstart  preachers  as  the  spaw'ii  of  Independ¬ 
ency.  Among  Dissenters,  such  individuals  at  least  find  their 
level,  and  are  not  mistaken  for  oracles.  We  profess  ourselves 
to  be  advocates  of  lay  preaching,  because  we  think  there  is  a 
propriety  in  restricting  official  designation,  or  ‘  orders  *,  to  a  local 
charge  or  pastoral  cure ;  and  because  w’e  consider  office  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  proper  distinction  between  the  recognised  minister 
and  the  lay  helper.  But  there  are  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  moral 


•  See  Eclectic  Rev.  vol.  xviii.  2d  Series,  p.  283. 
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proprieties,  which,  as  Nonconformists  of  the  old  school,  we  must 
confess,  we  wish  to  see  respected.  We  think  that  every  believer 
ought  to  be  a  teacher,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate  to 
his  neighbour  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  ;  but  we  do  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  every  pious  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  sim¬ 
ple,  is  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  a  prophet  or  a  pntdic  teacher, 
a  Biblical  expositor,  or  a  Protestant  advocate. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  these  apparent  digressions.  We 
hasten  to  notice  very  briefly  the  three  last  evils  resulting  from 
Independency,  as  enumerated  in  the  pamphlet  before  us;  to 
wit,  ‘  the  unfavourable  state  of  Dissenting  congregations;*  ‘  the 
‘  tendency  to  divisions  in  congregational  churches ;  *  and  ‘  the 
‘  objectionable  character  of  church  discipline.*  Upon  each  of 
these  points,  we  find  some  observations  which  deserve  attention, 
mingled  with  statements  which  w’e  must  pronounce  grossly  in¬ 
accurate.  Among  the  latter  wt  must  class  the  assertions,  that 
‘  every  shade  of  opinion,  through  all  the  ramifications  of  truth 
‘and  error,  is  to  be  found  among*  the  Independents ;  that, 
wherever  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  exists  in  any  considerable 
degree,  ‘  even  in  individual  churches,*  ‘  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
‘  pect  a  most  undesirable  inanity  ;*  and  that  ‘  the  purity  of  faith  * 
upon  which  they  ‘  value  themselves,’  has  little  connexion  with 
their  church  discipline.  This  picture  of  Independency  would 
have  been  not  unw^orthy  of  Walker  or  of  Southey.  Mr.  James, 
it  is  true,  has  furnished  Mr.  Cawood  wuth  the  original  drawings 
for  a  curious  mosaic  portrait  of  Independency,  still  more  hideous 
and  repulsive.  By  a  similar  process,  however,  a  picture  of 
Christianity  might  be  composed,  representing  the  primitive 
churches  of  apostolic  days,  as  delineated  by  the  Apostles  ;  and 
Carlile,  taking  the  hint  from  Mr.  Cawood,  might  with  ccpial 
fairness  and  honesty,  proceed  to  deal  w  ith  the  apostolic  writings 
in  some  such  way  as  the  following: — Of  Members  of  Christian 
Churches.  “  There  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  di¬ 
visions:  are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men?”  I  Cor.  iii.  3. 
“  It  is  reported  there  is  fornication  among  you,”  &c.  1  (*or.  v. 

1.  “  Nay,  you  do  wrong  and  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren.** 

1  Cor.  vi.  8.  “  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed 

that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.”  Gal.  v.  15.  Of 
Christian  Ministers.  “  Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife.”  Phil.  i.  15.  “  Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  work¬ 

ers.”  2  Cor.  xi.  13.  “  Such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  their  own  belly,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  de¬ 
ceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.**  Rom.  xvi.  18.  “  Barnabas 

was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation.”  Gal.  ii.  14. — And 
so  he  might  go  on,  concluding  with  earnestly  recommending  his 
readers,  in  Mr.  Cawood’s  phrase,  to  ‘  study  this  ])icturc  of 
‘  Christianity,  delineated  in  the  pages  of  St.  Paul.'  And  what 
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would  be  the  proper  reply  ?  First,  that  such  garbled  passages, 
besides  affording  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistles,  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  fearless  integrity 
of  the  writer ;  next,  that  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  con¬ 
duct  with  the  principles  held  by  the  primitive  Christians,  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  reproofs  and  remonstrances  they  elicited ; 
and  lastly,  that  this  pretended  picture  of  Christianity,  is,  in  fact, 
a  true  picture  of  human  nature  not  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  We  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Caw  ood’s  picture  of  Dissent. 
I'he  evils  which  Mr.  James  has  pointed  out  in  such  glowing 
language,  arc  those  of  human  nature,  not  of  any  ecclesiastical 
system,  for  they  are  evils  precisely  similar  to  those  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  apostolic  days. 

‘  Tliis  striking  resemblance  of  feature,*  ^Ir.  James  remarks,  '  be¬ 
tween  the  first  Christian  communities  and  ours,  I  would  especially 
jxnnt  out ;  not,  ccrtaiidy,  as  justifying  our  conduct  in  cases  of  strife 
and  division,  but  as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  that  our  system 
of  govornmentds  the  same,  in  its  essential  features,  as  that  which  was 
set  up  by  the  Apostles.  But  in  vain  shall  we  search  the  inspired 
epistles  for  any  thing  analogous  to  those  abuses  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Messrs.  Biland,  Acaster,  and  Nihill,  to  exist  in  the  Church 
of  England.  St.  Paul  utters  no  complaint  about  patronage,  secular 
influence,  and  cabinet  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  nothing 
about  pluralities  and  non-residence ;  nothing  about  the  luxurti,  and 
pride,  and  jxnnp  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries ;  no,  these  things  iR'long 
to  another  system  than  that  which  he  lays  down ;  they  are  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  after  times;  the  appendages  of  a  state  of  affairs,  when  the 
.  purj)le  was  suspended  from  the  cross,  and  the  crown  of  gold  was  set 
above  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  very  evils  and  abuses,  then,  which 
attend  our  mode  of  church  government,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  as 
those  which  are  condemned  in  the  apostolic  letters ;  and  while,  like 
those  holy  men,  we  deprecate  the  evils,  we  nevertheless  adhere  to  the 
system  as  they  did.  The  identity  of  the  evils,  identifies  the  systems ; 
just  as,  in  the  science  of  nosology,  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  disease. 
\\  e  are  therefore  prepared  to  vindicate  the  system,  and  are  anxious  to 
suppress  its  abuses.  Till  our  opponents  can  shew  that  the  opposite 
system  has  higher  authority,  and  fewer  evils,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
following  the  Apostles,  and  sharing  their  trials.* 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  such  abuses  of  their  princijdes 
as  arc  to  be  found  among  Dissenters ; — notwithstanding  these  things 
have  Ikhmi  candidly  admitted  by  ourselves,  and  triumphantly  exposed 
by  our  opjxments ; — notwithstanding  the  eye  of  public  attention  has 
bwn  directed  to  them  by  episcopal  and  arcliidiaconal  charges,  by  ma- 
cazincs  and  reviews,  by  newspapers,  by  Colloquies  between  the  Poet 
Laurimte  and  the  shade  of  Sir  Thomas  IMore,  and  by  every  other 
minuis  which  the  vigilant  friends  of  the  Establishment  could  command 
and  employ,  till  their  notoriety  is  as  great  as  the  existence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  until  which  they  are  associatwl ; — yet  is  the  cause  of  Dissent,  if 
wo  may  cix'dit  the  declaration  of  its  enemies,  so  steadily  advancing,  ai> 
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to  put  in  imminent  peril  the  very  continuance  of  the  Establiilieil 
Churcli.  Nothin<>  seems  able  to  arrest  its  progress  ;  onward  it  moves, 
triumphing  alike  over  the  opjiosition  of  its  foes,  and  the  divisions  of  its 
friends;  as  little  retarded  by  the  errors,  and  weaknesses,  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  by  the  ingenuity,  the  malice,  and  tlic  nunilKTs 
of  the  former:  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  voices  wliich,  from 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  Dissent, 
predict  in  strong  and  confident  language  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Church.  To  the  affrighted  eye  of  those  friends  of  the  Establishment, 
omens  of  portentous  character  arising  from  the  regions  of  Dissent,  are 
seen  hovering  in  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  over  the  turrets  of  the 
cathedrals,  while  sounds  of  woe,  woe,  woe,  are  heard  to  denounce  the 
approach  of  the  great  catastrophe. — Now  thougli  I  do  not  believe  that 
Dissent  is  so  rapidly  advancing,  nor  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in 
such  imminent  peril,  as  those  persons  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  vet  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  the  cause  of  Dissent  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  will  increase.  And  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  ^ 
l\Iust  there  not  be  in  it  something  which  commends  it  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  and  the  heart  of  a  growingly  enlightened  population,  as  that 
which  is  accordant  with  the  principles  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  ra¬ 
tional  interpretation  of  those  principles?  Must  not  a  cause  which  not 
only  keeps  its  ground,  but  advances  against  such  strong  opposition — 
against  the  wealth,  the  magnificence,  the  authority  of  a  great  national 
institute — against  the  strong  tide  of  national  customs  and  example — 
against  arguments  directed  to  avarice  and  ambition — against  the  united 
influence  of  the  crown,  the  coronet,  and  the  mitre — against  the  law  of 
custom  and  the  aspersions  of  ciilumny ;  must  not  a  cause  which  can 
break  through  such  an  array,  be  sustained  and  upheld  by  some  mighty 
force  of  reason,  or  of  revelation,  or  of  both  ?  To  exist  at  all,  with  so 
much  supposed  internal  evil,  and  so  much  external  opposition,  proves 
no  little  innate  health  and  vigour  ;  but  its  rapid  progression  not  only 
stultifies  all  the  allegations  made  against  the  soundness  of  its  consti¬ 
tution,  but  demonstrates  its  heavenly  origin,  and  ])rognosticates  its 
eventual  and  universal  triumph.*  James,  pp.  101  ;  105,  100. 

For  the  purpose  of  defence,  these  forcible  txnd  eloquent  re¬ 
marks  will  amply  suffice;  but  the  inquiry  which  most  nearly 
concerns  Dissenters  themselves,  is,  how  far  these  evils  admit 
of  mitigation  or  remedy,  consistently  with  their  religious  polity. 
One  of  the  alleged  evils  is,  ‘  the  tendency  to  division  in  con- 

*  gregational  churches*;  which  our  Layman  ascribes  to  ‘cither 
‘  the  want  of  discretion  in  the  preacher,  or  the  turbulent  spirit 

*  of  his  hearers,’ — to  ‘  upstart  preachers  in  the  congregation  , 
or  ‘  the  undue  influence  of  some  leading  member,  who,  upon 
‘  some  sudden  pique,  perhaps,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  build 
‘  another  meeting-house,  and  entice  away  a  part  of  the  people 
‘  with  him,* — and  partly,  to  ‘  the  volatility  of  the  age.  Of  these 
causes  of  division,  those  which  alone  seem  closely  related  to 
Independency,  are,  the  encouraging  of  upstart  preacheis,  and 
the  gendering  of  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  hearers.  Ihc  ioimer 
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is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  an  evil,  if  not  imaginary,  of  rare 
occurrence.  Young  preachers  raised  up  in  this  way,  arc 
eventually  sent,  in  most  cases,  to  an  academy,  and  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  distant  quarter.  In  other  cases,  the  Bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter’s  sound  advice,  in  reference  to  district  visiters,  points  out 
the  best  way  of  proceeding.  It  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  pastor,  whether  such  individuals  shall  prove  ‘  thorns  in  his 
•  side*,  or  ‘  valuable  auxiliaries’.  As  to  the  other  cause  of  di¬ 
vision,  we  frankly  admit,  that  the  too  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
much  misunderstood  and  much  abused  right  of  suffrage,  has  a 
tendency  towards  turbulence,  whether  in  secular  or  in  religious 
societies.  But,  with  Mr.  James,  we  add,  that 

'  The  election  of  our  pastors  and  deacons  by  the  people,  and  tlio  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  people  by  each  other,  seem  to  be  things  so  rational  in 
themselves,  and  so  easily  managed  upon  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  Christian  character,  that  they  are  not  to  be  surrendered  because 
of  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  incident  by  the  imperfection  of  onr 
nature.  And  as  the  evil  is  in  us,  but  not  in  our  system,  our  great 
business  is  to  improve  our  own  hearts  ;  w  hich,  w'ere  it  done  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  it  is,  in  the  management  of  our  church  affairs,  would  im¬ 
mediately  deprive  Dissent  of  that  which  invests  it  with  so  much 
deformity  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies/ 

The  right  of  popular  suffrage  is,  however,  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  as  regards  both  its  design  and  its  proper  force  and  limi¬ 
tation.  A  vote  is  the  expression  of  the  individual’s  will,  and 
nothing  more :  it  implies  tlie  giving  or  withholding  of  assent  to 
a  proposal.  It  moreover  recognizes  the  voter’s  right  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  ;  a  right  founded  upon  his  interest  in  the  decision,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  but  a  social  and  adventitious,  not  a 
natural  right.  His  vote  is  an  element  of  that  decision  which 
affects  the  whole  community ;  and  in  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage,  he  is  acting  in  a  public  capacity,  discharging  a  trust, 
and,  while  consenting  for  himself,  is  in  a  manner  choosing  for 
all  those  whose  interests  his  vote  may  affect.  The  theory  of 
universal  suffrage  rests  upon  the  radical  fallacy,  that  a  man  in 
society  acts  only  for  himself,  and  that,  as  the  natural  rights  of 
all  men  are  equal,  their  civil  r^hts  must  be  equal  too.  As  if  the 
of  society  w’ere  made  up  of  units,  each  of  the  same 
numerical  value,  and  every  individual  had  his  detached  and 
separate  interests,  involving  no  complex  implication  of  those  of 
others !  1  his  absurd  theory  is  as  fatal  to  the  system  of  repre¬ 

sentation  as  to  any  other  mode  of  government ;  for,  according  to 
this  view’  ot  social  rights,  no  one  could  be  qualified  to  represent 
the  jarring  wills  and  conflicting  personal  interests  of  a  multitude : 
these  are  merged  in  those  collective  interests  which  can  alone  he 
represented.  Society  is  altogether  made  up  of  unequal  rights, 
su|>crinduced  upon  men’s  jiatural  and  moral  rights,  w  hich  arc 
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equal  and  inalienable.  The  rijrht  to  govern,  the  rljtrht  to  choose 
governors,  the  right  to  legislate  or  to  execute  the  laws,  are  ail 
rights,  not  inherent  in  any  individual,  but  derived  from  the  rules 
of  society.  The  consent  of  every  individual  of  the  community 
to  public  measures,  can  never  be  either  ascertained  or  required 
for  the  security  of  public  liberty:  the  greater  the  numbers, 
however,  whose  previous  consent  is  made  necessary,  the  greater, 
not  the  degree  of  liberty,  but  its  security.  *  A  man's  being 
‘  governed  by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  has  given  his 
‘  consent,  were  it  practicable,  is  no  otherwise  necessary  to  the 
*  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  than  as  it  affords  a  probable  security 
‘  against  the  dictation  of  laws  imposing  superHuoiis  restrictions 
‘  upon  his  private  will.*  * 

The  right  of  suffrage,  then,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  an  in¬ 
herent  right  in  the  members  of  a  society,  but  as  that  which  is 
designed  to  secure  their  common  rights;  as  a  safeguard  and  pre¬ 
servative  of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself;  a  right  which,  when 
vested  in  a  few,  leaves  the  rest  as  free  as  if  it  were  exercised  by 
all,  but  less  secure  in  their  freedom.  In  smaller  societies,  such 
as  Christian  churches,  it  may  be  desirable  and  practicable  to 
obtain,  in  reference  to  certain  measures,  the  concurrence  of 
every  member;  and  the  suffrages  of  all  present  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  giving  greater  solemnity  to  proceedings,  by  stamping 
them  with  universal  consent.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
however,  that  the  right  of  election,  vested  in  the  people,  is 
mainly  designed  to  protect  the  community  against  foreign  dic¬ 
tation, — the  imposition  of  officers  by  the  civil  magistrate,  or  by 
any  patron,  prelate,  or  presbytery, — rather  than  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  giving  scope  for  individual  preference  or  caprice^ 
The  right  of  suffrage,  whether  exercised  by  few  or  by  many, 
secures  the  freedom  of  the  church ;  and  when,  as  in  most  cases, 
a  majority  or  two  thirds  of  the  members  decide  the  question, 
the  freedom  of  the  minority  is  not  impaired  by  having  their 
choice  or  consent  over-ruled,  because  that  choice  formed  no 
part  of  their  natural  rights.  Every  man  has  a  moral  and  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  consult  his  spiritual  interests,  and  to  choose,  with  this  view, 
his  spiritual  guide ;  but,  as  a  member  of  a  religious  society,  he 
has  no  other  right  than  he  derives  from  the  rules  of  the  society. 
Ey  giving  his  voice  or  vote  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  he  is 
acting  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  others  whose  interests  that 
vote  will  affect;  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  the  sole  nomination. 
To  the  confounding  of  natural  with  adventitious  rights,  of  per¬ 
sonal  with  social,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  much  of  the  evil 
connected  with  popular  elections,  the  turbulence  and  altercation, 

*  Paley. 
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the  pertinacity  and  perverseness  which  are  too  generally  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  divisions  which  sometimes  ensue.  Many  worthy 
persons  are  apt  to  mistake  the  simple  right  to  consent,  for  a 
competency  to  choose, — the  power  to  vote,  for  the  authority 
to  ordain ;  and  to  stand  upon  their  rights,  to  the  manifest  forget¬ 
fulness  of  their  obligations. 

Upon  these  points,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  sentiments  of  the  old  Brownists  and  the  New  Indepenilents 
of  Scotland,  and  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Congregational 
polity.  Dr.  Owen,  in  particular,  is  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  en¬ 
couraging  a  pure  democracy.  ‘  The  call  of  persons  unto  the 

*  pastoral  office,  is  an  act  and  duty  of  the  whole  church.  It  is 
‘  not  an  act  of  the  political  magistrate,  but  of  the  whole  church 
‘ .  .  .  .  that  is,  of  the  fraternity  with  their  elders,  if  they  have 

*  any.  •  .  .  Election  is  not  an  act  of  authority,  but  of  liberty 

*  and  power,  wherein  the  whole  church,  in  the  fraternity,  is 
‘  equal.*  But  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
ciders,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  pastor,  ‘  to  go  before,  to 
‘  direct,  and  guide  the  church  in  the  call  or  choice  of  some 
‘  other  person  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  or  removed.’  Again, 
treating  of  the  admission  and  exclusion  of  members,  while  he 
admits  that  ‘  every  righteous  voluntary  society  hath  naturally  a 

*  power  inherent  in  it  and  inseparable  from  it,  to  receive  into  its 

*  incorporation  such  as,  being  meet  for  it,  do  voluntarily  offer 
‘themselves  thereunto;  as  also  to  reject  and  withhold  the 
‘  privileges  of  the  society  from  such  as  refuse  to  be  regulated  hy 
‘  the  laws  of  the  society;*  he  maintains,  that  both  the  admission 
and  the  exclusion  of  members  ‘  are  acts  of  power  and  authority, 
‘  which  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  elders  only  *  in  an  organized 
church ; — that  ‘  the  key  of  rule  is  committed  unto  the  elders  of 
‘  the  church,  to  be  applied  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
‘  society.’  ♦ 

In  insisting  upon  the  voluntary  nature  of  Christian  churches, 
some  Independents  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  as  being  at  the  same  time  religious  institutions,  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  which,  as  such,  all  true  Christians  have  an  absolute  right, 
and  from  which  they  cannot  be  equitably  debarred.  Either  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man  to  join  in  communion  w  ith  such 
a  church,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, — if  these  voluntary  societies 
arc  mere  arbitrary  associations,  like  joint-stock  companies,  then 
it  matters  little  with  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  or  the  power 
of  admission  may  lie,  as  church-membership  becomes  a  matter 
of  extreme  insignificance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  religious  profession  and  Christian  fellowship  render  it  a 
Christian’s  duty  to  join  himself  to  such  a  church,  it  cannot  be  a 


•  Owen’s  True  Nature  of  a  Church,  pp.  50—60;  170,  176. 
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matter  of  mere  option,  whether  he  shall  be  received  or  rejected, 
nor  ought  the  right  of  franchise  to  be  perverted  into  an  engine 
of  intolerance.  There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  our  Lay¬ 
man's  complaints  on  this  head. 

'  Without  any  desire  to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  pious  and 
plain-hearted  Christians,  it  is  really  offensive,  both  to  good  taste  and 
to  common  sense,  to  erect  them  into  a  spiritual  court  for  sitting  in 
judgement^  upon  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  have  had  superior 
op|M)rtunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  ana  evi¬ 
dences  of  scriptural  religion.  They  may  be  good  judges  of  fiict,  and 
as  such,  the  law  has  qualified  them  to  serve  upon  juries ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pounding  of  the  law,  it  has  wisely  reserved  for  those  who  are  more  con¬ 
versant  with  such  matters.  So,  with  regard  to  church-communion, 
if  a  man  be  a  notorious  evil-liver,  if  he  be  known  to  neglect  the  ob¬ 
vious  duties  of  religion,  and  if  his  temper  or  conduct  be  such  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  reproach,  the  simplest  Christian  may  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact,  and  pronounce  upon  his  incapacity  to  participate  in  Christian 
privileges.  But  beyond  this  he  is  no  authority.  To  make  him  an  ar¬ 
biter  of  opinions  which  he  has  never  studied,  would  be  preposterous ; 
and  not  less  so  to  make  him  an  inquisitor  into  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart,  which,  when  conveyed  in  a  phraseology  different  to  that 
w  ith  w  hich  he  is  most  conversant,  would  appear  to  him  like  speaking 
in  a  strange  tongue. 

'  The  composition  of  many  of  our  churches,  is  known  to  be  such  as 
to  forbid  the  accession  of  respectable  members  upon  the  present  terms. 
To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  will  suppose  a  case.  Some  pious  country 
gentleman  becomes  dissatisfied  w'ith  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  joining  a  neighbouring  dissenting  congregation.  The  pastor 
is  perhaps  a  respectable  man,  but  his  deacons  are  in  a  humble  station  of 
life — say  the  gentleman's  tailor  and  shoemaker.  These  arc  deputed  by 
the  church  to  W’ait  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  measure 
of  his  conscience,  ana  of  inquiring  into  his  spiritual  attainments. 
After  sitting  in  judgement  upon  him,  they  report  to  the  church,  and, 
if  their  account  be  satisfactory,  a  day  is  apjiointed  for  his  admission, 
when  he  has  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  lieforc  mentioned.  I  am  well 
aw'are  that  this  is  not  the  unifonn  practice,  the  loose  connexion  sub¬ 
sisting  amongst  Dissenters  allowing  of  every  variety  of  form ;  in  some, 
therefore,  there  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  Presbytery ;  but  the  re¬ 
cognized  mmle  amongst  Independents  is  such  Jis  I  have  stated.  It  has 
been  justly  observ'ed  by  an  auvocate  for  this  system  of  discipline,  that 
“  perhaps  it  were  better  to  lie  deceived  ten  times  by  the  profession  of 
candidates,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  excluding  one  serious  soul  for 
w  ant  of  everj’^  mark  of  attainment  or  of  sincerity  which  wc  could  de¬ 
sire.  Thongn  a  person  be  'weak  in  faith,*  he  is  not  to  be  rejected, 
but  received,  in  order  that  he  may  be  strengthened." 

'  To  a  well-ordered  mind,  I  n(id  not  say,  how  utterly  repugnant  is 
such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  religion  as  that  above  describ^,  to  all 
those  sentiments  of  refinement  and  good  taste  which  have  so  important 
an  infiuence  upon  the  well-being  of  society.  Dissenters^  have  little 
reason  to  fear  any  detiimcAt  to  their  cause  from  the  xnflucucc  of 
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fiiNhton,  !»o  that  lh»'v  bnw  t)ic  loss  mxsl  to  pnivido  t)u*m84'lvos  with 
Htunibliiig-hl<K*kh  i\{  so  rrvolting  a  chanioto  r.’  ixcnuirks,  \o.  j>p. 

'rhorc  ran  he  no  <lonbt  that  the  small  proporiion  of  many  a 
Dissenting  congregation,  which  is  inchnletl  in  the  organized 
church,  is  owing  in  grt‘at  measure  to  the  tcihnical  formalities 
thrown  in  the  way  of  chuivh-momlM'rship.  This  would  not  he 
so  serious  a  grievance,  were  not  participation  in  thenn^st  solemn 
act  of  Christian  worship  restrict<'d,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Idnirch  ;  hv  which  means  one  of  the  most 
sacred  privileges  common  to  every  sincere  l^eliever,  is  sus]wnded 
on  a  ]>opular  >ote.  There  is  no  part  of  the  practice  of  Inde- 
peiulency  xxhich  is,  we  think,  mon'  open  to  objection  than  this, 
or  which  has  operated  more  nnfnvourahly  to  the  extension  of 
our  churches.  NVe  are  bapp\  to  knov  that  a  distinction  Iv- 
tween  communicants  and  memhers  of  the  society,  has  hern  of 
late  much  more  extensively  recognized  than  formerly,  and  that 
the  terms  of  comimmion  in  Dissenting  churches  arc  very  gene¬ 
rally  assuming  a  more  scriptural  an*!  catholic  character. 

AVe  ha'c  now  gone  thri^ugh  the  present  riti  v's  eimnu- 
rali»>n  of  the  cmIs  resulting  frmn  Inde^xnnh'nc} ,  n^me  of  whicli. 

think  we  luoe  she^' n,  ad«>rd  any  solid  groiuni  of  i>hjeclion 
against  the  (  4mgregali<>nal  r«dit\.  or  voukl  he  lik<  ly  to  h<  dk 
minishc'd  In  ad4>pting  the  l're<h\ terian  or  h'piscopal  ]dalfonn. 
^^e  ha  d  intemled  to  advert  to  a  few  other  points,  such  as  tiir 
alleged  deixnnlenc)  of  the  minister  upon  his  people, — the  main 
stumhling-hhvk  with  mar^  pcT'sons, — the  utility  of  en^lo^^ments, 
the  hest  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  and  other  matters 
to  %^hich,  our  Dayman  thinks,  an  incorporated  I  nion  of  tlir 
1  ongregalion,al  Dissenters  would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention, 
rhese  must  l>c  resc'rxe*!.  howvc'r,  for  consi<l  era  lion  in  future 
articles.  Keform  is  the  onler  of  the  liax.  State  reform  ami 
Dhurch  reform  :  .and  Dissenters  will  I'le.  above  all  other  classes, 
inexcusable,  if  thex  overlook  the  eireumstanees  vliich  call  for 
reform  in  their  own  hodx.  The  work  is  within  their  reach. 

Thex  haxT,  as  Mr.  dames  remarks,  no  need  to  tarry  for  ilecrw.' 

•  • 

of  ecclesiastical  courts  or  acts  of  parliament  ;  their  method  is  si> 
simple  as  t4>  he  easily  reparable,  without  violence ;  and  they 
have  in  the  Sew  Testament  an  infallible  rule  at  hand,  by  which 
to  cxmduct  the  business  of  improvement,  l^et  them  then  study 
their  axoxved  principles, — principles  by  themselves  imperferth 
understood. — tor  the  s;ikr,  not  of  defending,  but  of  reeommend- 
ii.g  them.  M  hat  x^ill  it  avail  them  to  occupy  the  vantage- 
ground  in  their  controversy  with  the  E.suihlish<^  Church,  and 
to  fall  hehintl  in  tlu  march,  of  society?  Let  them  not  fiatier 
theinselv('>.  I'he  *  Dissenting  Interest*  has  been  extendin;^ 
itself  x»ith  ai.  exer-growinr  population,  but  it  ba*  lost  groiiiui  in 
ibe  higher  and  middU  r.ink&.  h  has  n(»t  that  bold  on  tlu  ak 
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fcctions,  without  which  in  vain  the  hyi»tcin  appeals  tn  the  uiulcr- 
stainlinsT.*  It  is  not  producing  many  Uanieil  or  eminent  men, 

•  We  nmst  l)0  allowed  to  lake  thin  op|Kirtuuity  of  .saying  a  few 
wonls  ill  reply  to  a  soiiiewliut  grosa  and  uimianncrly  attack  recently 
made  ii]M»n  us,  by  ^Ir.  8cides,  in  the  hi^cond  edition  of  his  ‘  Principles  of 
Dissent’,  and  eagerly  si'conded  by  some  pitiful  scribbler  in  the  last  No. 
t»f  Fraser’s  IMapizine.  *  The  Author  of  “  Protestant  Nonconformity  ”, 
says  the  former  gentleman,  ‘  res<*nts  the  coujilingof  his  name  and  b<M»k 
‘  with  the  writings  of  Pierce,  Towgoud,  and  (iraham,  us  if  he  felt  de- 
‘  gradeil  in  their  comjiany,  and  aspiriHl  to  a  higher  and  more  honour- 
‘  abb*  rank  than  he  nflows  them  to  occupy. . . .  There  was  a  time  when 

*  that  Journal,  the  Kclectic  Review,  held  ditferent  language . We 

*  would  not  Ik*  bigots,  but  neither  would  we  be  trimmers  and  tiuie- 
‘  servers’.  The  reverend  gentleinan  alludes,  our  readers  will  ^KTceive, 
to  a  noti*  which  appeared  at  page  131  of  our  last  volume,  on  which  the 
w  riter  (whom  ]Mr.  S.  has  thought  pro|H‘r  to  assume  to  be  Mr.  Conder) 
venturi'd  to  remind  him,  that  tlie  work  on  Protestant  Nonconformity 
was  professi'dly  written  with  a  view  to  redeem  the  subject  from  the 
ilisadvantages  of  controversy,  and  dilfers  altogether  from  such  j)o- 
liMuieal  works  as  TowgiKal’s  Letters,  in  w  hich,  amid  much  acute  ex])o- 
snre  of  tin*  defects  of  the  Established  Church,  the  reader  would  s**arch 
in  vain  for  the  principles  of  Nonconformity .  JMr.  Scales  cannot  1m* 
igm»rant  that  TowgcKKl  was  no  enemy  to  Establishments  as  such,  still 
h‘.ss  an  advocate  of  lnde|K*ndency,  and  that  mo.st,  if  not  all  the  ob- 
h'ctious  he  brings  forward  upiinst  the  Church  of  England,  would  be 
annihihited  by  certain  speciiic  reforms,  or  by  a  scheme  of  liberal  com- 
])rehension.  lie  must  kmuv,  Uh»,  that  the  learned  Writer  was  an 
Arian,  and  that  his  b<Njk  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  promote  a  spirit 
tif  ])iety  among  ‘  juvenile  readers’,  lie  must  therefore  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  aware,  that,  w'ithout  any  depreciation  of  the  talent  displayeti  by 
'l  ow  giHMl,  the  elheieiiey  and  tendt  ney  of  his  work  might  Im*  questiom‘d. 
\vl,  in  mere  spleen,  he  has  eiu»sen  to  represent  that  the  Author  of  *  Pn>- 
tesiant  Nonconformity  ’  felt  degraded  by  lK*ing  classi*d  w'ith  Pierce, 
'l  ow  gtKMi,  and  (iraham,  and  to  insinuate  a  still  baser  charge,  as  to  a 
change  of  opinion,  nay,  an  interested  or  time-serving  change  «»f  opi¬ 
nion, — although  he  well  knew'  that  Mr.  Conder’s  objections  to  ToW- 
g<H»d,  ^jc.  ap|K*ared  in  the  preface  to  his  work  in  18111,  and  actually 
formed  a  main  reason  h>r  liis  undertaking  the  labour.  With  these  facts 
iM'fore  him  confronting  his  most  ungeiitlemanly  and  slanderous  impu¬ 
tation,  we  kimw  not  what  excuse  he  can  offer  for  his  disregard  of  the 
ninth  commandment.  After  this,  his  condescending  to  retain  Mr. 
(’onder’s  book  in  his  ‘  list’,  is  a  matchless  piece  of  magnanimity. 
Fraser  has  blundered  somewhat  ludicrously  in  his  malignity,  mistaking 
tile  “  Author  of  Nonconformity  ”,  apparently,  for  his  venerable  father, 
ami  making  merry  over  the  'toothless  gums',  and  'shrivelled  old 
hack’,  and  ‘dotage’  of  the  superannuated  old  ‘trimmer  and  time- 
server’,  w  hom  he  supjKises  to  have  falh*n  int<» '  the  fangs  of  the  revereiwi 
Traelitian’,  Mr.  Seales,  as  an  ajiostate  from  the  ranks  of  dissent  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  All  this  is  in  character.  Mr.  Scales’s  attack  is,  we 
iio|K*,  out  <d  character. 
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wliosc  example  miplit  exert  a  commanding  influence.  Unrely 
arc  young  men  of  liberal  education  and  good  family  found  to 
enter  the  Dissenting  ministry, — a  sure  indication  that  the  oflice 
itself  is  divested  of  its  proper  dignity  and  legitimate  attraction. 
It  is,  we  fear,  too  true,  as  our  Layman  remarks,  that  Dissenting 
congregations  ‘  exhibit  a  dearth  of  society  to  well-educated  per- 
‘  sons,  that  has  a  strong  tendency  to  drive  them  from  their  eom- 
‘  munion.*  No  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  had  greater  effect 
in  alienating  the  most  promising  of  our  youth  from  the  worship 
and  institutions  of  their  fathers,  than  the  difficulty  of  finding 
intelligent  and  well-bred  associates  within  the  contracted  circle. 
Not  all  the  labours  of  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society*, 
nor  all  the  refined  taste,  and  powerful  eloquence,  and  engaging 
modesty  of  the  World  Newspaper,  will  be  able  to  counteract 
this  tendency  to  defection,  unless  efficient  exertions  are  made 
to  regain  the  relative  standing  that  has  been  lost.  Any  cause 
that  does  not  succeed  in  attaching  to  it  the  majority  of  the 
pious  and  intelligent  among  the  rising  generation,  must  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  rapid  decline.  Not  that  we  have  any  fear 
with  respect  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Dissent  is  founded. 
These,  if  the  present  race  of  Independents  were  extinguished, 
would  find  other  advocates.  The  present  Writer  suggests  the 
probability,  that  if  they  do  not  look  about  them,  ‘  a  new  order 
‘  of  Dissenters  may  spring  up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Kstablish- 

*  ment,  to  rescue  the  cause  of  scriptural  religion  out  of  their 

*  hands. 

*  Already  there  is  a  considerable  body,  l)oth  clorg}'  and  laity,  who 
are  dissutisfitHl  with  her  institutions,  and  anxious  for  a  further  reform¬ 
ation,  which  cannot  be  withheld  much  longer.  Among  them,  many 
are  di»sirous  of  seeing  the  C’hurch  divested  of  her  |>olitical  connexions, 
and  of  reducing  Kpisc^pacy  to  a  nearer  aHinity  with  the  ]>rimitive 
htundard  ;  and  thesi',  if  Dissenters  do  not  bestir  tliemselves,  will  form 
the  rallying  point  for  the  sounder  portion  of  the  community.* 

Hut  in  whose  ears  do  we  speak?  Where  are  the* men  in  any 
section  of  the  religious  world,  who  unite  the  penetration,  and 
high-mindedness,  and  courage,  and  energy  requisite  for  the 
great  undertaking  of  shaping,  hy  timely  measures,  the  spirit  of 
the  coming  times?  We  are  all  too  busy  with  the  passing  mo¬ 
ment, — or  dreaming. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Jujluetice  of  Climate  in  the  Prci'cnlion  and  Cure  of 
Chronic  Diseases;  more  particularly  of  the  Chc.st  and  Digestive 
Organs,  ^:c.  By  James  Clark,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  ^'cond  Edition 
enlarged,  flvo.  pp.  40U.  Loudon,  1U30. 
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2.  Change  of  Air,  or  the  Pursuit  of  Health :  on  Autumnal  Excur¬ 
sion  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  the  year  1829,  Ac. 
By  James  Johnson,  M.D.  Ac.  Ac.  Ilighley.  8vo.  pp.  294.  Price 
8j.  Gd.  London,  1831. 

3.  0/1  the  Curative  Influence  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Hastings ;  >\'ith  Observations  on  Diseases  in  whicn  a 
residence  on  the  Coast  is  most  beneficial.  By  William  Harwood, 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  326.  London,  1828. 

A  LL  the  operations  and  agencies  of  nature  arc  in  a  certain 
sense  mysterious ;  but  the  influences  which  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances  exert  on  organized  life,  more  especially  excite  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  observers.  In  these  cases,  frequently,  not  the 
smallest  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  from  abstract  reasoning  or 
analogical  deduction,  towards  an  anticipation  or  explication  of 
the  event  that  shall  be  produced.  On  looking  at  a  mass  of 
opium,  and  the  same  bulk  of  ipecacuan,  who  would  suppose 
that  the  one  would  excite  and  depress  the  nervous  frame,  and 
the  other  cause  a  discharge  of  the  stomach's  contents  ?  But 
having  once  and  again  witnessed  such  results  from  the  action  of 
these  substances,  we  give  them  credit  for  their  specific  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  use  them  on  future  occasions  with  full  expectation 
of  similar  agency.  Our  knowledge  generally,  indeed,  whether 
actiiiired  by  personal  observation  or  obtained  from  the  reports 
of  others,  rests  entirely  upon  experience ;  and  a  register  or  clas¬ 
sification  of  actual  facts,  constitutes  the  elements  and  essence  of 
science.  One  circumstance  is  equally  astonishing  with  another, 
until  familiarity  has  rendered  it  less  striking  and  impressive. 

In  the  phenomena,  however,  to  which  the  publications  before 
us  relate,  the  mystery  may  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  know  ledge,  as  in  some  measure  peculiar ;  since  analogy  af¬ 
fords  no  confirmation  of  the  exactness  of  our  register,  and  in¬ 
ferences  which  would  be  thought  legitimately  deducible  from 
observation,  arc  often  found  much  more  fallacious  than  could  d 
priori  be  conceived.  Air,  the  chemist  tells  us,  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  and  proportion  of  ingredients ;  surely,  then, 
when  I  find  myself  vigorous  and  alert  while  breathing  the  air  of 
one  place,  and  depressed  while  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  an¬ 
other  district,  cither  the  ingredients  of  the  air,  or  the  relative 
quantities  of  these  ingredients,  are  different.  No,  says  the  eu- 
dioinetric  experimenters ;  *  Berthollet  found  these  ingredients 

*  the  same  in  Egypt  and  in  France ;  Dr.  Thomson  found  them 
‘  the  same  in  Edinburgh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  Gay 
‘  Lussac  examined  the  air  brought  from  the  height  of  21,000 

*  feet  above  Paris,  and  found  it  precisely  the  same  as  the  air  at 

*  the  earth's  surface/  Yet,  how  changed  would  be  our  feelings 
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and  our  conditions,  by  being  enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  several  localities  above  mentioned  ! 

But  we  shall  he  told,  that,  although  the  chemical  principles 
and  constituents  of  air  are  alike  in  all  districts,  the  physical  or 
mechanical  properties  vary  with  the  varying  place ;  that,  in  oik 
part,  its  tem|)erature  is  higher,  in  another,. low er ;  that  here,  it  is 
laden  with  humidity,  and  there,  dry  almost  beyond  endurance; 
that,  over  some  places,  poisonous  effluvia  are  constantly  hover¬ 
ing,  conveyed  by  ‘the  wings  of  the  wind’,  and  that  in  others, 
putrid  and  marshy  exhalations  are  incessantly  mixing  Uicm- 
selves  with  the  mailer  we  inspire  as  atmosphere.  8uch  is  in- 
dispuuhly  the  fact ;  but  the  difficulty  still  recurs,  of  varied  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  these  noxious  influences,  beyond  the  power  of  anv 
calculation,  either  from  general  experience  or  particular  experi¬ 
ment.  W'e  know  that,  even  where  the  air  is  of  constant 
purity,  the  place,  or,  in  other  words,  the  atmosphere,  shall 
ojH'ratc  very  <litferently  on  two  individuals  who  would  be  af- 
fccteil  by  all  other  exterior  influenees  in  almost  an  identical 
manner.  \N’c  are  acquainted,  for  example,  w  ith  tw’o  sisu*rs,  one 
of  whom  is  alw  ays  improved  by  a  residence  at  Brighton ;  while 
the  other  has  made  many  unsuccessful  trials  to  conquer  the  un¬ 
comfortable  and  painful  feeling  which  Brighton  air  uniformly 
engenders^  Further,  let  the  state  of  the  air  Ik?  tried  upon  other 
principles  than  that  of  its  chemical  constituents, — let  humidity 
or  dryness  density  or  rarity,  l^e  the  objects  of  the  experi¬ 
menter's  attention,  and  he  shall  find,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a 
few  imlividuals,  but  upon  the  |K*rsons  of  all  who  inhale  it,  very 
sensible  effects  produced,  which  shall  have  no  apparent  refer¬ 
ence  in  any  w  ay  to  these  ascertained  varieties.  What  chemist  has 
ever  remlered  tangible  or  sensible,  the  poison  of  tnaf-aria? 
Who  has  l>een  able  to  detect  the  aerial  something  which  tra¬ 
verses  districts,  and  lays  it'i  contributions  upon  tbeir  inhabitants, 
in  the  shape  of  influen/as,  coryzas,  &c.?  Can  any  enquirer  .say, 
why  epidemic  disorders  (which  arc  certainly  atmospherical,) 
should  be  so?  Ooos  it  appear  from  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  institutetl,  that  the  virulent  pestilences  of  the  Levant 
have  reference  to  any  hygrometrical  or  other  changes  in  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air? 

So  proverbial,  indeed,  are  the  uncertainties  and  varieties  of 
atmospheric  influences,  (even  without  reference  to  the  specific 
and  extraordinary  circumstances  just  referred  to,)  that  some  in¬ 
telligent  individuals  have  expressed  doubts  on  the  subject  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  have  stated  their  conviction,  that  what  has  been 
ascrilKd  to  air,  in  the  w’ay  of  constitutional  change,  is  more  pro¬ 
perly  attributable  to  scenery,  and  circumstance,  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  But,  not  to  mention  many  other  objections  to  this  prin- 
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ciplc,  how  can  tliese  influences  be  supposed  effectixc  in  the  ease 
of  an  infant’s  removal  from  one  placi  to  anotlier?  What,  for 
example,  but  the  actual  change  of  place,  could  possibly  have 
operated  the  benefit  immediately  and  visibly  obtained  in  tl»c  ftd- 
iowing  case,  taken  at  random  from  a  modern  author,  and  which 
is  a  mere  instance  of  what  is  daily  occurrin^j  ?  liuleed,  were  re¬ 
course  had  to  the  expedient  more  fre(juently,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  life  and  health  of  young  patients,  who  are  often,  ns  the 
Writer  expresses  himself,  ‘sid)jected  to  hot  fires,  and  multi- 
‘  tildes  of  nurses,  and  the  steam  of  the  bathing-tul),  and  small 

*  unrenf Hated  apartments,  instead  of  being  put  under  the  genial 

*  intluence  of  fresh  and  pure  air.*  ‘  I  was  much  impressed, 

‘  some  time  since  *,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  w  ith  the  forcible  manner 
‘  in  which  a  medical  friend  dwelt  upon  this  principle,  or  rather 
‘  fact, — that  not  only  air,  but  change  of  air^  will  often  be  found 
‘  to  break  in  upon  morbid  habits,  and  put  a  stop  even  to  the 
‘  convulsive  disorders  of  children.  “  1  had  given  '*,  said  my 
‘  friend,  “  mv  child  into  the  hands  of  a  celebrated  individual, 

*  whom  1  knew  to  be  an  able  man,  but  who,  1  knew  at  the  same 
‘  time,  was  more  partial  to  copious  and  repeated  bleedings  than 
‘  mv  own  observation  and  feelings  justify ;  but  the  infant  w'as 
‘  committed  to  his  care,  and  interference,  on  several  accounts, 

‘  was  improper.  1  had  determined,  however,  on  a  particular 

*  day,  did  not  my  friend  make  his  appearance  according  to  his 

*  appointment,  to  act  at  once  from  my  ow  n  impressions, — to 

*  drag  the  child  from  the  sick  chamber,  where,  in  spile  of  treat- 

*  ment,  he  was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  to  try  the  eftect  of 
‘  change  of  air.  We  had  not  got  a  mile  from  home,  when  things 
‘  assumed  a  more  pleasing  aspect— and  we  had  no  more  bleed- 
‘  ing,  nor  any  more  convulsions.’*  * 

Every  thing,  indeed,  according  to  our  apprehensions,  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  supposition,  that  air  influences  the  frame  beyond 
the  mere  fancy  of  the  percipient.  It  is  moreover  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  simple  change  frequently  produces  extraor¬ 
dinary  etiects,  even  w  hen  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  removed,  would  be  pronounced  not  so  salubrious  as 
that  from  which  he  was  taken.  All  this,  we  repeat,  occurs  in  a 
manner  which  renders  the  ])redication  of  the  su|Kirior  or  inferior 
salubrity  of  any  place  a  matter  of  considerable  nicety.  That 
the  knowledge  of  some  practical  facts,  however,  may  be  gained 
by  reasoning  and  observation,  is,  on  tlie  other  hand,  pretty  cer¬ 
tain;  and  we  feel  indebted,  therefore,  to  those  writers  who 
make  it  their  business  to  notice  and  accumulate  facts  bearing 
upon  the  important  inquiry,  Can  I,  by  change  of  place  or  air, 
avert  from  some  near  and  dear  relative  the  disorder  which 
menaces  our  s|)eedy  separation?  Is  that  dreadful  malady,  con¬ 
sumption,  susceptible  of  arrest  by  any  specific  quality  apper- 
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taining  to  this  or  that  atmosphere  ?  Will  the  *  horrors  of  indi- 
*  gestion',  with  all  its  dtcW  cohort  of  nervous  ailments,  be  put 
to  flight  hy  altered  locality  and  air? 

Dr.  Clark*s  treatise  supplies  the  reader  with  the  most  ample 
details  upon  these  points  ;  and  to  his  work  we  shall  have  occasion 
chiefly  to  advert  in  the  present  article.  Dr.  Johnson's  refer¬ 
ences  to  these  inquiries  are  incidental  and  episodic,  rather 
than  strictly  the  business  of  his  l)ook ;  and  Dr.  Harwood  has 
mainly  limited  himself  to  the  notice  of  that  kind  of  air  which 
Hastings  and  its  vicinity  affords  to  the  different  classes  of  in¬ 
valids  w  ho  resort  to  that  beautiful  part  of  our  sea-coast. 

There  is  one  consolation  w  hich  connects  itself  with  researches 
of  the  nature  now  referred  to,  and  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
(juently  iterated ;  viz.,  that  emigration  into  foreign  lands  has 
been  enforced  and  acted  on  to  an  extent^  and  with  anticipations ^ 
which  a  more  ample  and  determined  investigation  by  disin^ 
tercsted  observers  by  no  means  warrants.  Notliing  can  l>e  con¬ 
ceived  more  truly  distressing  than  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  wlio  has  either  just  seen,  or  is  on  the  point  of  wit¬ 
nessing,  the  decease  of  a  beloved  wife  or  child ;  that,  had  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  been  such  as  to  afford  a  journey 
or  voyage  to  foreign  climes,  the  event  would  have  been  far 
different.  To  individuals  thus  circumstanced,  it  must  be  a 
source  of  comfort  and  thankfulness,  to  find  different  writers  ac¬ 
cording  in  their  disbelief  of  the  supposed  specific  influences  of 
this  or  that  distant  district,  to  any  thing  like  the  degree  that 
more  partial  or  loss  attentive  observation  had  tauglit.  Dr. 
Johnson  expresses  himself  on  this  head  in  a'vcry  forcible  man¬ 
ner ;  and  Dr.  C  lark,  whom  we  must  regard  as  still  higher  au¬ 
thority,  points  out  ])laees  in  our  own  country,  which  seem  to 
him  to  be  more  suitable  even  to  consumptive  patients^  than  those 
which  have  gained  a  celebrity  abroad.  IMany  additional  tes¬ 
timonies  might  he  cited  in  favour  of  continued  residence  at 
home,  even  in  many  cases  w  here  emigration  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  only  chance  of  recovery  from  otherwise  a  hope¬ 
less  disorder. 

*  us  hear*,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  w’hat  a  clergyman  of  erudition, 
talents,  and  keen  perception,  himself  a  valetudinarian,  says  of  the 
balmy  intluence  of  Italian  skies.  **  Feb.  12th. — Oh  this  land  of  ze¬ 
phyrs  !  Yesterday  w  as  warm  as  July  ;  to-dav  we  are  shivering  with 
a  bhnik  easterly  w’lnd  and  an  English  black  Jrost.  Naples  is  one  of 
the  worst  climates  in  Kuro|H'  for  complaints  in  the  chest.  Whatever 
w’c  may  think  of  sea-air  in  England,  the  effect  is  very  different  here. 
The  sea*bri*eze  in  Devonshire  is  mild  and  soft;  here,  it  is  keen  and 
piercing. 

‘  “  ^Inrch  1  tth.  /Eoni  homnia.  If  a  man  be  tired  of  the  slow, 
lingering  process  of  consumption,  let  him  repair  to  Naples ;  and  the 
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denmtrment  will  be  much  more  rapid.  The  Sirocco  wind,  wluch  hat 
been  blowing  for  six  days,  continues  with  the  same  violence.  Tiit 
effects  of  this  south-east  blast,  fraught  with  all  the  plagues  of  the  de¬ 
serts  of  Africa,  are  immediately  felt  in  that  leaden,  oppressive  dejec¬ 
tion  of  spirits  which  is  the  most  intolerable  of  diseases.  This  surely 
must  Ik?  the  plumheus  ausier  of  Horace. 

*  **  Doc.  20th.  Rome.  The  more  I  see  of  Italy,  the  more  I  doubt 
whether  it  l)c  worth  while  for  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of 
80  long  a  journey,  for  the  sake  of  any  advantages  to  he  found  in  it,  in 
respect  of  climate  during  the  ^vinter.  To  come  to  Italy  with  the 
hopes  of  escaping  the  winter,  is  a  grievous  mistake.  This  might  be 
done  by  getting  into  the  summer  hemisphere ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  1  believe  that  Devonshire,  after  all,  may.  be  the  best 
place  for  an  invalid  during  that  season.  If  the  thermometer  l)e  not  so 
tow  here,  the  temperature  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  are  tmtre 
bitter  and  cutting.  In  Devonshire,  too,  all  the  comforts  of  the 
country  arc  directed  against  cold ;  here,  all  the  precautions  are  the 
other  way.  The  streets  arc  built  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  now  as  damp  and  cold  as  rain  or  frost  can 
make  them.  And  then,  what  a  difference  between  the  warm  carpet, 
the  snug  elbowed  chair,  and  the  blazing  coal  Are  of  an  English 
winter  evening ;  and  the  stone  staircases,  marble  floors,  and  starving 
casements  of  an  Italian  house ! — where  every  tiling  is  designed  to  guard 
against  the  heat  of  summer,  which  occupies  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
Italian  year,  as  the  winter  season  does  of  our  oivn.  The  only  advant¬ 
age  of  Italy  then,  is,  that  your  penance  is  shorter  than  it  would  be  in 
England ;  f[»r  1  repeat  that,  during  the  time  it  lasts,  winter  is  more 
severely  felt  here  tiian  at  Sicbiioutn,  where  I  would  even  recommend 
an  Italian  invalid  to  repair,  from  November  till  Febniarv'^ ; — if  he  could 
possess  himself  of  Fortuuatus’s  cap  to  remove  the  diincultics  of  the 
journey.”  * 

After  citing  these  and  other  testimonies  of  the  like  kind,  in¬ 
termixing  with  them  remarks  of  his  own,  which  we  cannot  find 
room  to  transcribe  at  length,  Dr,  Jolinson  concludes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  munner. 

‘  Heaven  forbid  that,  on  such  a  momentous  question  as  this,  involv¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  should  throw  the  weight  of  a 
feather  in  the  scale,,  against  the  preservation  or  even  prolongation  of 
human  existence ;  but  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much,  not 
to  know  the  errors  of  discrimination  and  the  fallacies  of  hope,  that 
send  pulmonary  invalids  from  the  gloomy  skies  but  comfortable  abodea 
of  England,  to  lands  w'hcre  comfort  is  unknown  even  by  name,  and 
whose  atmospheres  cannot  work  miracles,  whatever  their  saints  may 
do.  The  balance,  indeed,  between  permanent  benefit  and  blighted  ex¬ 
pectation,  or  even  actual  injurvj  is  so  nearly  poised,  as  that  a  breath 
may  turn  the  scale.  That  breath  is  os  often  one  of  error  as  of  judge¬ 
ment.  The  consequences  arc  obvious.’ 

We  are  sufficiently  aware  that  inferences  drawn  from  compar¬ 
ative  length  of  lives,  in  favour  of  the  superior  salubrity  of  one 
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place  over  another,  arc  liable  to  much  fallacy,  inasmuch  ns 
habits  of  livin*;,  the  condition  of  medical  polity,  the  greater  in¬ 
telligence,  activity,  and  tact  of  professional  guardians  of  henhli, 
and  <)ther  causes,  may  combine  in  producing  the  results,  which 
would  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  air  of  a  country. 

Hut  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  find,  (and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  advocates  of  our  own  climate,)  that  a  compar¬ 
ative  table  of  the  value  and  length  of  lives  in  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  Kurope,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  London  over  the 
others ; — even  London,  involved,  as  it  constantly  is,  in  the  smoke 
and  filth  of  a  densely  crow  ded  population,  w  ith  millions  of  coal 
fires  constantly  homing; — and  that  England  at  large,  with  all 
its  disadvantages  of  contmual  vicissitudes  ami  cloudy  skies,  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  the  country  in  which  the  greatest  longevity  is  at¬ 
tained.  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  subjoined  statement,  taken  from  the  statistical  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Hawkins. 

*  On  an  average  of  the  ten  years  from  Ifilfi  to  IfiSfi,  the  annual 
mortality  in  Home  was  1  in  24^.  That  is,  out  of  every  individuals 
in  the  hiternal  I'ity,  one  was  annually  ImritHl.  In  XapU's,  the  ratio 
of  mortality  is  somewhat  h*ss,  Inung  1  in  annually.  Let  us  now 
lt¥»k  to  I^>ndon.  The  rate  of  mortality  there  is,  annually,  1  in  40. 
In  England,  gt'iierally,  it  is  1  in  (iO.  In  Paris,  it  is  1  in  32:  in 
France  gimenilly,  it  is  1  in  40  (the  sjimc  as  Lmdon,  and  20  more  un¬ 
favourable  than  England).  In  Nice,  it  is  1  in  31.  In  (ilasgi>w,  it  is 
1  in  44.  In  the  Pays  dk  Vaud,  1  in  40,  or  11  more  un&vourahle 
than  England  genendly.* 

It  has  already  hecn  admitted,  that’  mere  change,  in  many 
cases,  may  prove  of  decided  advantage,  even  though  the  new 
district  may  not  Ih%  to  the  continued  resident,  so  salubrious  as 
the  one  the  patient  has  quitted ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  an 
inference  may  be  draw  n  in  favour  of  removal.  Here,  of  course, 
facts  must  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
we  are  about  to  lay  Irefore  our  readers  a  brief  summary  of  Dr. 
Clark's  very  careful  and  impartial  inyestigations.  Preyiously  to 
this,  however,  it  may  not  be  impro|>er  to  present,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  the  substance  of  what  is  partly  certain  and  partly  con¬ 
jectural,  in  reference  to  ‘  the  influence  of  situation  ’  (as  far  as 
our  ow  n  country  is  concerned)  *  on  the  duration  of  life.' 

Mr.  Mansford,  who,  some  years  since,  published  an  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
health  and  longevity  are  most  efiectually  secured  by  residence 
in  those  situations  that  are  at  the  same  time  high,  and  dry,  and 
temperate.  He  attaches  much  importance  to  the  relative  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  when  individuals  are 
not  merely  temporary  visiUTs  to  sj>ots,  the  air  of  which  has 
more  or  less  levity  or  v**eighf,  but  continued  inhabitants  of  the 
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]>arts.  An  elevation  of  500  feet,  which,  in  a  hilly  country,  is 
hv  no  means  uncommon,  diminishes,  we  are  told,  the  weight  of 
the  atinospiiere  pressinpf  upon  us  nearly  six  hundred  pounds ; 
and,  however  insensible  we  may  be  to  such  reduction,  Mr, 
Manstord  contends,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  having  very  important 
influence  upon  the  interior  actions  of  the  system. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  he  says,  that  the  removal  of  so  large  a 
degree  of  resistance  must  give  a  greater  freedom  of  action  to 
the  main  spring  ot  the  circulation,  :is  well  as  greater  power  of 
distension  to  the  vessels  themselves,  especially  to  the  superficial 
vessels ;  both  of  which  causes,  like  all  others,  will  operate  most 
powerfully  on  a  part  with  a  tendency  to,  or  under  the  actual 
]wesence  of  disorder.  Hence,  he  supposes,  (and  the  supposi¬ 
tion  seems  pretty  well  grounded,)  that  those  persons  who  arc 
consumptively  disposed  should  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  this 
kind ;  wliich,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity  when  the  individual  is  without  any  tendency  to  aflcc- 
tioiis  of  the  chest.  For  tiie  consumptive,  Mr.  M.  recommends 
lower  and  even  moister  situations;  and  he  adds  testimonies 
from  various  authors  of  character,  to  prove,  that  consumption  is 
less  frequent  in  such  localities  as  are  fenny  and  damp,  and 
where  intermittent  fevers  prevail,  than  they  are  in  districts 
otherwise  more  salubrious.  We  are  informed,  for  instance, 
tliat,  in  Holland,  consumptions  are  comparatively  infrequent; 
and  l)rs.  Wells,  Harrison,  and  others  have  stated,  that  the  moist 
parts  of  fenny  counties  do  not  abound  so  much  in  consumptive 
invalids  as  their  higher  and  dryer  parts.  U'hc  inference  which 
!Mr.  M.  draws  from  these  data  is  this;  that  *  air  impregnated 

*  w  ith  moisture,  or  with  diflerent  eflluvia  or  miasmata,  by  which 

*  its  purity  is  lowered,  is  rather  favourable  to  the  consumptive 

*  than  otherwise.*  But  *  air  answering  to  these  conditions  is, 

*  for  the  most  part,  only  to  be  found  in  low  situations ;  where 
‘  the  extreme  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resistance  of- 

*  fered  by  it  to  inordinate  action  of  the  vessels,  especially  of 

*  their  extreme  brunches,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  share  in 
‘  the  beneficial  effect.* 

Other  writers,  however,  have  told  us,  that  consumption  is  at 
least  of  as  great  frequency  among  the  fens  as  in  dryer  districts; 
and  some  writers  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  a  doctrine  so 
full,  they  allege,  of  fallacy  and  error  as  that  just  alluded  to. 
Here,  of  course,  as  in  other  matters,  actual  observation,  rather 
than  abstract  reasoning,  must  decide  the  controversy. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  uixin  those 
spots  as  offering  the  greatest  promise  to  phthisical  invalids, 
w  hich  are' sheltered  from  bleak  winds,  but  w  here  the  air  is  not 
too  light,  as  is  the  case  in  mountainous,  or  even  hilly  situations, 
but  where,  together  with  relative  lowness,  a  dry,  rather  than  a 
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marshy  soil,  gives  its  character  to  the  circumamhient  air.  Ele¬ 
vation  and  dryness  arc  probably  the  most  conducive  to  health 
and  longevity,  when  consumptive  ailment  is  not  part  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  UMideucy ;  and  the  following  statement  we  hold  to  be 
generally  accurate. 

'  A  short  residonci'  in  an  elevated  place  may  lie  sufheient  to  invi- 
gi>rate  the  young  c<invalescent ;  hut  that  of  the  old  man  must  Ik*  more 
permanent ;  he  may  ]>erhaj>s  quit  it  cK'casionallv  a  short  time  with  im¬ 
punity,  hut  he  must  wmsiuer  it  his  residence  where  nine-tenths  of  his 
time  must  lie  spi'nt.  ANive  all,  those  who  have  passed  the  whole  or 
the  gTrtUer  part  of  a  long  life  in  an  elevated  situation,  should  bt*  cau¬ 
tious  of  quitting  it  to  n*side  in  a  lower  one.  If  lightening  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  load  can  give  fresli  vigour  to  the  vital  actions,  and  thus  prolong 
life,  increasing  it  must  iuxK*ssjirily,  by  depressing  them,  shorten  it. 
The  livi's  of  Parr  and  .lohn  .Tac(»hs  s«x>n  terminatetl  after  quitting  their 
native  hills,  the  one  of  .lura,  and  the  other  of  ShrojKihire.’ 

'Pile  dirtercut  measures  of  temperature,  of  dryne.ss  or  its  op- 
po  site,  and  of  density,  are,  |>erhaps,  the  w  hoU*  qualities  of  air 
from  which  we  could  a  priori  predicate  suitable  conditions  for 
ditlerent  tendencies  ancf  actual  disorders. 

'I'here  is  om'  other  principle,  however,  in  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence,  which  is  sufliciently  manifest,  and  to  which  the  above 
qualities  may  Ik*  considered  as,  for  the  most  part,  subordinate. 
\\  e  allude  to  those  incessant  w  orkings  of  electrical  agency 
which  at  once  form  and  disperse  clouds,— which  drink  up  the 
moisture  of  this  part,  to  pour  it  out  in  large  inundations  on  that 
part,— which,  in  fact,  are  the  physical  or  immediate  sources  of 
the  ihuiulei’s  roar  and  the  lightning’s  glare  ;  w  hich,  acting  upon 
the  animal  frame,  occasion  many  beasts  of  the  field  to  prove  to 
the  rustic  observer  haroiueliic  indices  of  the  most  faithful  kind; 
and  which  exalt  and  depress  the  scale  of  human  fet*lings  with  a 
rapidity  and  force  that  are  truly  astonishing.  Even  maniacal 
paroxysms,  that  are  by  some  attributed  to  the  ]>hases  of  the 
moon,  are,  we  lielieve,  more  justly  referrible  to  electric  in¬ 
fluence;  and  when  we  s|x*ak  of  the  Sirocco,  and  the  Trade 

inds,  and  the  Hurricane,  we  merely  talk  of  so  many  modifi¬ 
cations  of  electric  impulse. 

8o  decidcilly,  in  our  opinion,  are  these  principles  established, 
as,  to  incline  us  to  think  that,  should  an  advancement  in 
science  bring  with  it  any  improvement  in  meteorological  or  at¬ 
mospheric  philosophy,  electricity  would  l>e  found  the  main 
spring  by  which  aerial  mutations  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  are 
accomplished,  l^yond  the  fact,  how  ever,  that  the  positive  and 
negative  and  mixed  conditions  of  the  electric  agency  influence 
the  air,  and,  through  that  medium,  the  animate  machine,  no- 
thmg  has  hitherto  l>een  precisely  or  definitively  ascertained; 
and  the  electric  relations  atul  dc‘{>eDdcncies  of  organized  bodies 
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are  not  at  present  sufficiently  susceptible  of  generalization  for 
any  correct  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them.  Observation, 
then,  as  before  mentioned,  is,  as  yet,  our  only  guide  through 
these  mazes  of  meteorological  difliculties;  and  we  must  witness 
effects,  or  trust  to  the  accounts  of  others,  bt*fore  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  with  any  thing  like  certainty  respecting  the  salubrity  of 
this,  or  the  insalubrity  of  that  district,  as  it  res)H:cts  soil  and  aU 
mosphere. 

Dr.  Clark  has  rendered  this  service  to  the  public  in  the  inte¬ 
resting  volume  before  us  ;  a  brief  abstract  of  which  we  shall  now 
lay  before  our  readers. 

After  reprobating  the  practice — which  was  some  time  ago 
more  common  than  it  now  is — of  sending  hopeless  cases  of  con¬ 
sumptive  affection  to  terminate  in  foreign  and  distant  lands ; 
and  after  cautioning  the  reader  generally  against  the  indulgence 
of  too  sanguine  expectations  on  the  score  of  changes;  Dr. 
C.  proceeds  to  particularize  those  ailments  in  which  an  altered 
atmosphere,  under  judicious  regulations  and  restrictions,  may 
at  times  prove  radically  and  lastingly  beneficial.  These  are, 
mainly,  disorders  manifestly  implicating,  and  in  must  cases  ori¬ 
ginating  in,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  con¬ 
sumptive  derangements  in  their  early  stages ;  other  disorders, 
w  hich,  although  having  principally  to  do  with  the  lungs  or  their 
appendages,  are  not  truly  consumptive ;  and  lastly,  chronic 
rheumatism,  lie  then  divides  the  milder  regions  of  our  own 
country  into  four  districts  or  grou|>es  of  climate : 

*  That  of  the  South  Coast,  coinpreheudliig  the  tract  of  coast  Ix'twccn 
Hastings  and  Portland  Island ;  the  Soutk-ivest  Coast,  from  the  latter 
])oint  toConiw'all ;  the  district  of  the  Lands-^End ;  the  Western  Croupe, 
comprehending  the  ])lace8  along  the  l>orders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
cstuan’  of  the  Severn.  We  shall  find  that  each  of  these  regions  has 
some  peculiar  features  in  its  climate,  which  characterize  it,  and  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  others,  both  as  regards  its  physical  uud  its  medical 
qualities.* 

We  are  rather  surprised,  by  the  way,  that  Dr.  C.  should  take 
no  notice  of  the  central  county  of  Kngland.  About  the  tow  ns 
of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  fur  instance,  we  have  found  the 
air  to  be  more  mild  and  uniform  than  in  most  oilier  counties; 
and  in  a  late  visit  made  to  the  latter  place,  we  were  struck  with 
tlie  many  instances  of  longevity  the  county  of  V\  arwick  presents, 
both  among  the  living  inhabitants,  and  in  the  advanced  ages  of 
life  marked  on  the  tombs  in  the  church-yards.  Dr.  Loudon, 
who  has  written  a  treatise  on  Leamington  and  its  springs,  gives 
the  following  (as  it  ap|>ears  to  us)  correct  account  of  this  place 
and  its  neighbourhood ; — and  we  feel  convinced  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  waters,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  applicable 
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to  pcirticular  cases,  invalitls  who  come  down  from  the  north  lo 
the  south  in  searclt  of  health,  would  often  do  well  by  stayiiijr  at 
Leamington,  rather  than  proceeding  lo  their  southern  desti¬ 
nation. 

'  Situated’,  says  Dr.  L.,  '  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  level  country,  the  town  of  Leamington  is  neither  exjKised  to 
those*  sudden  gusts  of  wind  w  hich  are  so  often  attended  w'ith  danger  to 
invalids,  nor  to  the  frequent  rains  w  hich  a  mountainous  neighbourhiNid 
so  constantly  attracts.  JJesides,  being  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Kast  and  West  Seas,  as  well  as  the  Channel,  the  temj)eraturc  is 
more  mild  and  equal  than  at  any  other  w’atcring-jdace  in  the  countr\'; 
and  the  climate  more  genial  than  that  of  tow'iis  in  the  same  latitude, 
lying  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  and  German  Ocean.  The  rich  and  highl? 
cultivated  state  of  the  soil,  ttx),  in  the  immediate  neighlHiurluKHl,  with 
the  numerous  scattered  wo(mIs  and  rivulets,  contributes  in  no  small  dt*- 
griH*  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  salubrious  spots  in  the  kingdom.  And 
this  fact  is  corrolM>rated  by  the  numerous  cases  (►f  longevity  which  the 
records  of  the  place  so  amply  supply** — ImuiIoh  on  Leamington  Spa, 

Of  Hastings  and  Brighton,  Dr.  Clark  gives  the  following 
comparative  estimate.  During  January  and  February,  Hastings 
‘  has  the  advantage,  in  as  far  as  regards  warmth  and  shelter 

*  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  of  all  the  places  on  the 

*  coast  of  Sussex;  and  therefore,  it  will  be  f«)und  a  favourable 
‘  residence  generally  to  invalids  labouring  under  diseases  of  the 

*  che.st.*  The  air  of  Brighton  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘  eminently 

*  dry,  sharp,  and  bracing* ;  and  it  is  only  in  Autumn  and  the 
early  part  of  Winter,  that  its  air  is  more  mild  and  steady  than 
even  that  of  Hastings;  on  which  account,  if  resorted  to  by  con¬ 
sumptive  invalids,  tliese  limes  are  to  he  chosen.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  climate  is  found  in  difVerent 
parts  of  Brighton.  ‘  Kast  of  the  Stcync,  the  air  is  dry  and 
‘  bracing.  To  the  westward,  it  is  somewhat  damper,  but  milder.* 
If  there  bo  any  correctness  in  the  speculations  before  alluded 
to,  we  shouhl  therefore  say,  that  the  former  is  more  fitted  for 
the  dyspeptic,  the  latter  for  the  consumptive  invalid. 

But  it  is  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  Dr.  C.  considers  as  claim- 
ing  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as  *  it  comprehends  within 

*  itself  advantages  which  arc  of  great  value  to  the  delicate  in- 
‘  valid,  and  to  obtain  which  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Kng- 
‘  land,  he  would  require  to  make  a  considerable  journey.’  For 
a  winter  residence,  I  lulerclitf  is  especially  recommended,  as 
being  dry  and  free  from  moist  or  impure  exhalations,  while  it 
is  completely  sheltered  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  west 
winds.  Dr.  Lempriere  pronounces  UiulercliflT  to  atibrd  a 
climate  as  favourable  to  the  invalid  as  any  part  of  Fhigland. 
‘  So  great*,  says  Dr.  Clark,  ‘  is  the  transition  of  climate  expo- 

*  lienced  on  descending  into  the  Undcrclilf  vale,  that  the  Italian 
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*  traveller  is  reminded  by  it  of  his  sensations  on  enterinff  the 

*  valley  of  Duomo  d'Ossola,  after  quitting  the  chilly  defiles  of 
‘  the  Simplon.’  The  eastern  part  of  Lhulercliff,  from  Honchurch 
to  St.  Lawrence,  is  the  best.  Undercliff  altogether  is  remark¬ 
ably  exempt  from  fogs,  and  Dr.  C.  states,  that  he  has  seen 
nothing  along  the  southern  coast,  that  will  hear  a  comparison 
with  it.  On  the  south-western  coast,  Torquay  comes  nearest 
to  it ;  hut  the  climate  of  this  last  plncc  is  softer,  more  humid, 
and  more  relaxing,  while  Underclifi  is  dryer  and  more  bracing. 

*  If  single  houses,  each  surrounded  with  a  garden,  and  the  buildings 
erected  with  due  regard  to  the  wants  of  delicate  invalids,  were  erected 
at  Undercliff,  the  place  would  bid  fair  to  exceed  all  other  winter  re¬ 
sidences  in  this  country ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  would  add  to  its  title 
of^thc  Garden  of  England,  that  of  the  British  Madeira.* 

In  summer.  Niton  is  a  good  residence,  as  is  likewise  Cowes. 
Sandown  and  Shankliii  also  may  he  recommended.  *  But  of 
‘  all  the  situations  in  the  Island,  llyde  appears  to  me,’  says  our 
Author  ‘  to  deserve  a  preference  as  a  summer  residence.*  From 
this  place,  however,  the  invalid  is  recommended  to  return  to 
Undercliff  in  September. 

Salcomhe,  Torquay,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Salterton,  and  Sid- 
month  have  their  various  recommendations,  which  arc  pointed 
out  hy  Dr.  C.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  warmest  spot  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast.  Tonpiay  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  both 
dry  ami  warm,  and  it  is  remarkably  sheltered.  After  Tor¬ 
quay,  Dawlish  ‘  deserves  the  preference.*  F^xmouth  is  a  healthy 
place,  and  beautiful  in  its  surrounding  scenery  ;  but  ‘  Salteiton, 

‘  a  village  on  the  coast  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  ICx- 
‘  mouth,  ])rescnts  advantages  in  point  of  situation  which  render 
‘  it  preferable  to  the  latter  place  as  a  winter  abode  for  the  in- 
‘  valid.  It  stands  in  a  small  open  valley  on  the  sea-shore,  free 
‘  from  currents  of  air,  and  well  protected  from  winds, — particu- 
‘  larly  northerly  winds.*  Sidmouth  has  rather  a  damp  climate, 
and  the  sea  fogs  arc  very  prevalent  in  winter ;  hut  Dr.  C.  sup¬ 
poses  it  to  be  well  calculated  for  a  summer  and  autumnal  bath¬ 
ing  place. 

Of  the  south-western  climate  generally,  our  Author  remarks, 
that  it  is  rather  humid,  while  it  is  mild.  ‘  In  one  class  of  coin- 
‘  plaints,  (inflammatory,)  it  is  therefore  calculated  to  prove  de- 
‘  cidedly  beneficial ;  in  another,  of  an  opposite  kind,  (nervous 
‘  or  asthenic,)  equally  injurious.* 

‘  What  may  be  the  real  eatimation  in  which  the  climate  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ought  to  be  held  in  consumptive  complaints,  and  what  may  be 
its  absolute  effect  upon  these,  I  have  muen  difficulty  in  saying ;  but 
this  much  I  may  VT?nture  to  advance ;  that  as  an  invalid  will  be  ex- 
]>oscd  to  less  rigorous  cold,  and  for  a  shorter  season,  will  have  more 
hours  of  fine  weather,  and,  coiutequently  more  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
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he  gives  himself  a  bettor  chance  by  passing  the  winter  here,  than  he 
coulti  have  in  the  mure  northern  fuirts  of  the  island.  To  coiii|mre  it, 
also,  in  this  respiH;t  with  the  milder  climates  of  the  southern  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  south  of  Euroin?,  the  invalid 
has  finer  days,  a  dryer  air,  and  more  constant  w’cather;  but  the  transi- 
tiims  of  temperature  (there),  though  less  frequent,  are  more  consider¬ 
able.  In  the  nights,  I  bidieve,  invalids  arc  often  cxj>osed  to  severer 
cold  than  here ;  and  this  arises  partly  from  the  great  ningc  (»f  temj^e- 
niturc,  and  partly  from  the  imperfect  manner  they  are  protected  from 
the  cold  of  night  by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  houses,  chimneys,  Ac. 

*  From  the  soft  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  coast  (Devonshire),  in¬ 
valids  W’ho  mean  to  reside  here  during  several  winters,  should  leave  it 
in  summer,  and  seek  a  dryer  and  more  bracing  air.* 

Cluullcigli  and  Moreton-Haiiipstcad,  as  well  as  Ilfracoinbe 
and  Linton,  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  as  excellent  summer 
retreats. 

When  treating  on  the  climate  of  the  Land’s  End,  our  Autlior 
states,  that  its  great  humidity  and  exposure  to  winds  counter¬ 
poise  its  mildness.  It  may  not  then,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  a  favourable  climate  for  consumption,  except  ‘  when  the  dis- 
‘  ease  is  accompanied  with  an  irritated  state  of  the  mucous 
‘  membrane  of  the  lungs,  producing  a  dry  cough  or  one  with 
‘  little  ex|H'ctoralion.*  ‘  Invalids  who  have  passed  the  winter 
‘  at  Penzance,  and  whose  complaints  are  likely  to  be  aggravated 

*  by  the  spring  winds,  might  remove  to  Flushing  or  Fowey  at 

*  tliat  season,  or  some  might  even  go  to  Clifton  with  udvan- 

*  tage.’ 

Bristol  and  Clifton  are  ranked  among  the  best  winter  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  western  division,  as  they  arc  at  once  mild  and  dry : 
and  Clifton  air  is  stated  to  be  as  especially  applicable  to  those 
cases  in  which  a  relaxed  slate  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  or  of 
the  system  generally,  exists,  or  where  a  strong  disposition  to 
spitting  of  blood  has  manifested  itself.  In  these  cases,  Clifton 
is  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  Uiulerclifl'in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
‘  In  the  nervous’  (as  opposed  to  the  inflammatory  forms)  ‘of 
‘  indigestion,  Clifton  will  prove  a  much  more  favourable  resi- 

*  deuce,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  titan  any  part  of  Devon- 
‘  shire.’ 

Dr.  Clark  divides  France,  in  respect  of  the  climates  on  which 
he  treats,  into  the  H  est  and  South-west^  and,  the  South  east* 
Under  the  former,  he  includes  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Brittany  to  Bayonne,  comprising  L’Orient,  Nantes,  La  Ko- 
chclle,  Bourdeaux,  Montauban,  Pau,  and  Toulouse.  The  air 
of  these  parts,  generally,  is  soft  and  relaxing,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  complaints  to  which  the  south  coast  of  France  is 
injurious ;  particularly  gastric  dyspepsia,  or  dyspepsia  depend¬ 
ing  on  an  inflanunatury  state  of  the  stomach,  and  the  dry  bron¬ 
chial  irritations. 
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*  In  tliat  class  of  consumptive  patients  in  whom  the  disease  is  oom« 
plicated  with  either  or  both  of  the  above  states  or  dispositions,  and  in 
whom,  coiisequentlvy  there  is  a  great  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
dry  keen  winds,  this  climate  will  generally  agree.  Laennec  found  the 
southern  coast  of  Brittany  very  favourable  to  consumptive  patients ; 
and  he  also  observed,  tliat  the  portion  of  consumptive  diseases  in  this 
part  of  France  was  comparatively  small.* 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  deemed  by  Dr.  C.  not  suitable,  in 
general,  either  to  consumntive  diseases  or  consumptive  ten¬ 
dencies.  Pau,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  although  a  desirable  winter  residence  for  bronchial 
ailections,  is  too  changeable  either  for  rheumatic  ailments  or 
for  genuine  consumptive  disorder. 

The  South-east  of  France,  through  all  its  territory  from 
Montpelier  to  Nice,  so  far  from  being  favourable  in  consump¬ 
tion,  is  decidedly  and  conspicuously  the  reverse.  In  nervous 
and  hypochondriac  ailments,  much  advantage  may  be  gained 
from  a  visit  to,  or  an  excursion  through  its  several  provinces. 
Asthmatic,  arthritic,  rheumatic,  and  scrofulous  disorders  may 
also  be  much  mitigated  by  the  air  of  these  districts,  es|>ecially 
by  that  of  Nice,  the  climate  of  which  is  altogether  a  dry  one; 
and  chronic  bronchial  diseases,  which  may  often  simulate  con¬ 
sumption,  arc  sometimes  much  alleviated  by  a  residence  at  this 
place.  Invalids  ought  to  resort  there  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  should  not  quit  it  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  climate  of  Villa  Franca  resembles  that  of  Nice,  but  it  is 
still  dryer  and  rather  warmer ;  qualities  which  are,  perhaps, 
possessed  in  a  higher  measure  by  Mentone,  San  Kemo,  and 
Bordigbera.  Dr.  Clark  laments  that  these  last  places  do  not 
aiibrd  the  same  accommodation  to  travellers,  as  Nice  docs. 

Among  the  Italian  districts,  Genoa  is  first  mentioned  by  our 
Author :  the  air  of  that  city  is  said  to  be  suitable  to  *  relaxed 

*  phlegmatic  habits,*  but,  for  chest  affections,  decidedly  improper. 
Its  healthiest  months  are,  April,  May,  June,  September,  and 
October;  the  most  unhealthy  are,  December,  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  August.  Massa  di  Carrara,  between  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  is  said  to  be  particularly  mild  and  healthy  during  tho 
winter.  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  in 
Italy,  but  it  is  *  far  from  being  a  favourable  climate  for  an  in- 

*  valid,  and  least  of  all  for  an  invalid  disposed  to  consumption.' 
The  climate  of  Pisa  is  softer  than  that  of  Nice,  but  not  so  warm ; 

*  less  soft,  but  less  heavy  and  depressing  than  that  of  Rome.’ 
Naples  has  a  climate  more  resembling  Nice  than  any  other 
Italian  state,  but  it  is  much  more  changeable,  and  *  if  somewhat 

*  softer  in  winter,  is  more  damp  and  wet.*  Consumptive  patients 
would  be  very  improperly  sent  there. 

*  Naples  is,  however,  well  suited  as  a  winter  residence  for  those  who 
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are  ialiouring  under  penenil  debility  and  derangement  of  the  conj^titu- 
tion  without  any  marked  local  diseaiie.  The  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  brilliancy  of  its  skies,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  surroundint^ 
st'enery,  render  it  a  very  desirable  and  very  deliglitful  ^\^nte^  resi¬ 
dence  for  those*  who  rather  require  mental  amusements  and  recreation 
for  the  restoration  of  their  general  health,  than  a  mild  equable  climate 
fi»r  the  removal  (jf  any  particular  disease.* 

Of  Home,  Dr.  C.  snys,  that,  *  though  a  soft,  it  cannot  be  con- 
‘  sitlered  ns  a  damp  climate  * ;  and  it  would  appear  from  its  phy¬ 
sical  (pialities,  to  be  altogether  the  best  of  any  in  Italy.  High 
winds  are  comparatively  uiifrequent.  Incipient  consumption, 
bronchial  disorder,  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  often  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  residence  at  Rome. 

‘  The  ]H*ritKl  at  which  an  invalid  should  arrive  at  Rome,  w'hcn  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  fix  this,  is  OctoWr ;  and  if  the  chest  be  the  part 
affected,  the  beginning  of  jMiiy  w'ill  lie  sufhciently  early  for  him  to 
leave  it.  After  this  time,  he  should  move  northwards,  being  guided 
by  the  weather  as  to  the  period  of  crossing  the  Alps ;  though  this 
should  scarcely  be  done  before  the  middle  or  end  of  June.  About  the 
l>ag<>  iMaggiore,  or  Lago  de  Como,  the  invalid  may  pass  a  W’eek  or  two, 
if  the  weather  is  such  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  delay  cross¬ 
ing  the  mountains.  The  Simplon  is  altogether  the  l>c8t  passage  from 
Italy  to  Switzerland  at  this  season.' 

Almost  the  whole  of  Italy  is  objectionable  for  invalids  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Hut  in  the  vicinity  t>f  Na^iles,  there  arc  several  beautiful 
spots,  as  the  Vomero  and  tlie  Capo  di  Monte,  immediately  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  Sorento,  Castelahiare,  and  the  Island  of 
Ischia,  more  distant,  which  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Siena, 
moreover,  uilords  a  healthy  summer  residence  for  persons  who 
arc  not  very  liable  to  suller  from  rapid  changes  of  temperature ; 
whicli  often  occur  there  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the  place.  Switzerland,  if  the  invalid 
he  careful,  may  he  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season,  the  neigli- 
hourhood  of  (icneva  being  the  least  exceptionable.  Hut  there 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  pulmonary 
invalid  could  reside  with  so  much  advantage  during  the  whole 
of  the  year,  ns  in  Madeira. 

'  Invalids  intending  to  pass  the  w’intcr  in  Madeira,  should  leave  this 
country  in  the  end  of  Septemlwr,  or  the  beginning  of  October.  THe 
lM*ginning  of  June  is  sulhciently  early  to  leave  the  island,  to  return  to 
England.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  seldom  sufficiently  warm,  or 
at  least  steadily  so,  for  a  consumptive  patient  who  has  •passed  the 
winter  in  a  milder  climate,  before  tne  middle  or  cud  of  June — until 
the  summer  solstice,  1  should  say.' 

Althotigh  Dr.  Clark  is  so  fully  impressed  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  promised  by  Madeira  in  the  very  early  or  menacing 
stages  of  consumption,  he  very  properly  reprobates  the  practice 
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of  scniling  out  confirmed  cases  under  the  notion  of  a  specific 
quality  in  the  air  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  disorder.  The 
voyage,  under  such  circumstances,  can  scarcely  be  product¬ 
ive  of  any  thing  but  mischief,  disappointment,  and  misery. 
Dr.  Renton,  whom  our  Author  quotes,  says:  *  So  uniform  is 

*  the  result  of  the  practice,  that  the  annual  importation  of  inva- 
‘  lids  from  England  is  thought  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  among 

*  the  boatmen,  on  landing  these  unfortunates  on  the  island: 

“  La  vai  mais  hum  Infflez  a  Laranjeira'* — “  there  goes  another 
“  Englishman  to  the  Orange  tree  ”  (the  burying-ground  of  the 
‘  Protestants)*. 

The  Azores,  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  (whence  come  the 
oranges  called  St.  Michaers  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  groupe,)  are  said  to  be  remarkably  exempt  from  consump¬ 
tive  ailment,  and  have  been  recommended  as  retreats  for  the 
consumptive ;  but  they  are  totally  destitute  of  the  necessary  ac¬ 
commodations  for  visiters.  The  advantages  which  the  West 
Indies  hold  out  to  consumptive  invalids,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Clark,  very  few ;  and  many  other  affections  are  confirmed  and 
protracted,  rather  than  mitigated  and  shortened,  by  residence 
in  these  tropical  climates. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  treatise,  Dr.  Clark  descants 
upon  the  several  derangements  of  health  that  admit  of  or  require 
a  change  of  residence  for  their  mitigation  or  removal.  But  we 
have  already  trespassed  beyond  our  proposed  limits ;  and  it 
would  be  going  rather  too  much  into  technical  medicine,  were 
we  to  follow  the  Author  in  this  part  of  his  inquiry.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  Writer  treats  most  at  large  upon  disorders  of 
the  chest  and  of  the  stomach  ;  and  that  he  supposes  this  latter 
organ  to  be,  more  than  is  commonly  imagined,  the  medium  of 
derangement  in  the  former.  There  is  manifested  throughout 
this  dissertation  sound  judgement;  but  the  diction,  though 
flowing,  is  somew'hat  too  diffuse  and  verbose,  abounding  with 
repetitions;  and  the  doctrine  is,  in  our  judgement,  too  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  *  Digestive  Organ  *  pathology. 

Dr.  Johnsoifs  book,  evidently  the  production  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  man,  abounds  with  much  miscellaneous  matter  of  an 
amusing  description.  The  style  and  manner,  however,  capti¬ 
vating  as  they  may  be  to  some  readers,  are,  we  must  confess, 
little  to  our  taste.  Dr.  Harwood’s  volume,  although  it  discovers 
rather  too  marked  a  partiality  towards  the  locality  of  the 
Author's  residence,  will  be  found  an  instructive  directory,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  for  the  visiters  to  Hastings. 
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Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering* s  Strait, 

to  co-ojM»rate  with  the  Polar  Expi'ditions :  performed  in  His  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Ship,  Hhissoni,  under  the  ("omniand  of  Captain  F.  W. 

Keechey,  R.N.,  in  the  Years  11125,  20,  27,  28.  Quarto,  pp.  703. 

London.  18^H. 

^ATTAIN  Beechey’s  expedition  formed  one  part  of  that  bold 
and  partially  successful  scheme  which  proposed  to  effect 
the  definition  of  the  Polar  shores  of  North  America,  hy  pene¬ 
trating  the  centre,  and  turning  the  flanks  of  that  remote  region. 
It  was  expected  that,  in  the  event  of  Captain  Parry’s  success  in 
effecting  the  North-west  passage,  he  must  Imve  exhausted  his 
resources  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Behring’s  Strait;  and  it 
was  justly  deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  that  he  shoidd  be 
enabled  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  on  completing  that  portion  of 
his  voyage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of  Captain 
Franklin's  equipment  forbade  the  embarkation  of  sufficient 
stores  for  a  lengthened  voyage.  With  a  view  to  meet  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  either  case,  the  Blossom  frigate  w  as  properly  fitted 
up  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beechey,  with 
instructions  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  two  expeditions,  at  an 
ap|H>inted  rendezvous  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
until  a  previously  arranged  date.  He  was  also  directed  to  sur¬ 
vey,  en  mute,  sundry  islands  and  groupcs,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  certain  doubtful  circumstances  connected  with  their 
position  and  description. 

The  frigate  sailed  from  Spithead,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1825, 
and,  after  touching  at  Santa  Cruz,  anchored  in  the  noble  har¬ 
bour  of  Rio  «laneiro,  July  11.  A  month’s  stay  was  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  ]ucpare  the  ship  for  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn; 
hut  it  was  effected  in  September,  without  encountering  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather  so  frequent  in  that  quarter.  Conception  and 
\  alparaiso  were  successively  visited,  and,  late  in  October,  the 
Blossom  bore  away  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  for  her  prescribed 
track  through  the  islands  of  the  l^acific.  The  first  meeting  w  ith 
natives  took  place  at  Faster  Island,  and  its  results  were  unpro¬ 
mising.  The  islanders  were  at  first  urgent  and  apparently 
friendly,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  rapacious  and  predatory.  These 
rough  greetings  were  followed  hy  insolence,  menaces,  blowing 
of  conch-shells,  and,  at  last,  by  direct  violence  ;  nor  could  the 
party  which  had  landed  effect  a  retreat,  without  having  recourse 
to  fire-arms,  of  w  Inch  the  first  discharge  brought  down  the  chief 
w  ho  had  encouraged  the  aggressors  in  their  assault.  Elizabeth’s 
Island,  which  was  seen  December  2,  is  remarkable  from  its  sin¬ 
gular  structure,  and  from  its  connection  with  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  event.  I'lie  higher  and  central  parts  of  the  land,  are  com¬ 
posed  of  dead  coral,  evidently  forced  upward  by  some  powerful 
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agency ;  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  successive  ledges  of  living 
coral,  projecting  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths* 

‘  Tlic  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slojw  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of 
al)out  fifty  yards,  where  it  temiinatwi  abruptly  about  three  fathoms 
under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a  gretiter  desetmt,  and  extended  to 
tw(»  hundred  yards  from  the  l>each,  with  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water 
over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former ;  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  which,  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  huiidretl  fathoms  of 
line.  Numerous  echini  live  u{)on  these  ledges,  and  a  variety  of  richly 
coloured  fish  play  over  their  surface,  while  some  cruy-tish  inhabit  the 
deeiKT  sinuosities/ 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  the  boats  of  an  American 
whaler,  under  the  follow  ing  singular  circumstances. 

*  The  Essex  w’as  in  the  act  of  catching  whales,  when  one  of  these 
animals  iK'camc  enrage<l,  and  attacked  the  vessel  by  swimming  against 
it  with  all  its  strength.  The  steersman  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
shock  by  managing  the  helm,  !)ut  in  vain.  The  third  blow  stove  in 
tlie  bow’s  of  the  ship,  and  she  W’ent  dowm  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
l)efore  some  of  the  ImmUs  that  were  away  had  time  to  get  on  board. 
Such  (»f  the  crew  as  were  in  the  ship  contrivtKl  to  save  tnemselves  in 
the  iMKits  that  were  lumr,  and  were  soon  joint'd  by  their  astonished 
shipmates,  who  could  not  account  for  the  stidden  disapjMm ranee  of  their 
vessel ;  but  found  themselves  unprovided  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  a  sea-voyage,  and  several  thousand  miles  from  any  place  where 
they  could  ln»pe  for  relief.  The  boats,  after  the  catastrophe,  determined 
to  pri»ceed  to  Chili,  touching  at  Ducie’s  Island  in  their  way.  They 
steered  to  the  southward,  and,  after  considerable  sufferings,  landed  upon 
an  island  which  they  suppost'd  to  be  that  alxive  mentioned,  but  which 
was  in  fact  Elizabeth  Island.  Not  being  able  to  procure  any  wrater 
here,  they  continued  their  voyage  to  the  cojist  of  Chili,  where  two 
boats  out  of  the  three  arrivetl,  but  with  <»nly  three  or  four  penwms  in 
them.  The  third  w'as  never  heard  of,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
wreck  of  a  IsKit,  and  finir  skeletons,  which  were  seen  on  Ducie’s  Island 
by  a  merchant  vessel,  w  ere  her  remains  and  that  of  her  crew.  Had 
these  unfortunate  |)ersons  been  aware  of  the  situation  of  Pitcairn’s 
Island,  which  is  only  ninety  miles  from  Elizabeth  Island,  and  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  it,  all  their  lives  W’ould  have  been  saved.* 

Pitcairn’s  Island  was  the  next  object ;  and  the  details  of  his 
visit  there,  supply  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Cap- 
lain  Bcechey's  volume.  On  nearing  the  land,  a  well-equipped 
boat  was  seen  under  sail,  and  her  crew,  comprising  ali  tlie 
young  men  on  the  island,  with  ‘  old  Adams*  at  tneir head, were 
soon  at  the  ship  s  side.  Their  demeanour  was  frank,  but  re¬ 
spectful  ;  and  their  patriarch  still  retained  his  sailor  s  habits, 
‘  dolling  his  hat  and  smoothing  down  his  bald  forehead  when- 
‘  ever  he  was  addressed  by  the  officers  •  Ilis  narrative,  the 
lirst  clear  and  minute  account  of  the  mutiny  which  peopled  the 


r#lti  Hrrrliry*?  Vnyfurr  tn  Ihr  I'nrifir, 

inhiiHl,  rntlM-r  rrproplrfl  if,  «iinrr  flirrci  nrr  ryMlruf  i,f 

foriiHT  iiili/iliifnrifQ,)  i^  (/‘ivm  hy  l»,  nt  (/rrnfrr  ii’iiylli 

t)i/in  wr  rnti  iii  tli»’  wny  of  fifiil  wr 

trill  nitli  iiuliiMtini/  it<t  iiiom'  k^Mr  riif'iiinctmirrQ, 

i  )iir  rriiil#T«»  hIII,  no  ilonlit,  r^’rollrrt  tinit,  Intliryf  ^if  r^fi7^ 
II.  M.H,  r>oiiMty«  c  oninninilrfl  tiy  l/iriiti  iDint  Ifli^li,  i|r^ 

g|»aU‘l)i'<l  to  Ofaliritr,  (or  tlif'  |iiir|»oQ#' o(  tr»in3|»ortiii|/ tlir 
Iriiil  trrr  (roin  that  roiintry  to  our  fnilia  A  cn 

inontiM*  ciojoiirn  at  tliat  f!ythrra  of  tiu’  I'arilir,  fn«i<st  havr 
triMh;iI,  in  •otnr  i|r;/rrr,  to  rrlair  tlin  horul  o(  ilfQrijihnp  ;  aial 
tlir  roiMliirt  o(  nho  RrrriK  to  havr  hmi  a  man  of  roarer 

violrnrr,  towaifl  hie  #»(firrre,  waa  not  rah'ulatril  to  makr?  ofjr- 
ilirnrr  plraeaiit.  f'hrietian,  tlm  Irailrr  of  thr  mutiny,  hail  tha 
rniefortunr  tr»  hr  ufulrr  ohh;(»itirinc;^  (adh  of  a  prreonal  ami  a  |»r- 
f’uniary  naturr,  to  I.irut,  l»lij/h  ;  aiul  thr  lattrr  wae  arf'ffet#,fo#.(|^ 
whan  umlrr  rxaitriornt,  to  rrioinrl  (lie  jirotaj/r  of  traneartione 
to  %iliirh  a  man  of  morr  ih’lirair  hrlioi/e  woul^l  havr  r'aufiouviy 
avoifh  fl  t(ir  moet  ilietarit  alluelon.  ^I'hie  wae  wormt^ooil  to 
f 'hr»eti/in*a  erneifjvr  nafurr  ;  ami  on  om;  iifraeion,  whrn  im 
ueii.illy  movril,  hr  t#»)#l  IWii/h,  though  |irf#hah)y  ivithout  any 
flietimJ.  im  aiuof' in  thr  tinr  if,  that  tfir  flay  of  rf  f  kf»nin£/  inoiulfl 
arnvr.  <  >n  thr  fJay  |»rrvi/aie  to  thr  mrrtini/,  l»h</h  hail  fjuar- 
r#  Ih  fl  firrrriy  with  hie  fifh/  rre  ahout  ef#mr  mierralilr  trifIr,  of»t 
iort/f’ttioi^  hie  iieual  fliatrihr  a;/aifiet  ftoor  f/hrietian,  whf»er  rr. 
M-ntim  ril  fmhir<  i|  (lirri  to  rrfuer  a  f  ofuM'httory  lnvita»i/m  to  efijr- 
j»rr  in  thr  f  ommanfirr’e  ra(/m, 

'  Alattrr<;  Wf  ff  in  t/oe  etatr  on  »hr  2fJth  frf  Apti),  I  t},r 

t,u  far  hfarawar'l  wae  jraeeJnif  tn  thr  #*f 

'If/f/Ai,  f»nr  of  thr  ('rarally  Niaraie.  It  w»e  nt»r  nf  tia»er  ta'^nflfn) 
fiiirhte  whi/h  #  h  thr  tf^/j»i/ ;il  rr^inne,  whrn  thr  rnihha  ^enf 

thr  air,  an/}  thr  «til)f»r^<  r/f  natnrr.  f|UjK»er  fhr  rniral  tn  rrftrrti/ao 
I  hrietian,  j^maJrrinj^  t,  ^  t  hie  ^rvu  j/rir^arare,  rnn«iflrfr/|  thrtn  «n  )a- 
t/.Irrat/|r  t.tiat  anytninj^  apj»rafr#l  tn  rrahirin(r  thrm  ;  and  hr 

flrtmiiira*#!,  ae  ia-  rnnhl  rait  rrdrree  th^Tn,  that  (»r  wmhi  at  Iraet  r^rajir 
from  ti»r  ^arteihdity  nf  ttir7r  l»r,nir  irarrae^al,  A(rwr»rr  from  l/nifland. 
aral  a  rr<f/hrar  at  Of^hritr,  rarhrtr  rnTif»r<i/aie  wrrr  hrrrnr/l, 

wralcrnr#t  tfa*  rr/nihrtaaie  nf  i»)e  natj-rr  r/amtry,  aral  ptrji^rrrl  hie 
mira!  hir  thr  f</r^»4hai  f/f  wlrae  wiiirh  thr  eitnati^ai  thr  ehip  aral  tfa* 
ertrnity  f/f  tl»r  rra/rrrnt  j/irtirnlarly  fe?f^ifr/|.  Hie  plan,  etranijr  ae  rt 
may  for  a  offtr^r  U*  ad/<jft,  whn  wae  fairly  a/lt^anrr/|  in 

ari  hnfKnrahlr  |»T#dre^i/m.  wae  tn  art  himerif  a/lrift  njr/r»  a  raft,  aral 
makr  hie  tray  tn  thr  iefanri  thru  in  eiifht.  Ae  r|nifk  in  thr  rurrmti/ai 
ae  in  ftiT  dreij^n.  ♦  /  r  raft  :»ae  vrm  r/metrnrtr/l  ;  rafi/frie  nerfnl  artirire 
wrtr  t/#srr^ra^T.  an/I  hr  wae  mi  thr  f»</int  //f  lanrif iiins/  it,  whrn  a 
y'/nnfif  nfhrrr,  'vh/»  aftrf^arde  jirtiehr/l  in  thr  l'ari/l//fa,  ♦/»  wh/if/» 
f  hfie»i*n  r//rnrf  nr*i/atrd  h'e  intmti/m,  frr//mmrTalr/|  h»m,  ratV»rf  than 
rrek  hie  hfr  //fi  en  ha/er/|/rie  an  tn  rt>/lraa/mf  f/»  takr  j«/fa. 

er^a/n  '/f  thr  ehip,  trhirh  f*r  th/njfht  wmiW  n/i^.  f/r  arty  rfifhrTilt,  ae 


f’fff/nfrp  fn  thp  tt\f\ 

rriofjf  »rf  f'frfy)|?<9riy  wy*!!  f/mrftfyU  0}f»  rwn- 

iimfiylyf.  »yMl  »))  tt*ry  tn  rt  turn  to  yirnl 

tl»yif  triy^fMl^  in  thut  i<hn(l.  ^ihi9  flfiriit(£  ^trn^Hnitinn 
ri»yir»’  r r>»yirfliMMry  flmn  tf»y»  |»rf>fr»y>(tMAt#>yt  ^  of  hk 

‘♦ny|,  if  fnip.  fy’rtninly  rylifiry'^  frfnn  y»f  tWy*  y»yliffyy»  whN*)i 

Ih^  Ifithy'fto  fttf^yliyiyf  to  hitn  fi<  thy*  ^»ly*  l/Ktlj/^tyyf  of  tlM*  fiMithyy/ 

If  yi|»|»rnr5,  iMiwr^rr,  thttf  tir»<»  nfrountt  «y*  frtf  y»«  tliy*  IwHy’f 

y  iry»iyyi<»yif»y  yi  ic  ry»yiy'#>r ryry|«  »«  yit  ttifiyyryy'f*  witli  yitl»y»r  ^f»itrM»pfif*« 
Ht’fll,  it  15  |»yi55ifp|yi  tlifit  t)»y*  ifitirficytiyifi  fyiy»y  lM»ty*  lyppyy  (/itPfi  ifi 
•  liy  fyy‘Hyc5  «pirit  y»f  yi  5yif)yir,  iiqlf  iy»  y«rfif*«t<  fmlf  i»i  ly'fttyif  jy'5t| 
witiiyifit  rt  fnyiyr»y'rit*5  f*i(|»y*y«tyitiy;Ty  thnt  it  wy»fily|  l»y»  5priy»ficly  Mh^rt 
yiryfl  <lr«pyryit#’|y  ry»i}y»wr'y|  ii|»i  lly*  tlii«  *i5  it  fymy,  thy*  lyfnt 
»>y»t  |y»5t  y»ry  ^  iiri^f i>ir),  qyiyl  hr  cyf.  »hy»fit  thf»  f'Kprtttffrft  frf  lii^  ylyirk 
p»if|>y»«:<’  withyMft  llirpriyirf^  yif»y|  i^titlyyiut  f}ylrty<  'I’hf*  ny  fiml  yff- 
yi»ryKtn»)y:r5  yif  ti»f*  rrMptiny  hyitp  loftf/  hryyi  hrfy>fy>  thi*  fyffhh^  | 
rt»>y|  wp  i»»55  yiri  fy*  thy  «iii»«yy|fyyy»t  yiylypyytytry^  yyf  thy*  yniyth 
riyyffs.  An  «tty'rnjit  to  fortn  *»  5y>tt|y  yy»ynt  wl  'I  fthottft'tt  y»tt  i<*|yifyy| 
nhymt  /JtHt  ynilr5  tfi  tt»r  c/nithi»y<»ry|  y»l'  'r*yhy*ity,  I  tilyyl  thfyyn^h 
thr  y|ytrryr»inyy1  y*|»py»«itfyin  yyf  thy  ff>?tity'«,  'I’hy  hyyfynnyyy  yyf  f(»y» 
jiyifty  hfpw  fyy  iyy  yli^^nrlyryl ;  yhll‘yff*nt  yy|yiyfiy»y»5  wyry*  hpryyiy 

lypiiyitninyyl  i  «»fyl,  nntwitlr^tMyyyliryj/  thy  yjh^nrylity  fltyyl  yyhviyyfifl 
ri«k  fyf  the  ^y  n  rnejyyfity  y»f  ti»e  r  rew  y|yterminyyl  yyfi 

cc’tflini/  y»t  'I  «heit«,  the  tery  hr«t  pUre  where  they  wyynhl  hyy 
)y»yikyyf  fyyf,  y»ryyl  where  the  {/renter  pert  wery  eetnyyily  ^ei/^^yh  hy 
th*'  5hi|y  5er»t  fyyf  tiiet.  jytfr|yn«e  hy  the  Urit't^h  f  itrVPtMf^Pftts 
1  he  «hljy  wee  (fivpn  njy  try  f  i»ri.etier»  er»y|  eij/hf  eeeyyeietee,  whry, 
eee'yfnperyieyl  lyy  e»f  netitee  enrl  ft  rntrnhef  rrf  khlryepneyl 
h’feelee,  eeilerh  withryfit  er»y  hxerl  jfttrfrOip  ee  try  wfyere  they 
etirynhl  ylirer  t,  tiieir  r  niiree,  'I  he  M«rr|neeee  were  |yfry|yf>eeyt, 
hf»t  nltimetely,  I'ltceirtM  iN'I^nr)  wee  prefetrey).  wlyere,  tr»  yle- 
rniery  they  lenyleyl,  eryrh  efter  he?iry{/  eey  yyrerl  et^ery  tlrifi^ 

ttyet.  rfyiilrf  he  y»f  y»«e,  tniffyeyl  the  ♦eeeeh  ^I'he  *  hleeke/  ryfi^f- 
nelly  enj/ec/ey|  ort  terree  ryf  frieryrlehip  efy^l  erfnelity^  etilrfnitteyl  to 
iye  treeteyl  ee  eletee,  eryrl  fryf  etyrnit  iwry  yeere,  'etery  thtnjr  went 
'  ryi»  j»yeeeehly  eryri  j»rrrepefyeie|y/  ^I’hie  etete  ryf  y|niet  eryjyfy- 
roent  wee  ifrtpffftfffpfi  hy  ery  er  t  ryf  tiry|ene#»  erymrryytterl  ftft  ryrrw 
ryf  the  elei^ee,  whry  wee  rle|»riyer|  ryf  hie  wife,  tn  erymphene^*  with 
tiie  nfyreee/mehle  wiehe.e  ryf  the  ermryoret^  why»ee  fereeh*  errfw- 
peryiryfy  herl  iyeeri  kiMerl  fyy  eeeirferyt/  ^f'fye  hlee'ke  eyyrye|rirey|, 
hf»t  their  reeehifyetirrfye  were  rieter  terh  errrl  twn  rrf  tlie  rynnyfrer 
yyifireetely  href  their  li^ee,  'I  wry  r|nief.  yeere  ej/ein  |>ee«er|  rm^ 
t»M  ry|»pre55i/»n  rrnee  more  eeireerl  tire  iyieeke  to  rryntir^rf  Thie 
tirrye,  they  reenej/erl  rryettere  witir  rr>ryre  fyitel  ekill,  Thrietierr# 
wiyry  ep^yeere  try  i»eve  treery  e  yn>*n  ryf  kiryri  rrfi^*ry«,ii/»r»e,  wee  thn 
fir.et  ^i/  tim  ryf  tiy«»  rryierrnyrlnet  ryf  hie  eryrnrerh  e,  eryrh  in  the  r§-f 
efilt,  nrtly  four  F/fy^liehmen,  owl  wf  rnne,  we?^  left  ?trrr 

rlirl  tlye  rneo  of  cohttr  lonf(  ^tttjryy  tlreir*  tV  trrry  >  tlrey  (^nerr^llerl 

yr#y„  V/^  v,e,  o  r^ 
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among  themselves ;  the  women  took  part  in  the  contest ;  and 
after  a  sickening  series  of  plots  and  assassinations,  the  male 
blacks  were  exterminated.  Next  came  variance  between  the 
females  and  the  whiles ;  and  when  hannony  was  restored,  one 
of  the  men  succeeded  in  manufacturing  ardent  spirit :  intoxica¬ 
tion  became  frequent,  and  in  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  a 
w  retched  being  threw’  himself  from  a  rock,  and  was  killed.  This, 
happily,  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  inebriating  liquor.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  behaviour  of  another,  made  it  necessary  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  and  this  strange  and  protracted  tragedy  closed  with  the 
natural  death  of  a  third,  and  the  sole  survivance  of  Adams. 
Before  his  decease,  however,  the  individual  just  referred  to, 
w  hose  name  w  as  Young,  and  w  ho  is  stated  to  have  been  *  of  a 
‘  serious  turn  of  mind, ’introduced,  with  the  fullconsent  of  Adams, 
the  systematic  observance  of  religious  duties,  in  a  regular  per¬ 
formance  of  Sabbath  service,  and  the  introduction  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer.  This  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  ell’ect.  Captain  lleechey  observes  concerning  the 
change  produced  on  the  mind  and  habits  of  Adams,  that 

‘  his  rfforniation  could  not,  porluips,  liavc  taken  place  at  a  more  pro- 
])itious  moiueiit.  Out  of  nineteen  children  upon  the  island,  there  were 
several  In'tween  the  age  t)f  seven  and  nine  years  ;  w  ho,  had  they  Iwvn 
long  sutfenal  to  fedhuv  their  own  inclinations,  might  have  acqiiired 
habits  which  it  woidd  have  been  ditlicult,  if  not  impossible  for  Adams 
to  eradicate.  The  moment  was  therefore  most  favourable  for  his  de¬ 
sign,  and  his  laudable  exertions  were  attended  by  advantages  Ixith  to 
the  objects  of  his  care  and  to  his  ow  n  mind,  w  hich  surpassed  his  most 
siinguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  an  arduous  task  to  per¬ 
form.  Besides  the  children  to  be  educated,  the  Otaheitan  women 
were  to  Ih'  converted  ;  and  as  the  example  of  the  parents  had  a  jH>wer- 
ful  inrtuence  over  their  children,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  first 
care.  Here  also  his  lalnuirs  succei'ded  ;  the  Otaheitans  w’ere  naturally 
of  a  tractable  disjmsition,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he  anticipated ; 
the  children  also  acquired  such  a  thirst  after  scriptural  knowledge, 
that  Adams  in  a  short  time  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  answ’er  their 
inquiries  and  put  them  in  the  right  w’ay.  As  they  grew'  up,  they  ac¬ 
quired  fixtnl  habits  of  morality  and  piety  ;  their  colony  imj>roved  ;  in¬ 
termarriages  occurred ;  and  they  now  form  a  hap))y  and  w  ell  regulated 
society,  the  merit  of  which  in  a  great  degree  belongs  to  Adams,  and 
tends  to  redeem  the  former  errors  of  his  life.’ 

T  he  community  thus  formed,  and  now  flourishing  in  this  se¬ 
cluded  islet,  exists  in  the  greatest  harmony.  Some  of  their 
usages  present  a  strange  mixture  of  barbarian  habits  with  the 
recollections  of  more  civilized  association ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  men  towards  tlie  females.  Nothing  can 
be  more  kind  and  uftectionate  than  their  treatment,  but,  as  the 
ladies  hap{)ened  to  be  second  in  the  order  of  creation,  it  has 
been  sagaciously  determined,  that  man’s  priority  in  this  instance 
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j^ivcs  him  a  right  to  priority  of  service,  and  he  claims,  in  conse* 
queiKe,  precedence  in  the  honours  and  conveniences  of  the 
table. 

‘  Their  argument  was,  that  man  wis  made  first,  and  ought,  conse¬ 
quently,  on  all  occa&ions  to  be  sei^’ed  first, — a  cimchision  which  de¬ 
prived  us  of  the  company  of  the  women  at  table  during  the  whole 
of  our  stay  at  the  island.  Far  frtmi  considering  themselves  neglected, 
they  veiy’  giKKl-naturedly  chatted  uith  us  behind  our  seats,  and  fiap|ied 
away  the  flies,  and  by  a  gentle  tap,  accidentally  or  playfully  delivered, 
reminded  us  occasionally  of  the  honour  that  was  done  us.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  meal  was  the  signal  for  the  women  to  prepare  their  own, 
to  whom  we  resigned  our  seats,  and  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  the  night.  It  was  late  by  the  time  the  women  had  finished,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  when  we  were  shewn  to  the  beds  provided  for  us. 
The  mattress  was  composed  of  palm-leaves  covered  with  native  cloth ; 
the  sheets  were  of  the  same  material,  and  we  knew  by  the  crackling 
of  them,  that  they  were  quite  new  from  the  loom  or  bt*ater.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  extremely  comfortable,  and  highly  inviting  to  repose, 
which  the  freshness  of  the  apartment,  rendered  cool  by  the  circulation 
of  air  through  its  sides,  enabled  us  to  enjoy  without  any  annoyance 
from  heat  or  instnits.  (.)ne  interruption  only  disturbed  our  first  sleet) ; 
it  was  the  pleasing  inehnly  of  the  evening  hymn,  which,  after  tne 
lam])s  were  put  out,  uas  chanted  by  the  whole  family  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  In  the  morning  also  we  were  awoke  by  their  morning 
hymn  and  family  devotion.  As  we  were  much  tired,  and  the  sun's 
rays  had  not  yet  found  their  way  through  the  broad  oj>eiiiiig  of  the 
apartment,  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest  again,  and,  on  awaking, 
found  that  all  the  natives  uere  gone  to  their  several  occupations, — the 
men  to  offer  what  assistance  they  could  to  our  boats  in  landing,  carry¬ 
ing  burdens  for  the  seamen,  or  to  gather  what  fruits  were  in  season. 
Some  of  the  women  had  taken  our  linen  to  wash  ;  those  whose  turn  it 
was  to  cook  for  the  day,  were  preparing  the  oven,  the  pig,  and  the 
yams ;  and  we  could  hear  by  the  reiterated  strokes  of  the  iK'atcr,  that 
others  were  eug;iged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bedside  had 
already  been  placed  some  ripe  fruits,  and  our  hats  were  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  the  fresh  blossoms  of  the  nono  or  flow'er-tree  {morinda  ci- 
trijulia),  which  the  woinon  had  gathered  in  tlic  freshness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  dew\  On  l(H)kiug  round  the  apartment,  though  it  contained  se¬ 
veral  beds,  we  found  no  partition,  curtain,  or  screens ;  they  had  not 
yet  lx?en  considered  necessary.  So  far  indeed  from  concealment  being 
thought  of,  when  we  were  about  to  get  up,  the  women,  anxious  to 
shew  their  attention,  assembled  to  wi^  us  a  good  morning,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  in  what  way  they  could  contribute  to  our  comforts,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  some  little  gift  which  the  produce  of  the  island  afforded.' 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  this  pleasing  state  of  things 
might  continue,  and  this  patriarchal  tribe  remain  unspotted 
from  the  w  orld ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  culti¬ 
vation  of  every  spot  capable  of  culture,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
felt,  that  the  natural  course  of  increase  must  soon  over-populate 
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the  islaiul.  The  surplus  must,  of  course,  he  draiighteJ  oflf,  or 
perish :  and  we  are  hap]»y  to  state,  that  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  Brilisli  Government  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
to  furnish  this  interesting  people  with  articles  now  become  in¬ 
dispensable  to  their  comfort. 

'rhe  Blossom  sailed  on  her  further  destination,  Dec.  21. 
Gambier's  Groupe  was  the  next  object  of  importance  ;  but  the 
turbulence  of  the  inhabitants  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
])arly  that  landed,  and  fire-arms  were,  of  necessity,  resorted  to  in 
defence  of  life.  Among  the  more  interesting  incidents  of  the 
passage  through  the  series  of  insular  formations  among  which 
the  vessel  was  now  threading  its  way,  may  be  reckoned  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  small  island  in  latitude  19’  ‘fO'  S.  and  longitude 
M-O"  29'  W.,  on  which  was  found  an  assemblage  of  upwards  of 
forty  individuals,  with  the  dress,  language,  and  manners  of  Ta- 
heile,  although  tKK)  miles  from  that  island,  and  in  a  region  of  which 
the  natives  are  ditlerent  in  all  respects  of  personal  ap|>earancc 
and  civilization.  Although  they  had  made  themselves  sufliciently 
comfortable  in  their  new  abode,  they  were  anxious  for  a  con¬ 
veyance  to  their  own  country  ;  but  this  w  as  impossible ;  and 
one  family  only  was  accommodated  with  a  passage.  They 
were  all  Christians,  and  were  in  possession  of  Testaments  and 
hymn-books  in  their  own  language ;  nor  did  their  general  de¬ 
meanour  disagree  with  their  profession.  It  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  that  three  large  double  canoes,  under  the  command  of 
several  chiefs,  had  embarked  from  Chain  Island,  tributary  to 
Taheite,  and  about  500  miles  from  it  in  an  easterly  direction, 
on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  a  new  sovereign.  Alternate  calms 
and  storms  subjected  them  to  dreadful  suflerings,  and  drove 
them,  not  only  out  of  their  course,  but,  as  already  stated,  GOO 
miles  beyond  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound :  two  of  the 
canoes  bavc  never  been  heard  of. 

We  feel  considerable  dilRculty  in  dealing  with  Captain 
Beechey’s  statements  respecting  Taheite.  He  seems  to  charge 
the  missionaries  with  miscalculation  and  failure  in  their  system 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  w  ith  no  little  exaggeration  in  their  ex¬ 
hibition  of  its  good  eftects  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  His 
depositions  are  not  very  tangible,  and  we  think  that  we  can  de¬ 
tect  a  large  alloy  of  prejudice  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  There  is  a  mode  of  representation,  by  which  things  in 
themselves  excellent  or  harmless,  may  be  made  to  appear  in¬ 
jurious  or  absurd  ;  and  Captain  B.  has  not  failed  to  avail  him¬ 
self,  rather  clumsily  however,  of  this  stale  artifice.  We  are  not 
aware  that  a  system  of  police  is  bad,  because  its  officers  carry 
rusty  swords,  and  wear  red  jackets  in  somewhat  whimsical  con¬ 
junction  with  the  native  maro.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  not  less  pure  and  efficient  because  the  aava-rai — a  sort  of 
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juilge-advocate- general,  we  suppose, — dresses  Inmself  up  very  ri¬ 
diculously,  according  to  our  notions,  in  u  robe  of  straw,  an  im¬ 
mense  oakum  wig,  and  a  tall  cap  with  red  feathers.  Captain 
Beechey  found  much  vice  among  the  people :  we  do  not  doubt 
it ;  but  we  must  say  that,  on  his  ow'n  shewing,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  bad  company.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  there  may  be 
somewhat  of  colouring  in  the  representations  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  read,  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  islands; 
but,  even  in  the  admissions  of  the  critical  Captain,  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  missionary  statements  are  sub¬ 
stantially  correct.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  civilization 
of  Taheite  could  be  otherwise  than  imperfect;  that  the  entire 
national  profession  of  Christianity  is  unalloyed  by  superstition ; 
or  that  the  natives  were  all  at  once  changed  into  a  high-minded 
and  accomplished  race;  nor  have  the  statements  before  us 
given  us  a  w  orse  opinion  of  the  people,  than  we  entertained  pre¬ 
viously,  although  they  have  not,  most  assuredly,  raised  our  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  Author.  It  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  morals  of  such 
a  community,  nothing  more  obstructive  of  their  advance  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  true  happiness  and  dignity  of  man,  than  the 
sort  of  communication  which  is  usually  consequent  on  the  visit 
of  ships  from  Europe.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  advert  more  at  large  in  our  next  Number. 

Neither  the  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  nor  the  brief  stay 
at  Petrapaulski,  supplied  any  novelty  which  calls  for  notice; 
nor  shall  we  delay  our  progress  through  the  volume,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  particularize  the  circumstances  of  the  northern  na¬ 
vigation.  From  the  publication  of  Captain  Franklin,  our 
readers  have  long  been  in  possession  of  the  results  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  voyage.  There  was  much  intercourse  with  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  the  usual  course  of  scientific  investigation ;  and  a  reso¬ 
lute  accomplishment  of  all  that  could  be  effected,  consistently 
with  the  objects  and  arrangements  of  the  expedition.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  voyage  and  of  the  journey  of  Franklin,  leave  but 
1  ki  miles  of  shore  unaccounted  for  in  this  direction ;  and  have, 
to  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  ascertained  the  limit  and  direction 
of  the  American  coast. 

Having  lingered  at  the  point  of  rendezvous  until  further  de¬ 
lay  became  exceedingly  hazardous.  Captain  Beechey  was  com- 
])elled  to  make  for  some  southerly  port  where  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  supplies,  lie  first  sought  them  at  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey,  but,  failing  there,  was  obliged  to  make  for  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  and  ultimately  for  China,  before  he  could  com¬ 
plete  his  preparations. 

Aware  that  Captain  Beechey  had  visited  the  islands  of  Loo 
Choo,  we  felt  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  his 
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account ;  especially  as  it  had  been  understood  that  his  details 
were  materially  at  variance  with  those  of  Captain  Hall.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  is  true,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  im¬ 
peach  the  general  accuracy  of  that  enterprising  and  observant 
traveller.  Nothing,  for  instance,  in  his  narrative  excited  greater 
astonishment  and  incredulity  than  the  statement,  that  the  use  of 
arms  was  unknown  in  Loo  Choo.  It  now  appears,  indeed,  that 
both  cannoti  and  muskets,  together  with  other  warlike  appa¬ 
ratus,  are  to  he  found  on  the  island  ;  but  it  is  also  stated  hy 
Captain  B.,  that,  while  there,  he  ‘  never  saw  any  weapon  what- 
*  ever,  in  use  or  otherwise.*  It  has  also  been  affirmed,  that 
those  islanders  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  This  is  now 
ascertained  to  he  erroneous,  since  it  was  seen  in  circulation, 
and  some  of  it  was  actually  obtained.  It  was,  moreover,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  unknown 
among  this  mild  people  :  this  error  was  corrected  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  visit,  by  the  following  circumstance. 

*  ’^riie  mandarin,  fearful  we  miglit  experience  some  annoyance  from 
having  so  many  people  on  hoard  without  any  person  to  contnd  them, 
sent  off  a  trusty  little  man  with  a  disproportionahly  long  hamhoo  canc 
to  ke<*]>  order  ;  and  who  was  in  consequence  named  Master-at-Arnis 
hv  tlie  JHnimr]!.  This  little  man  t<M»k  care  that  the  importance  of  his 
office  should  not  escape  notice,  and  occasionally  exercised  his  baton  of 
authority,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me  much  too  severe  for  the 
ot'oision ;  and  sometimes  even  drew  forth  severe  though  ineirectual 
animadversions  from  his  ]K*aceablo  countrymen :  but,  as  I  thought  it 
iH'tter  that  he  should  manage  matters  in  his  own  way,  1  did  not  allow 
him  to  be  interfered  with.’ 

hen  the  Blossom  anchored  in  the  port  of  Napakiung,  the 
usual  visit  took  ])lace,  and  one  of  the  men  in  oflicc  was  provided 
with  a  vocabulary,  by  the  help  of  which  he  carried  on  a  some¬ 
what  minute  and  peiiinacious  cross-examination  relating  to  the 
numher  of  the  guns  and  crew,  as  well  as  concerning  the  ohjecLs 
of  the  voyage.  It  afterwards  appeared  that,  in  addition  to  his 
phrase-book,  he  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Lnglish  lan¬ 
guage.  (  aptain  Beechey  was,  at  first,  in  hopes  that  this  same 
learned  linguist  might  prove  to  be  the  Madera  of  Captain  Hall, 
but  he  w  as  soon  compelled  to  dismiss  this  notion.  The  Loo- 
chooan  obstinately  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  previous  visit 
on  the  part  of  any  English  vessel,  until  throw  n  off  his  guard  in 
a  rather  whimsical  way. 

‘  The  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  made,  is  curious.  After 
the  sackce  (w’ine  or  spirits)  had  gone  round  a  few’  times,  An-yah  in¬ 
quired  if  “  ship  got  womans?"  and  being  answcretl  in  the  neg-ative, 
he  replieil,  somewhat  surprised,  “  Other  ships  got  womans,  handsome 
womans !"  alluiling  to  Mrs.  Loy>  w  ith  whom  the  Loo-Chooans  were  so 
tuucU  captivated  taut,  it  is  thought,  slie  had  an  offer  from  a  person  of 
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hi|;h  authority  in  the  island.  I  then  taxed  him  with  having  a.know<^ 
leuge  of  other  ships ;  and  when  he  found  lie  had  bt*trayed  himself,  he 
laughed  heartily,  and  acknowledged  that  he  recollectea  the  visit  of  the 
Alceste  and  Lyra,  which,  he  correctly  said,  was  a  hundreil  and  forty- 
four  nuMins  agt»,  and  that  he  was  the  linguist  An-yali,  whom  Captain 
Hall  ciills  An-yah  Toonsh(xmfa ;  hut  he  disclaimed  all  right  to  this 
appendage  to  his  name.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  inquired  after  almost 
all  the  characters  which  so  much  interested  me  in  reading  the  publi¬ 
cation  alluded  to  above  ;  but  they  either  prt'varicated,  or  disclaimed  all 
recollection  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  I  found  it  extremely  ditti- 
cult  to  get  a  word  in  answer.  At  last,  one  of  them  said,  that  Ookoma 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  and  another  immediately  added,  that 
he  had  gone  to  IVkin.  A  third  stated  that  Muden\  was  very  ill  at  the 
capital,  while  it  was  asserted  by  others,  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he 
was  banished  to  Patanjjiii.  They  all  maintained  they  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  such  persons  as  Shang-fwee,  and  Shang-pungfwcc,  the 
names  given  to  the  king  and  prince  of  Lih)  Choo  in  (^iptain  Hall's 

Imblication.  From  this  conversiition  it  was  very  evident,  that  they 
[new  perfectly  well  who  Ookoma  and  IMadera  were,  but  did  not  intend 
to  give  us  any  correct  information  about  them.* 

It  appeared  from  subsc(|ucnt  inquiry,  that  the  |>cnal  code  of 
Loo  Choo  is,  like  that  of  China,  exceedingly  severe.  It  allows 
of  examination  by  torture ;  visits  adultery  and  seduction  with 
banishment ;  and  for  the  higher  oflences  against  society,  inflicts 
death  by  strangulation. 

The  ship  left  Loo  Choo  May  25,  1827,  and,  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  various  important  points  connected  with  the  intermediate 
navigation,  reached  the  bay  of  Awatska,  July  3 ;  sailing  again, 
on  the  20th,  for  the  station  where  it  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  Captain  Franklin,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination 
to  his  coasting  voyage  round  the  Icy  Cape.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  the  meeting  did  not  take  place.  In  other  respects, 
this  part  of  the  voyage  was  disastrous  :  the  ship  once  took  the 
ground  in  perilous  circumstances,  and  her  tender  was  lost  in 
Kotzebue  Sound,  with  the  loss  of  three  lives.  The  natives, 
too,  were  hostile ;  several  of  our  people  were  wounded  with 
arrows,  and  one  of  the  FLsquimaux  was  shot. 

At  this  point,  the  main  interest  ceases :  the  voyage  home- 
ward  is  briefly  described,  and  but  little  important  circumstance 
occurs  until  the  paying-olf  of  the  crew  at  Woolwich,  Oct.  12, 
1828. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  state  the  result  of  Captain  Beechey’s 
very  brief  examination  of  the  question,  whether  the  North-west 
Passage  may  be  attempted  from  the  east  or  the  west,  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  success ;  he  inclines,  and,  we  think,  on 
fair  grounds,  to  the  western  route  as  the  easiest  of  access. 

The  ‘Narrative*  is  interestingly  written,  and  some  of  the 
plates  are  well  executed,  though  wc  could  have  wished  for  an 
ampler  allowance  of  charts. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,  By  JMrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Second  Series.  Small  Hvo.  Price  9^.  London,  19iH. 


2.  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  By  the  Author  of  Hyacinth  O’Gara,  ^vc. 
S*cond  Kdition.  12mo.  pp.  219.  Price  Ik.  (W.  Dublin,  19111. 


A  THS.  HALL  is  really  a  chariniii<j  writer,  and  her  Irish 
stories  more  especially, — not  at  all  like  Miss  Edge  worth’s 
tales,  or  Crofton  Croker’s  fairy  legends,  hoth  admirable  in  their 
way, — are  full  of  life  and  character,  with  that  mixture  of  humour 
and  pathos  which  seems  the  native  temperament  of  the  children 
of  Erin ; — which  pervades  the  national  melodies,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  people ; — which  fascinates  us  in  the  pages  of 
(ioldsmith,  gave  its  charm  to  the  eloquence  of  Curran,  and  re¬ 
deems  the  meretricious  graces  of  the  Muse  of  Moore.  Mrs. 
Hall  avows  it  to  be  her  main  object,  in  these  elForts  of  her  pen, 
to  make  Ireland  agreeably  and  advantageously  known  to  I’hjg- 
land  ;  a  design  which  does  honour  to  her  patriotism,  and  stamps 
a  moral  value  upon  j)U)ductions  of  a  class  generally  adapted  for 
mere  amusement.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  these 
Tales  aim  at  communicating  high  moral  or  religious  instruction; 
and  in  pointing  them  out  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  must 
qualify  our  admiration  of  the  talent  and  good  feeling  they  dis¬ 
play,  hy  a  word  of  caution  as  to  their  being  indiscriminately 
j)ut  into  the  hands  of  readers  of  all  ages.  We  are  not  very 
fond  of  dieting  the  minds  of  young  people  on  fictitious  narra¬ 
tive  of  any  kind,  whether  religious,  moral,  or  entertaining;  but 
an  obvious  distinction  may  he  drawn  between  those  works  which 
aim  at  the  hiogra]diy  t)f  character,  and  those  which  profess 
only  to  delineate  national  manners.  In  the  latter  class,  the  dia¬ 
logue,  which  gives  so  mucli  dramatic  interest  to  the  story,  can 
.seldom  be  at  once  true  to  the  life  and  altogether  fit  for  the 
eye  or  ear  of  those  into  whom  we  would  wish  to  instil  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  Divine  name,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
minor  improprieties;  and  the  scene  must  often  he  laid  in  walks 
of  life  to  which  the  longer  young  ]>ersons  remain  utter  strangers, 
the  better.  For  a  work  of  this  class,  Mrs.  Hall’s  Irish  Sketches 
are  as  unexceptionahle,  ])eihaps,  ns  ])ossihle;  never  offending 
against  delicacy,  pure  in  sentiment  as  in  language,  while  the  in¬ 
terest  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  quiet  and  (iomestic  character. 
Still,  we  ca?uiot  s  iv  that  thev  are  altogether  free  from  the  sins 
of  ])hraseology  to  which  we  allude,  as  inseparable  from  the  re¬ 
cital  of  characteristic  conversation  between  either  Irish  or 
JCnglish  villagers.  With  this  cautionary  qualification  ]nemised, 
wc  shall  ]>roceeil  to  select  a  few  specimens  of  the  gra))hic  skill 
and  vivacity  of  manner,  wliich  give  so  much  charm  to  these 
varied  Sketches. 

The  tales  are  thirteen  in  number.  Of  these,  sonic  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  the  periodicals,  but  the  greater  part  are  new 
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to  us.  They  differ  from  those  of  the  first  series,  chiefly  as 
aiming  at  a  deeper  interest  by  the  more  romantic  character  of 
the  story.  In  Mabel  O^Neifs  Curse,  the  llapparee,  and  The 
l^ast  of  the  Line,  Mrs.  Hall  has  struck  out  into  a  bolder  line  of 
composition  than  in  her  village  scenes  and  sketches,  and,  if  she 
has  not  pleased  us  more,  has  surprised  us  by  these  new  proofs 
of  the  versatility  and  reach  of  her  talents.  She  has  left  behind 
Miss  Mitford,  and  aspired  after  a  style  in  which  she  comes 
nearer  to  the  very  clever  Author  of  the  Tales  of  the  O’Hara 
family.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  encourage  her  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  line.  We  must  confess  that  we  prefer  *  Annie 
‘  Leslie  *  and  ‘  Mark  Connor  *  to  any  tales  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  and  we  think  ‘  The  Dispensation  ’,  in  the  last  year’s  Amulet, 
the  very  best  of  all  her  productions.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  consider  her  as  most  at  home  in  a  style  of  composition 
which  is  in  itself  the  most  appropriate  to  a  female  pen,  and  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  likely  to  have  fewest  comj>e- 
titors. 

We  shall  take  as  our  first  extract  the  following  scene  in  an 
Irish  inn. 

'  “  True  for  ye,  ma*am  dear,  it  is  smoking  up  to  the  nines,  sure 
rnoiigh,  hut  it’s  by  no  manner  o*  manes  unwholesome,  more  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  season,  w'hen  it’s  so  could;  it  wall  clear,  my  lady,  in  a 
minute — see,  it’s  moving  off  now.” 

‘  “  Moving  up,  you  mean,”  replied  the  young  lady  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed,  and  whose  eye  followed  the  thick  and  curling  smoke  that 
twisted  and  twisted  in  serpent-like  folds  around  the  blackened  rafters 
of  I\Ir.  Corney  Phelim’s  Original  Inn,” — so  at  least  the  dwelling 
was  designated  by  the  painted  board  that  had  once  graced  it,  but  now 

{)layed  the  part  of  door  to  a  dila])idatcd  pig-stye.  Again,  another  vo- 
ume  folded  down  the  chimney,  for  so  the  orifice  was  termed  under 
which  the  good-tempered  and  rosy  Nelly  Clarey  w'as  endeavouring  to 
kindle  a  fire,  with  wet  boughs  ana  crumbling  turf.  The  maid  of  the 
inn  knelt  before  the  unmanageable  combustibles,  fanning  the  flickering 
flame  w’ith  her  apron,  or  pufling  it  with  her  breath  ;  the  fallows,  it  is 
true,  lay  at  her  side,  but  it  w’as  Iwreft  of  nose  and  handle.  Poor 
thing,”  she  said,  compassionately,  it  wasn’t  in  its  natur  to  last  for 
ever ;  and  sure  master’s  grandmother  Ixnight  it  as  go<»d  as  thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  fair  of  Clonmel,  as  a  curiosity,  more  nor  any  thing  else, 
as  I  heard  say.” 

‘  “  Are  you  sure,”  interrogated  the  young  lady,  after  patiently  sub¬ 
mitting  to  be  smoke-dried  for  many  minutes,  **  are  you  sure  that  the 
flue  is  clear  ?” 

‘  **  Is  it  clear,  my  lady !  Why,  then,  bad  cess  to  me  for  not  think¬ 
ing  of  that  before ! — sure  I’ve  good  right  to  rememl>cr  thim  devils  o* 
crows  making  their  nesteens  in  the  chimbley;  and  it’s  only  when  the 
likes  o’  you  and  y’er  honourable  father  stops  at  the  inn,  that  we  lights 
a  fire  in  this  place  at  all.” 

‘  She  took  up  the  wasting-candle  that  was  stuck  in  a  |)otatoc  in  lieu 
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of  cuncllt»stick,  and,  placing  a  ban*  but  well-formed  fiK>t  on  a  pn»ject- 
Inj?  einbruhure  neiir  tlie  basement,  dexterouHly  catebinj;  tbc  bujre  U*am 
tbut  crossed  tbe  cbimney  with  ber  disengu^u  band,  swung  berself  half 
up  tbe  yawning  cjivern,  without  appan‘ntly  experiencing  any  inconve¬ 
nience  from  tbe  dense  atmospbere.  After  investigating  for  some  time, 

“  Paildy  Dooley  !— Paildy  Diniley  !’*  she  exclaimed,  “  come  here,  like 
a  giHsl  ()oy,  will  tbe  pitchfork,  till  we  makes  way  for  tbe  smoke.” 

*  **  I  can’t,  Nelly,  honey,”  replied  Mister  Paddy,  from  a  shed  that 
was  erected  dost*  t<i  tbe  “  parltmr  ”  window,  “  a'n’t  I  striving  to  fix  a 
bit  of  a  manger,  that  bis  honour’s  horses  may  eat  their  bay  and  beau¬ 
tiful  oats,  daceiitly,  what  they’re  accustomed  to — but  Larry  can  go.” 

‘  “  I^arry,  avourneen  !”  K;iid  Nelly,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  “  do  lend  us 
a  band  here  wid  tbc  ])itcbfork.” 

*  “  It’s  quare  manners  of  ye,  Nelly — a  dacent  girl  like  ye,  to  be 
asking  a  gentleman  like  me  for  bis  hand,”  (Larry,  it  must  be  under- 
st«MMl,  was  tbe  fHM'hcr*  and  wit  of  tbe  establishment,)  and  1  trying  for 
tbe  dear  life  to  rason  wid  this  ould  lady,  and  make  her  keep  in  tbe 
stye;  she’s  nosed  a  bole  through  tbe  beautiful  sign.” 

‘  “  Had  luck  to  ye  both  !”  ejaculated  Ellen,  angrily,  I’ll  tell  tbe 
nuistber,  so  I  will,”  she  observed,  jumping  on  tbe  cfay  lloor,  ber  aj>- 
|M*arance  not  at  all  improved  by  ber  ascent.  INIastber,  dear,  here’s 
tbe  l»oys  and  tbe  crows  after  botherin’ me ;  will  ye  tell  them  t(»  help 
me  down  with  tbe  nest  ? — tbe  lady’s  shivering  alive  with  tbe  could, 
and  not  a  sparkle  of  fire  to  keep  it  from  ber  heart.” 

‘  “  Don’t  you  be  after  botherin'  me,  Nelly,”  replied  tbe  host ;  ''  but 
I  ax  ]>ardon  for  my  unmannerlincss,”  be  continued,  coming  into  tbe 
HMun — bis  pij>e  stuck  firmly  l»etween  bis  teeth,  and  bis  rotund  person 
ht(N»piug,  in  a  Imwing  attitinle,  to  Miss  Dartfortb — “  Sure  I’ll  move  it 
myself  with  all  tbe  veins  o’  my  heart  to  ])leasure  tbe  lady  at  any  time! 
—(five  us  a  loan  of  tbe  pitchfork,  Larry!” 

‘  “  T(»  tell  God’s  truth,  master,  it’s  broke,  and  the  smith — bad  luck 
to  him  ! — fi»rgot  to  call  for  it,  and  little  Paddeen  forgot  to  lave  it — but 
here’s  tbe  shovel  ’ill  do  as  well,  and  better  too,  for  it’s  ns  g<K>d  as  a 
bnNtin,  seeing  it’s  st)  neatly  split  at  the  broad  end.”  “  The  master  ” 
tiMik  tbe  shovel,  not  angrily,  as  an  English  master  woidd  have  done,  at 
such  iiegltH-’t  ;  but  taking  for  granted  that  a  shovel  would  do  as  well 
as  a  pitchfork,  or  a  broom,  or  any  thing  else,  “  when  it  came  easy  to 
band,”  and  |H‘rfectly  well  satisfied  with  I-^arry’s  ingenuity.  He  poked 
and  poked  up  the  clnmney,  while  Ellen  sttHsl  bMiking  on  at  bis  excr- 
timis,  ber  bead  upturned,  her  ample  mouth  open,  displaying  ber  white 
f(M»lisb-bH)king  teeth  to  |K'rfect  advanUige.  Presently,  down  came 
such  an  accumulation  of  s(H)t,  dried  sticks,  clay,  and  disagreeables, 
that  Nelly  ]»laced  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  ran  into  tbe  kitchen,  ex¬ 
claiming  that  she  was  blinded  for  life;”  while  tbe  young  lady,  half 
sulbicated,  followeil  her  example,  and  left  **  mine  host  of  the  public  ” 
to  arrange  bis  crows’  nests  according  to  his  fancy.’  pp.  1 IH— 117* 

ark  Connor’s  Wooing  anil  Wedding  is  a  delightful  and 
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not  iininsiructivc  tale.  We  must  extract  the  account  of  the 
I’Lineralder’s  proceed ing  in  the  former  business,  introduced  by  a 
portrait  of  the  hero  himself. 

‘  “  Mr.  Connor (or,  as  he  \vi\s  colled  in  his  own  hind,  f»ur  he  mis  a 
rate  Kinendder — “  Alurk,  the  traveller/')  was  a  line  huudsume  fellow, 
gifted  by  nature  with  an  animated,  expressive  ctniiiteuancc  and  man¬ 
ners  fur  above  his  situation  in  life ;  there  was  a  mingling  b<»th  of  wild¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  in  his  voice  and  address ;  and  his  garments,  of  the 
blended  costumes  of  both  countries,  had  a  picturesnue  apiamrance  to 
Knglish  eyes.  He  could  never  be  nvonciliHl  to  simwlt-fnicks,  to  which 
all  the  Irish  jH*asiuitry  have  a  decided  antipathy  ;  but  he  had  disciirded 
k I u*e- breeches  and  windlen  sttK'kings,  and  wore  tremsers,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  better  with  his  hmg  blue  owit ;  his  scarlet  wniistcoat  was 
snick  and  span  new,”  his  yellow  silk  neckerchief  tied  hnisely,  so  as 
to  dis])lay  his  tine  throat,  and  his  smart  hat  so  much  on  one  side  of  his 
thickly-curling  hair  that  it  seemed  almost  doubtful  if  it  amid  retain 
its  position.  “  .Alark,  the  traveller,”  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  respect¬ 
able  cattle-dealer,  and  frequently  visited  England  to  disjiOKC  of  live 
stock,  whether  pigs,  cows,  or  sheeji,  which,  of  course,  he  could  sell 
more  clieanly  than  English  farmers  could  rear  them.  He  had  long 
known  Helen  and  her  father,  and  had  loved  the  former  with  more  am- 
stanev  (I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  truth  must  be  told,)  than  Irishmen 
usually  ])ossess. 

‘  She  loved  him  too,  silently  and  unchangingly ;  the  gracefulness  of 
his  manners  first  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  saw — or  wliat,  even 
with  a  sensible  girl  in  love,  is  iiretty  much  the  same  thing — she  fan¬ 
cied  she  saw — gmul  and  noble  qualities  to  justify  her  attachment. 
Those  quiet,  pensive  sort  of  girls  have  always  ten  times  the  feeling 
and  romance  of  your  sparkling  giddy  gipsies ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  Helen  discharged  all  her  duties  as  usual,  and  no  common  observer 
could  have  perceived  any  alteration,  yet  her  heart  often  wandered  over 
the  salt  sea,  l»eat  at  the  sound  of  the  Irish  brogue,  and  silently  en¬ 
quired  if  indeed  the  natives  of  the  green  island  could  be  uncivilized 
savages  ?  She  had,  moreover,  a  very  strong  passion  for  greew,  and  it 
was  actually  whisjH*red,  that  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  a  shamnKrk  brooch, 
carefully  conceided  by  the  folds  of  her  clear  white  kerchief.  Her 
elder  sister  had  Ikmui  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  widow,  within  twelve 
months,  and  resided  with  her  father  and  Helen  ;  they  might  truly  bo 
called  a  united,  contented  family;  jicrhaps  Helen  was  stanewhat  more 
than  contented,  as  she  prepared  the  simple  sup|)er  for  their  visiter, 
who  had  lieen  some  days  ex|)ected,  and  who  sat,  in  their  neat  little 
parlour,  at  the  open  casement,  into  which  early  roses  and  the  slender 
Persian  lilac  were  flinging  iierfume  and  lieauty ;  the  honest  farmer 
pulling  away  at  his  long  white  pipe,  as  he  leaned  half  out  on  the 
painted  window-sill. 

‘  “  I’m  thinking,  Mr.  Connor,  ye  don’t  use  such  long  pipes  a.s  these 
’un's  in  your  country !”  said  the  yeoman,  after  a  jiause. 

‘  “  Ve  may  say  that,  sure  enough  ; — we  brake  them  off  close  to  the 
bowl — and  thin  it  comes  hot  and  strong  to  us.” 

‘  **  Ye’re  very  fond  of  things  hot  and  strong  in  that  place,  Mister 
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Connor,  but  1  'll  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  I  never  saw  you  in  b'quor  all 
my  life,  though  I  have  known  you  now  more  than  six  years." 

*  **  Nor  never  will,  sir,  I  hoi>e  and  trust.  I  never  had  a  fancy  for 
it,  n(»r  my  father  before  me,  which  was  a  powerful  blessing  to  the  en¬ 
tire  family,  seeing  it  kept  us  out  o*  harm's  way." 

'  I  knew  I  had  something  particular  to  speak  to  you  about,"  re¬ 
sumed  the  old  man,  “  Do  you  remember  the  last  lot  of  pigs  you  sold 
me?" 

‘  **  May-be  I  don't.** 

'  ''  That  means  I  do,  I  take  it,  in  English.  Well,  perhaps  you  re- 
colh'ct  one  with  a  black  head — a  long-bodied  animal — strangely  made 
alxmt  the  shoulders.** 

‘  **  Ough,  an*  it 's  I  remember  it,  the  qnare  baste !  good  rason  have 
I ;  with  its  wigly-wagly  tail,  and  the  skreetches  of  it.  Sure,  because 
ye  were  my  friend,  1  warned  ye  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  and 
you  (’cause,  ye  mind,  vc  said,  when  slie  was  broadened  out,  she  would 
make  giMxl  bacon,)  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  so  I  let  you  have  her, 
a  dead  bargain.** 

‘  “  ilargain,  indiH?d !  she  would  eat  nothing  we  could  give  her,  and, 
knowing  she  was  Irish,  Helen  picked  the  potatoes,  mealy  ones,  and 

99 

*  Here  Mark  cast  a  look  of  imlignation  at  his  host,  and  exclaimed — 

‘“Well  that  bates  llannaher  !  Miss  Helen,  who's  more  like  an 

angel  than  a  woman,  pick  p<»tatoes  for  an  unmannerly  sort  of  a  pig ;  a 
Connaught  pig,  too,  that  could  have  no  sort  of  manners  !  Sure  I  ought 
to  have  tould  ye.  Sir,  the  Connaught  chaps  (the  pigs  I  mane,)  'ill  never 
cat  boiled  |H)tatoes — the  unmannerly  toads,  it  *s  just  like  them.  Well, 
to  make  up  for  his  ignorance,  take  y'er  pick  out  of  the  drove  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  welcome,  to  morrow,  and  I  '11  go  bail  not  a  (/onnaught  pig 
is  in  the  lot — not  a  squeak  did  they  give  getting  on  board,  only  all 
quiet  and  civil  as  princes." 

‘  “  Thank  ye,  that  *s  honest,  and  more  than  honest,"  replied  the 
farmer.  “  I  have  no  objection  to  an  abatement — that  *s  all  fair  ;  but 
to  take  the  pig  for  nothing  is  what  1  won't  do,  for  ye  see  fair  is  fair,  all 
the  worbl  over." 

*  “  You  *11  do  M'hat  I  say,  master,  because  vc  ’re  an  old  friend  ;  and 
1h'  in  no  trouble  on  account  of  the  cost,  for  I  *vc  had  a  powerful  dale 
of  luck  lately.  INIy  mother’s  uncle,  in  America,  is  dead,  and  left  a 
dale  more  l)ehind  than  'ill  luiry  him  ;  a  g(HKl  seventy  a-piece  to  the 
thret'  of  us  ; — and,  so  Ix'fore  I  came  this  turn  to  England,  I  t«H)k  a  neat 
bit  t>f  groiHul  on  my  own  acci»unt,  that  has  as  pretty  a  house  on  it  as 
any  in  the  country  for  the  size  of  it ;  three  nice  r(K>ms,  with  a  door  in 
the  middle,  and  a  loft  ;  it  was  built  for  a  steward’s  hnlge,  and  a  bawn 
at  the  Iwck,  with  every  convenience  ;  and,  when  I  was  on  the  move,  I 
loft  ten  pounds  o’  the  nuinev  with  flatty,  my  youngest  brother,  to 
have  the  nKmi  otf  the  kitchen  Iwarded  for  a  parlour,  for  I  mean  to  have 
it  the  very  morral  of  an  English  cottage,  as  I  mean — if — if — I — can — 
to  have  an  English — girl  for  a— a — wife." 

*  **  Well  done,  well  said  Mister  Connor  ;  but  who  do  you  think 

would  go  over  with  you  to  that  unchristian  country,  where - ■" 

‘  “  I  ax  y’er  pardon,  sir,  ye  *rc  under  a  mistake  ;  there  are  as  good 
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Christians,  tind  Protestant  Christians,  too,  in  Ireland  as  In  England — 
(I  mean  no  otfence) — and  with  such  as  fills  that  purse,  (and  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  long  leather  hag  and  flung  it  on  the  table,)  and  such 
a  b(»y  as  myself,  an  English  girl  may  be  had,  Mister  Gardiner ;  though 
(he  added  in  a  subdued  tone)  the  one  my  heart  is  set  ujwn  is  not  to^ 
bought  with  silver  or  gould/' 

'  “  Not  liought  with  silver  or  gold,  Mr.  IVIork !  Well,  hang  it, 
that's  more  than  I  *d  say  to  any  of  the  sex." 

‘  You  wrong  them,  then,  sir ; — money 's  a  powerful  thing — bnt 
look,  there 's  some  of  them  (one  that  I  know  of  in  partickler)  so  pure 
somehow — like  a  lily,  for  all  the  world — that  a  heavy  sorrow  would 
crush,  or  the  least  thing  in  life  spot ;  and  nothing  could  buy  the  love 
of  //idl  heart,  liecause,  as  well  as  1  can  make  it  out,  it  has  more  of 
heaven  than  earth  about  it." 

*  “  No  one  can  make  you  Irishmen  out,"  retorted  the  farmer,  laugh- 
ing:  “  but  may  I  ask  fi’/io  this  lily — this  delicate  flower,  is?" 

*  Is  it  who  it  is?  "  replied  Alark:  Why,  then,  no  one  but  y’er 
own  daughter,  Helen  Gardiner  by  name,  and  an  angel  by  nature  ;  and 
now  the  murder 's  out,"  he  continued,  and  my  heart  *s  a  dale  lighter." 

‘  The  worthy  yeoman  put  down  his  pipe,  and  lixiked  at  Mark  Con¬ 
nor  with  a  sort  of  stupid  astonishment ;  he  w'as  a  keen,  sensible  man, 
shrewd  and  knowing  in  matters  concerning  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all 
manner  of  grain  ;  the  best  judge  of  horse-flesh  in  the  whole  country  ; 
and  such  a  cricketer  !  such  an  eye ! — could  get  six,  or,  ]H*rhap8,  seven, 
notches  at  one  hit,  and  was,  even  then,  a  first-rate  bowler :  had,  more¬ 
over,  an  uncontaminated  affection  for  youthful  sjiorts,  marbles,  ball, 
humming  and  spinning  tops,  and  would  leave  his  pipe  at  any  time  for 
a  game  of  blind-man's-buff ;  yet  it  was  certainly  true ;  that  the  idea  of 
IVlark  Connor's  aspiring  to  the  station  of  his  son-in-law  never  once  en¬ 
tered  the  honest  farmer's  head.  My  Helen  1  Well,  IVlister  Connor, 
every  father,  that  is,  every  man  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  father,  must 
feel  as  a  compliment  an  offer — I  mean  such  as  your's — and  I  take  it 
very  sensible  that  you  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  first,  Mister 
l^Iark,  because,  of  course,  I  must  know  best.  As  to  Helen,  poor  girl, 
she  has  never  thought  alxiut  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  and,  indeed.  Mister 
Connor,  although  I  highly  respect  you,  and  knew  your  father  in  the 
Bristol  ^Market,  an  honest  man  (though  an  Irishman)  as  any  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  know  you  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  all ;  yet  I  must  say  my 
girl  is  very  dear  to  me,  I  should  not  like  to  trust — I  mean,  not  like  her 
to  leave  Old  England." 

^  Mark  Connor  was  not  much  discomfited  by  these  observations ;  he 
pushed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  paused  a  moment  or  two,  dur¬ 
ing  which  interval  the  farmer  resumed  his  pipe,  and  puffed,  and  puffed. 

*  **  You  w'cre  quite  right,  farmer,"  resumed  the  lover,  after  a  pause, 

''  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  had  never  mentioned  matrimony  to 
Miss  Helen,  but  ye  see  I  mentioned - " 

‘‘'What?" 

‘  “  Why,  it  came  quite  natural  like,  the  least  taste  of  love,  and  she 
never  gainsaid  me,  as  she  listened  like  any  lamb." '  pp.  266 — 274. 

Although  this  is  a  longer  extract  than  we  can  conveniently 
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aflbrd  room  for,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adilin^  another  scene 
from  the  same  story,  in  which  Mark  and  his  Helen  are  exhihitcil 
as  man  and  wife. 

*  Mark  Connor  was  any  thing  but  a  fool,  and  yet,  being  seriously 
angry  with  liis  in(»ther  and  the  gossiping  sisterhoiMl  in  general,  he  did 
not  kiss  the  ti'ars  from  Helen's  ehei'k,  his  customary  nunle  of  chasing 
the  sorrinving  tokens  away,  but  in  no  very  gentle  tone  said,  “  Ye’d 
l»etter  leave  off  crying,  llelen,  and  let  us  have  our  supper  in  pace 
and  quietness — WMimen's  tongues  and  women’s  tears  are  always  ready 
when  not  wanted." 

‘  **  I  seldom  trouble  you  w'ith  my  tears,  Mark,"  replied  llelen, 
perhaps  a  little,  ietilc,  |>ettislily. 

‘  “  You’ve  seldom  reason,  flelen." 

‘  “  1  am  not  saying  1  have." 

*  “  Hut  I  say  ymi  have  not.’* 

‘  Helen  was  silent* — unjustly  so,  |)crhaps — Imt  it  W’as  a  sliglit  indi¬ 
cation  of  woman’s  temj>er,  and  ^lark  w'as  in  no  humour  to  put  up 
with  it. 

,  ‘  “  I  say  you  liavc  not,  nor  never  have  had  since  you  have  lH*en  my 
w ife." 

‘  The  remembrance  f»f  his  mother’s  rudeness,  and  Judy  Maggs’ 
vulgarity,  was  fresh  upon  her  mind,  and  she  ejaculated — 

‘  “  Aiark  !  Mark  !  how  can  you  say  so?" 

‘  “  Oh,  very  well!"  replied  the  husbtuid,  “  very  w’ell  !  I  suppose 
the  rtrst  tale  you  tell  your  father,  and  he  coming  c»ver  next  week,  will 
he  ‘  how'  ill  1  have  used  you  !’  " 

*  Helen  was  again  silent,  and  her  c;dm  features  assumed  soniew'hat 
tlie  expression  o(  sulkiness. 

*  “  i)o  you  moan  to  tell  your  father  that  I  have  used  you  ill  ?" 
reiterated  Mark,  raising  his  voice  at  the  same  time. 

‘  Helen’s  tears  tlowed  afresli,  and  she  sobbed  forth,  “  Y'ou  never 
did  till  now'." 

*  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  both  ^lark  and  llelen,  tliat  a  third 
and  fourth  party  were  witness  of  this  first  difference,  for,  had  they 
IxM'ii  alone,  Alark^s  pride,  and  Helen’s  too,  would  have  given  way  ;  but, 
as  it  w  as,  neither  would  make  the  first  advance  tow  ards  reconciliation, 
and  Mark  swore  a  wicked  oath  ;  and  ended  his  pretty  speech  by 
muttering  certain  words,  whose  imiMirt  w'as  that  he  wished  he  had 
never  married  an  Knglishwoman.  This  w’as  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 
Helen,  now  nnilly  angry  with  her  husband,  and  justly  hurt  at  his 
uukiiiduess,  left  the  kitchen  with  the  air  of  an  offended  princess,  and 
the  coidviiqi;  to  the  little  serving  maiden,  who  performed  it  must  sadly. 
**  I’ll  not  stay  supper,  thankee,  Mark,"  said  Hlaney  O’Doole,  who 
had  w  isely  forborne  all  interference  in  a  most  nnlrish  W'ay,  rising  as 
he  sjH»ke,  and  stroking  his  “  catrheen*  with  the  open  palm  of  his 
hand ;  **  I’ll  not  stay  supjicr,  1  thankee  kindly,  all  the  same,  hut  I’ll 
go  home ;  only,  Mark,  if  1  had  swore  that  w'ay  at  Misthress  Blaiiey 
D’lXmle,  niy  wife,  you  know',  1  w'ouldu’t  be  in  a  whole  skin  now, 
that's  all ;  gotnl  night,  and  (lud  Ik*  wid  yc  !" 

‘  “  rU  go  to  l^d,  Mark,"  said  iVIatty,  “  I’m  very  tired ;  only. 
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IVIark,  asthorc !  don't  be  hard  upon  Helen ;  sure,  ye  kno^t>  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  rtner-like  than  us,  and  1  saw  her  lip  shake  whin  you  swore  so 
at  her ;  aiid,  indml,  1  can’t  help  thinkiii*  our  place  a  dale  nicer  than 
any  one  else’s  ;  she  does  bother  about  it  to  be  sure,  and  is  horrid  par- 
tiklur,  but  she’s  gi*ntle-hearted,  and  gave  me  such  a  beautiful  gret»n 
silk  Ikircelona  for  Sunday,  and  says  she’ll  give  me  a  silver  watch  whin 
I’m  fifteen ; — don’t  l)e  cruel,  Mark  ;  do  you  know  that  when  I*m  a 
man,  ril  marry  an  Englishwoman!”  And  off  went  Matty,  but  not 
to  l)ed  ;  he  left  his  brother  sitting  stubbornly  at  supper,  his  ellrawa 
resting  on  the  table,  and  his  face  resting  on  his  hands.  “  He’s  in  one 
of  his  sulks,”  thought  the  giMKl-natured  boy,  as  he  stole  round  the 
ga!)le-end  of  the  house  to  his  sister-in-law’s  ()ed-n)om  \vindow,  **  and, 
if  they’re  long  coming,  they  are  desj>emtc  long  goin’  I  I’ll  tea  if  I 
can’t  coax  Helen  to  go  and  make  it  up  with  him  ;  aud  I’ll  find  some 
way  to  punish  that  meddlesome  ould  woman — for  it  was  all  of  her  that 
my  mother  was  stirred  up  for  a  battle  to-night — as  if  Mark  hadn’t  a 
right  to  his  own  way  I”  These  thoughts  brought  IN! atty  or  Matthew 
Connor  to  the  little  window  that  was  curtained  on  the  outside  by  the 
leaves  of  some  fine  geraniums,  Helen’s  own  partiailar  plants ;  he 
|H‘(*j)ed  through  the  foliage,  and  saw  Helen,  her  eyes  still  red  with 
weeping,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  small  Jiible  (it  had  l)een  her 
father’s  parting  gift),  as  she  sat  at  the  little  neat  dressing-table. 

‘  “  Helen  I  Helen!”  said  he  softly,  Helen  avourneen !  don’t  fret, 
dear,  but  jist  make  friends  wid  Mark  ;  the  natur’  of  us  Irish,  you 
know,  is  hasty  and  hot ;  but,  sure,  Mark  loves  ye  (and  good  reason 
lie  has)  more  than  his  heart’s  bliKul,  and  it’s  proud  he  is  to  have  an 
English  wife ;  sure  it  was  only  this  inornin’  he  owned  so,  and  he 
guidin’  the  plough  ;  whin  iVIister  RiMiney,  the  man  with  the  big  fann, 
said  that  this  house  was  a  pattern  to  the  country  side,  '  it’s  my  wife  I 
may  thank  for  it,*  made  answer  my  brother,  as  well  he  might.” 

‘  **  For  your  mother  to  accuse  me  of  burning  a  live  pig!**  said 
Helen  indignantly.  , 

‘  “  Helen,  dear!  I  know  what  that  was  all  owin’  to,  that  blunder¬ 
in’,  ould,  wizzen-faced,  go-by- the-ground,  Judy  IMaggs,  who,  whin  I 
tould  ye  the  pig  was  ready  for  burnin’  in  the  barn,  (meanin’,  you  know, 
that  it  was  reacly  to  have  the  hair  singed  off,  the  Hampshire  wav,  for 
bacon,  instead  of  liein’  scalded  our  way,)  was  all  in  a  fuss  to  know 
what  I  was  afther  ;  I  was  no  way  inclined  to  gratify  her  curiosity ; 
don’t  you  mind,  I  mean  rimimber,  what  a  lantin’  puff  she  set  off  in 
this  very  mornin’  almut  it?” 

'  Helen  sighed,  and  thought,  as  everyliody  else  thinks  who  attempts 
to  improve  Ireland,  that  the  beginning  is  difficult,  if  not  dangerous— 
c*fst  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  **  But  you’ll  make  it  up  with  Mark, 
Helen  ;  pwr  fellow!  there  he  is  sitting  by  himself,  and  the  fire  out, 
and  Bid(fy  8|)oilt  the  supper  entirely — sorra  a  bit  he’s  eat.” 

‘  “  Not  eat  any  supper  !”  repeated  Helen,  slowly  l(K>king  un. 

'  Not  as  much  as  ’ud  fill  a  mite’s  eye ! — and  Helen,”  added  the 
cunning  rogue,  “  he  had  a  hard  day’s  work,  and  wasn’t  over  well.” 

‘  Helen  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  then  closed  and 
pushed  it  gently  from  her. 
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*  **  Good  night,  dear  Matty— don't  forget  your  prayers — gooil 
night.” 

*  Matty  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  woman’s  heart,  wliich  it 
puzzles  many  a  philosopher  to  acquire  ;  so  he  only  murmured  a  8inc<>rc 
**  (»od  bless  you  !**  ana  withdrew,  thinking  slyly  to  himself,  “  that 
’ill  bring  her  round,  any  way.” 

'  S<ion,  very  soon  after,  a  small,  gentle  hand  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
kitchen  door ;  presently,  Helen's  face  ap{)eared  at  the  opening,  sweet, 
but  serious.  Mark  pretended  to  l)e  both  deaf  and  blind — he  still  re¬ 
tained  his  position — and,  though  she  advanced  into  the  kitchen,  he 
moved  not.  Helen's  pride  and  her  affection  wrestled  for  a  moment 
within  her,  but  the  tvimian  triumphed  ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  l(M)ked  affectionately  in  his  face ; — it  was  enough — “  there 
was  naebody  by,”  so  Mark  compromised  his  dignity,  and  the  past  was 
forgotten.  I  ilo  Kdieve  this  was  the  last,  as  I  know  it  to  have  l)een 
the  first  quarrel  that  followed  Mark  Connor’s  wotnn^  and  wedding.' 

pp.  302  -:308. 

We  add  from  the  first  talc,  a  curious  piece  of  information, 
given  in  a  note. 

‘  The  ancient  Irish”  invariably  denominate  the  more  recent  set¬ 
tlers,  “  Cromelians.”  A  whimsical  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred 
within  my  knowledge.  The  following  conversation  t(H>k  j)lace,  a  few 
months  ago,  in  the  strc'ets  of  Cork,  between  an  English  housekeeper 
and  an  Irish  market  woman  : — 

*  “  (tiHHl  morrow,  ma’am.  I  hope  yc  want  a  basket  this  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  ma'am  ?” 

‘  “  I  believe  I  shall.” 

*  **  VV’hy,  then,  long  life  to  you,  ma’am,  *1  hope  you’ll  lake  me,  I 
believe  you're  English,  ma'am 

‘  “  Ves.” 

‘  “  I  thought  so,  ma'am ;  Vm  English,  too.” 

‘  “  Indeeil !  when  did  you  come  over  to  Ireland  ?” 

‘  “  Oh,  ma’am,  I  c*ame  over  wid  Oliver  Cromwell,  ma’am.’  ” 

“  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen”  is  certainly  far  less  adapted  than 
Mrs.  llalfs  Sketches,  to  make  the  condition  and  manners  of 
the  people  ‘  agreeably  and  advantageously  known but,  if  it 
supplies  a  darker  picture,  it  is,  we  fear,  not  less  true  to  nature 
and  to  fact.  The  tale  is  very  cleverly,  and,  in  parts,  power¬ 
fully  written,  and  the  dialogue  is  occasionally  so  thoroughly 
Irish  as  almost  to  require,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  a  glos¬ 
sary.  The  second  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  knot  of  White- 
boys. 

*  “  Well,  boys,”  said  Mulvancy,  I’m  glad  to  see  the  stuff  you 
arc  made  of:  a  hundred  the  like  of  you,  would  soon  clear  Ireland  of 
them  that  won’t  leave  the  jHwr  even  what  the  cold  earth  itself  gives 
tliem,  barring  the  day-light  and  the  spring  water :  and,  to  my  know- 
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lx>th  one  and  other  of  them  is  ]mid  for  in  Dublin.  And  how 
short  a  time,  may  I  ask  you,  will  the  mail  •coach  be  bringing  dowu 
that  order  to  us,  when  Lord  Colverston,  and  Sir  Ralph  Thorndale, 
and  Jack  Oglandhv,  and  other  orange  magistrates  and  brunswickers, 
will  write  to  tell  the  Castle,  that  ut;  are  nothing  but  cattle  with  horns 
and  hoofs?  Aye,  boys,  that's  hanging  over  us,  and  worse  to  follow,  if 
we  don’t  stir  ourselves.  So,  now'  for  business.  You  see,  l)oys,  none 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  could  meet  here  this  evening,  !)ut 
myself  and  ]Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  Flagmsdagh  ;  but  there  is  their  names 
to  the  ])a|H'r,  with  all  drawn  out  reglar,  tliat  is  demanded  from  you, 
according  to  your  oath. — Now,  listen,  while  I  cull  over  your  nauies. 
Tim  Fahy,  Connel  St.  Leger,  Wat  Delahunt,  Val.  Tigne — its  put 
on  you  four,  to  shoot  old  Jack  ()glandl)y,  iu  his  coach,  next  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  at  the  grove  between  the  bridge  and  Carragh.” 

‘  ‘‘  With  all  the  joy  of  my  heart,’’  said  Connel,  “  or  any  body  else 
that’s  markeil.  But  how  are  we  to  get  at  him  ?  Arc  we  to  sentl  him 
a  civil  message  to  drive  out,  and  l>e  shot  dasently,  without  more 
trouble  ?  For  who  ever  saw  him  out  after  night*full  this  many  a  long 
day?” 

‘  ‘‘  Leave  your  jeering,  Connel.  Better  heads  than  your’s  have 
settled  all  that.  There’s  to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  Charleslxiroiigh  next 
Wednesday.  The  w’hole  country  w'ill  be  there  to  meet  the  English 
Lord,  who  is  come  to  look  after  his  estates;  Jack  Oglandhy  will  be 
there  among  the  rest,  to  fill  the  stranger’s  mind  with  stories  against 
his  p<K>r  tenants :  so,  as  the  thing  was  settled  long  ago,  the  committee 
thinks  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  him  out  of  the  w'av,  when  he  is 
coming  back  that  lonesome  road.  Then,  it  will  be  a  good  lesson  to  the 
Englishman,  if  he  has  thoughts  of  grinding  us,  like  the  rest  of  them.” 

‘  **  It’s  more  the  business  of  the  Carragh  boys,  nor  ours,”  said 
Fahy.  Why  should  it  be  put  on  us,  when  they  w’ill  be  the  gainers 
in  the  end  ?" 

‘  “  The  Carragh  hoys  wouldn’t  be  backward,  if  they  were  culled  to 
it,”  said  Cummusky,  from  the  chimney-corner ;  **  and  a  goo<l  reason 
the  committee  had  for  not  putting  it  on  them,  because  they  would  be 
the  first  suspected,  having  a  right  to  hate  the  ground  he  walks  on.  It 
isn’t  becoming  to  reflect  upon  them  that  can't  answer  ;  but  this  I'll 
say  for  them,  that  knows  their  mind,  they  don’t  want  to  save  them¬ 
selves  trouble ;  and  when  you  have  a  job  to  do  at  your  own  door,  the 
boys  from  Carragh  will  be  at  your  whistle.” 

‘  We’ll  do  our  own  business,  and  theirs  too,”  said  Connel ;  **  and 
we’ll  never  whistle  for  them,  if  it  isn’t  to  dance  to  our  music.  Tim 
was  only  jealous  that  they’d  get  the  credit  of  it  all  to  themselves. 

Wasn’t  that  it,  Tim  ?” ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

‘  “  It  can't  be  done  a- Wednesday,”  said  Delahunt ;  who  had  been 
for  some  time  evidencing  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  though  unper- 
ceiv'ed  by  his  associates.  “  There  is  an  entire  impossibility,  I  tell  you, 
to  do  it  then,  and  it  must  be  dropped  for  this  turn.” 

‘  What's  come  over  you,  all  on  a  suddent  ?  ”  exclaimed  St.  Leger, 
rather  angrily. 

^  **  Nothing  strange,”  replied  bis  friend.  I  only  know  he  will  have 
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company  with  him  in  the  coach ;  and  one  wouldn’t  treat  the  innocent 
all  as  one  as  the  piilty-” 

‘  “  Ah  !  what  a  lanher  you  make  about  nothing.  To  want  and  hin¬ 
der  fair  play,  when  we  have  the  bull  at  our  foot }  What  matter  what 
company  he  has  ?  Tiiey  must  take  share  of  his  supper,  if  they  eat 
their  dinner  otf  the  s:ime  plate,  and  sorrah  mend  them.” 

‘  “  If  you  was  to  jibe  ’till  you  are  tired,  Connel,  it  would  make  no 
differ.  ^Ir.  Mulvanev — (rentlemen — all  of  you — ^just  hear  me  out. 

1  was  yesterday  at  llathedmond ;  and  the  whole  talk  of  the  kitchen 
was  of  the  great  doings  at  C’harlesborough  ;  and  how  tlie  |)arson  passinl 
his  ajK»logy  la'cause  the  mistress  was  weakly  ;  and  Mrs.  Falconer  would 
not  gi),  say  what  they  would.  Ilut  Lady  ’rhorndale  wtuild  not  be  de¬ 
nied  ai)out  Miss  Dora;  and  all  the  servants  uus  happy,  when  it  was 
settled  that  old  Mr.  Oglandby  would  take  her  there  in  his  coach,  and 
bring  her  back  safe  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  ’c;in*t  l)ear  t»»  have 
her  a  minute  out  of  their  sight.  Now,  1  put  it  to  your  breasts,  if  it 
wo\ild  be  right  or  becoming  to  destroy  the  like  of  her,  only  tor  having 
the  luck  of  sitting  beside  her  old  grand-uncle?  ” 

‘  “  There's  sense  aiul  reason  in  that,”  said  \"al.  Tigne.  Whatever 
we  are,  we  are  not  savages ;  and  none  other  would  raise  a  hand  to  in¬ 
jure  her.” 

*  Tliis  sentiment  was  quickly  re-echoed  by  all  the  assembly,  with 
the  exception  of  Mulvaney  and  Murtagh  Cummusky,  who,  from  his 
smoky  seat,  muttered  aii  imj>recation  ag;iinst  cowanls  and  informers, 
and  laid  down  his  pirn*  to  watch  the  event  of  this  interniptioii. 

‘  “  1  iH'lieve,  gentlemen,”  s;iid  Mulvaney,  addressing  the  committee 
men,  “  that  we  have  no  business  to  he  listening  to  fellows  laying  down 
the  law  to  us,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  straight  forwanl, 
wherever  we  »»rder  them.  If  every  gossoon  that  is  friglitened  at  the 
smell  of  |H>wder,  is  to  contradict  men  of  ciairage  and  understanding, 
and  men  who  are  endangering  their  own  lives  for  the  g<H>d  of  the  poor, 
we  iiKiy  as  well  give  over  at  once,  and  let  them  l>e  all  sold  for  slaves — 
them  and  their  iniUK’ent  chihlren.  lint  that  shan’t  be.  If  we  have  a 
tniitor  among  us,  let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor:  he  shan’t  escajK*, 
if  he  was  my  own  bn»ther.  Mind  that.  And  I  warn  you  all,  lK>ys,  if 
you  Hiuch  when  your  servict'  is  wanted,  as  it  is  now,  you  will  be  made 
such  examples,  that  iH'oplc  will  stop  their  ears  through  dread  of  hear¬ 
ing  your  doiwn.” 

‘  “  Then'’s  no  traitors  or  informers  here,  Mr.  ^lulvaney,”  said  Con- 

nel.  “  If  Wat  spoke  in  a  hurry,  it’s  what  many  a  better  man  d(me 

iK'fore  him  ;  and  I’ll  promise  for  him,  he’ll  stand  his  ground  like  a 

man,  when  his  mark  is  In'fore  him,  Wednesday  night.  Look  up,  Wat, 

and  shew  yourself  true  to  your  friend  and  your  oath.” 

*  •  • 

‘  “Oh!  Mr.  Mulvaney — oh  !  Imys!”  shouted  the  jxK»r  fellow  in  a 
voict'  of  agony  ;  “it  would  be  a  downright  murder  to  shoot  the  young 
lady,  and” - 

‘  “  ill  no  one  put  a  gag  in  his  mouth  ?  ”  cried  Mulvaney,  “  before 
the  Indict'  comes  in  u]>on  us.  Boys,  w*hat  are  you  made  of,  that  you 
didn  t  put  his  head  under  the  grate,  at  the  very  first  word  of  wicktxl- 
ness  that  came  out  <»f  his  lips  ?  What’s  come  over  you  to  listen  to  his 
preaching  ?  \\  hat  is  it  to  any  of  you,  if  mischief  was  to  happen  to  a 
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young  girl,  when  the  lirst  blow  is  struck  for  the  glory  of  (hnl,  hikI  the 
go<xl  of  Ireluml?  And  if  the  hall  that  rids  the  world  of  a  tyrant, 
tinishes  her  at  the  same  time,  what  great  harm  is  done  ?  An’t  it  what 
she  descTves  ?  IWsn’t  the  bltHKl  of  the  hanging,  scourging,  torturing, 
flaying  Oglandbies,  How  thick  in  her  veins?  Hadn’t  she  one  to  her 
grandfather,  who  hunted  Christians  with  lihKHl-hounds  in  the  time  of 
the  relKdlioii  ?  Your  uncle,  ('onnel  8t.  Heger,  was  one  t»f  them,  and 
his  bl(KHl  ciills  for  revenge  from  you.  Isn’t  she  daughter  to  him  who 
draws  his  living  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  |HH)r,  and  would  tear 
the  only  fould  of  a  blanket  from  the  (lesolate  orphan,  sooner  nor  lose 
one  halfnenny  of  his  tithe?  And  is  it  that  such  as  she  may  dress  in 
silks  ana  satins,  and  ride  in  a  cttach,  that  you  will  Ije  willing  to  be 
nibbed  and  peeled,  'till  you  and  your  families  will  think  it  a  mercy  to 
lie  let  lie  down  at  the  back  of  a  ditch,  and  die  of  hunger,  and  cold,  aiul 
nakedness  ?  " 

‘  “  There’s  sense  and  reason,  I  believe,  in  that,"  said  Murtagh  ;  “  and 
where’s  the  spalpeiui  w'ill  dar  to  contradict  it  ?  " 

*  3IurtJigh  Cummuskv,"  said  Connel ;  “  you  may  fault  your  budget, 
and  welcome ;  but  it  don^t  Ix^come  you  to  put  names  on  them  that  is 
your  lietters.  And  Mr.  Mulvaney,  with  all  submission  to  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  there's  no  need  to  talk  to  us,  as  if  we  were  stocks 
and  stones.  There’s  not  a  man  here  that  isn’t  steady,  though  for  a 
minute  he  might  be  started  at  the  thought  of  killing  a  woman  in  cold 
blood :  but  they  all  see  it  can't  lie  helpcKl ;  and  a  trifle  won’t  stand  in 
their  way  when  it  comes  to  the  push.  Wat,"  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  “  1  answered  for  you  before,  and  you  diun't  disparage  my 
commendation — I  pass  my  word  for  you  now,  once  more ;  s«i,  think  of 
yourself,  and  of  your  character,  and  of  your  oath,  not  counting  the  love 
there  is  between  us  both." 

‘  ‘‘  31  r.  Mulvaney,"  said  Wat,  shaking  off  his  friend  roughly,  order 
me  to  gosluMit  him  in  his  own  parlour,  in  the  broad  day  light,  and  I’ll 
do  it — and  I’ll  die  for  it — and  they  may  cut  me  in  pieces,  before  I'll 
betray  a  hair  of  one  of  your  heads ;  but  I  couldn’t  harm  her :  the  very 
stones  would  cry  out  murder  after  me,  as  I  walked  along  the  road ; 
for  didn’t  she  save  my  own  life,  and  more  nor  all,  my  mother's  life, 
when  the  fever  frightened  all  but  herself  and  her  father  from  the  door  ? 
1  w’on’t  have  a  hand  in  her  death — I  won’t,  I  say — no,  I  won't,  and 
that’s  enough." 

‘  “  Since  he  is  so  |)ositive,'’  said  Cummusky,  coming  forward,  it's 
liest  not  waste  time  advising  him.  Let  me  take  his  place.  I  have  a 
steady  hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  without  bragging  of  a  loyal  and  stout 
heart.  All  I  say,  Mr.  Mulvaney,  is  this,  that  you  and  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  committee,  would  do  well  to  know  your  men,  before  you 
put  the  lives  of  half  the  country  in  their  keeping."^ 

‘  Keep  to  your  trade,  Murtagh,  I  tell  you,"  said  St.  Leger,  strug¬ 
gling  against  tlie  passion  which  crimsoned  his  face,  and  caused  his 
bniad  chest  to  heave  quick  and  high,  though  he  still  siKike  with  some 
degree  of  calmness.  “If  the  lads  of  this  country  don’t  please  you,  go 
buck  to  31  mister,  where  you  came  from,  and  we’ll  never  break  our 
hearts  for  the  loss.  Wat,"  again  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  looking  him  sternly  in  the  face,  you  hear  what  flings  are  cast  in 
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vour  tcM'th,  iiiul  what  we  all  c»)ine  amler  from  yoiir  noiisonsicalness. 
\\’il]  I  listen  to  it,  ilo  you  think?  —  W'ill  I  he  saiil  to  haeo  a  eowanl, 
and  an  inform»*r,  for  inv  comrade? — Will  1  lie  down  with  the  curse  of 
inv  country  on  me  head,  for  trust  in*;  a  false-hearted  and  a  faint- 
hearted  traitor?  You  are  temler  about  the  life  of  one,  who  would 
think  it  a  comjdiment  to  let  you  clean  her  sIkr's  ;  and  haye  y(»u  no 
feelinij  for  me,  who  woulil  choki*  iny  brother  tor  your  sake  ?  Xow 
choose  betwei'U  me  and  her,  for  out  of  this  room  you  will  iieyer  stir,  ’till 
you  have  my  life,  or  I  have  your’s,  if  you  dim’t  abide  by  the  orders  of 
the  Committee.” 

‘  “  Spoke  bke  what  is  becomin;^  in  your  creed,”  cried  Mulvanev, 
with  a  jjlow  of  enthusiasm.  “  And  you,  M  at,  is  all  the  blood  (»f  the 
Delahunts,  laslnal  out  of  you  by  the  cat-o-niiie-tails  of  the  (>i;lamlbies, 
that  a  dro])  of  it  w»»n’t  mount  to  your  cheeks,  to  raise  a  bhish  for  your 
stupidity  ?  ” 

‘  In  spite  of  this  elixpient  a]>peal  Xo  the  bloo<l  of  the  Delahunts,  not 
a  jiarlicle  of  it  wouhl  tinije  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  younjx  man, 
as  he  st«NKl  ]»ert\‘ctly  still,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceilinj:.  'J'hat 
he  was  inwardly  ai;itated  could  only  be  ixuessed  Iw  a  sli*:ht  quiver  of 
his  lips,  and  the  moisture  which  had  leathered  thick  cm  his  forehead  ; 
and  no  one  felt  inclined  to  break  the  silence  which  followed  Mulvanev’s 
harangue.  He  sliaded  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  his  hand,  and  then 
quietly  placed  it  in  the  eai^er  ^rasp  of  St.  Leixer. 

‘  “  (’onnel,  1  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,”  he  said,  in  a  deter- 
mineil  vt»ice.  “  I  will  do  what  I  am  commanded,  t)nly  don’t  talk  more 
to  me  now.” 

*  “  'I'his  is  as  it  slanild  be,”  said  Muhaney,  rubbing  his  hands: 
“  and  now  boys,  let  us  have  one  glass  a-])iece,  and  go  home  like  s(d)er 
men.  Wat.  1  am  right  glad  you  have  come  t(»  your  senses,  and  my  W(»rd 
b»r  it,  you’ll  never  n*pent  taking  goixl  advice.” 

‘  “  And,  ^^’at,”  said  (’ummusky,  winking  at  INIulvauey,  as  he  t(H)k 
the  glass  in  his  hand,  “  don’t  fret  if  you  are  a  sweetheart  out  (»f 
pocket  :  only  get  the  lands  of  (’arragh  back  again,  boy,  and  y(»u  may 
pick  and  clnH)se  any  hjrd’s  daughtiT  in  the  land,  if  ymir  fancy  runs 
that  way.” 

‘  “  You  tinkering  thief,”  cried  Delahunt,  in  a  rage,  ‘‘  if  you  don’t 
stop  ytmr  jibing  at  me.  I'll  brain  you  on  the  sp(»t,  no  matter  w  ho  gives 
you  countenance.” 

‘  “  W  hat  are  you  about  ?  ”  said  Mulvam*y,  step]»ing  between  them. 
“  Have  you  no  enemies,  but  friends,  to  be  fighting  with?  Have  done, 
I  say,  or  I’ll  settle  you  both.  ’I'akt*  (►If  your  glasses,  quick,  and  go  out 
(»ne  after  another,  se])arately,  that  there  may  be  no  eyes  nor  ears  to 
have  stories  t(*  tell  aimtluT  time.  Hemendier  Tuesday  evening,  at 
Hriny  Killiotis.  Oh  !  boys,  I  was  forgetting. — Any  of  you  that  wants 
to  g(»  t(»  cimfessioii,  it  is  better  be  at  Hicldy  (’ahill’s  next  ^Monday, 
where  Mr.  O’Floggin  hohls  a  station.  Don’t  Ik*  troubling  IMr.  Duff, 
who  is  getting  into  years,  and  ought  to  have  a  little  rest.  'I'he  other 
is  young  and  stnmg,  and  got  his  ediration  at  ^layiUMUh  ;  so  that  he 
understands  yotir  jueaning  la'tter.  Don’t  bestopping  in  the  town: 
and  if  any  IhkIv  finds  out  that  y(»u  were  speaking  to  me,  you  know'  you 
want  t(»  Ik*  emphwed  on  the  now  line,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  oblige 
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You  all,  aftor  1  over  the  onuiml  uj^ain.  That’s  cnougli  now,  ln)y8 — 
sealUT.  scatter.”  pp.  20 — 2J. 

Our  next  extract  describes  a  visit  of  consolation  from  the 
said  .Mr.  Dnii’,  a  |)arish  ])riest,  to  one  of  his  flock,  who  is  in¬ 
consolable  for  the  loss  of  an  only  daughter. 

‘  31  rs.  C’ostigaii  was  always  glad  to  sec  him,  for  old  ncquaintancc* 
sake  ;  and  tlumgli  Ids  condolence  consisted  of  a  string  of  the  veriest 
luatter-ot-tact  truisius,  winch,  at  times,  irritated,  rather  than  s<H»thed 
lier,  still  there  was  a  thorough  goiuUnature  in  his  fi*clings,  which  threw 
a  glow'  of  kindliness  over  his  most  common-]>laee  ex])ressions,  and  re- 
]>ressed  any  inclinati»)n  to  he  angry.  Then,  he  could  patiently  listen 
to  the  often-repeated  story  of  her  grief,  winch,  in  circumstances  like 
lier’s,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  kindest  oHices  which  a  friend  can  iht- 
form. 

‘  llis  visits,  therefore,  had  usually  the  effect  of  dissipating,  for  a 
time,  her  sadness,  which  her  hushand  put  to  the  account  i>f  his  w  ise 
Counsels,  n(»t  susj)ecting  that  the  hustle  attendant  upon  his  coming, 
had,  hy  far,  the  greatest  share  in  ])r(Klncing  this  amendment.  In  fact, 
having  something  to  do,  is  an  adnnrahle  anodyne  for  intense  feeling. 
That  the  mind  can  he  wholly  engaged  with  one  overwhelming  i(h*a, 
while  the  hands  are  husied  w  ith  a  variety  of  things,  all  to  Ik*  put  t(» 
different  uses,  or  arranged  in  proper  <»rder,  is  not  true  in  real,  down¬ 
right  ex])erience,  though  it  may  he  indisj'ensahle  to  the  complete  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  moral  pictures(|ue.  Occupation,  particularly  that  which  in¬ 
cludes  loco-motion,  ])roduces  a  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  most 
determined  to  keep  fast  hold  of  one,  to  the  exclusitm  of  all  others ;  and 
though  the  only  effect,  at  first  perce|)tihle,  may  he  a  painful  sensation 
of  hewilderment  and  distracti(»n,  nevertheless  the  keen  edge  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  is  insensibly  hlunted,  and  the  more  constant  the  occu|»ation,  the 
siKMier  will  the  intensity  of  feeling  subside.  It  is  from  this  cause,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  though  violent  in  their  first  How', 
appear  to  exhaust  themselves  at  once.  They  have  not  the  leisure  to 
brood  over  their  sensibilities.  While  their  hands  must  he  busy,  their 
heads  cannot  he  (piite  uninterested ;  and  where  head  and  hands  make 
CMunmon  cause  agjiinst  the  heart,  its  thnihhings  will  he  kept  under. 

‘  In  this  way,  31  rs.  C’ostigan  was  unwittingly  cheated  of  a  full  half- 
hour  of  her  monopolizing  sorrow’,  while  ]>reparing  the  luncheon  for  her 
guest,  and  carving  the  cold  g<Mise,  and  worrying  herself  with  trying  to 
draw  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  Cape  wine  with  a  fork,  and  pressing  him 
over  and  over  again  to  eat  and  drink,  and  replenishing  his  plate  and 
his  glass,  contrary  to  his  earnest  j)rotestations  of  being  unable  to  swal¬ 
low’  aiKtther  mouth-full.  Iletween  the  intervals  of  eating  and  defend¬ 
ing  his  jdate  from  the  inroad  (►f  provisions,  which  might  have  satisfied 
the  appe  tite  of  three  hungry  men,  3Ir.  Duff  contrived  to  draw'  off  her 
attention  still  farther  from  herself,  by  detailing  pretty  minutely  the 
various  rej)orts  of  the  doings  at  Charleshorough. 

.  ‘  31rs.  Costig-.in  be  came  interested,  and,  feer  aneither  half- 

hour,  met  only  listeneel,  but  askeel  cpiestienis,  and  maele  seune  lively 
ceemments,  not  much  to  the  nobleman's  advantage.  3Ir.  Duft  had  suc- 
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coedtMi  l>oyonil  liis  cxjH‘ct;ili«nis,  anil  he  was  so  delij^hteil  u  ith  the  effeels 
of  his  conversation,  that,  Ino^t  unfortiinatelv,  as  lie  was  rising  to  take 
leave,  he  eon^ratulattal  her  upon  reeoverin*;  her  spirits. 

*  “  Xothin;^,’*  saitl  he,  shakinj;  her  affectionately  hy  the  hand,  “  could 
»rive  me  more  ph‘asurethan  to  see  you  cheerful,  once  again,  as  v*>u  used 
to  he.  It  will  enliven  us  all,  and  add  some  dtvzen  <»f  years  to  your  own 
life.  Ami  now,  like  a  sensible  woman,  give  over  your  grief,  ami  try  and 
he  glad  that  your  little  daughter  is  an  angel  in  ln‘aven." 

‘  liord  Farnmere,  and  his  dressing-gowns,  and  every  thing  ])ertain- 
ing  to  him,  vanisinil  instantly  from  her  memory,  and  the  one  idea 
wliich  hail  been  justled  out  for  a  moment,  frinu  tlie  place  it  iKTUpied, 
again  took  possession  of  its  strong  hold  in  her  imagination.  I  he  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling  was  so  sudden,  that  it  completely  overpowered  her; 
and  she  answered  with  more  bitterness  than  she  had  ever  given  way  to 
Indore,  though  often  sorely  tried  by  his  attem]>ts  to  comfort  her — 

*  “  ^\’hy  should  I  be  glad  for  that,  .Mr.  Duff?  It  is  no  angel  1 
want  —  it  IS  my  own  child,  just  as  she  left  me.  What  ilo  1  know  about 
angels,  oidy  this,  that  if  she  is  one,  it  is  little  she  will  think  alhuit 
her  poor  mother?  —  and  if  I  was  to  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  that  she 
would  look  down  on  me,  and  would  not  run  and  throw  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  be  all  as  one  to  me  as  ever,  1  ^\oldd  not  stay  one  hour  in 
it,  if  all  the  world  was  othTcd  to  me  as  a  brilie.’' 

*  “  t  )h  !  .Mrs.  I’ostigan  !  Them  are  fearful  ^vords  for  a  ('hristian’s 
mouth  to  speak.  It  is  no  sucii  easy  thing  to  get  to  heaven,  that  you 
should  make  light  of  it.” 

‘  “  It’s  Useless  to  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  .Mr.  Dull’.  It  is  not  hea¬ 
ven  I  am  thinking  about,  or  want  to  think  about.  How  do  I  know  if 
there  is  such  a  ]dace  at  all  ?  It  is  the  one  1  lost,  that  my  heart  is  fixed 
in,  and  I  won’t  be  happy  without  her,  if  all  the  priests,  and  the  pojK* 
himself,  were  to  preach  till  they  were  tired.” 

*  “  1  decl.ire  it’s  a  terrible  thing  to  listen  to  you,  Mrs.  (’ostigan — a 
.sensible  woman,  and  a  well-read  woman  like  you  !  If  you  would  only 
think  of  yourself.  \\  hy,  sure,  you  are  not  worse  off  than  many  ;  and 
what  can  I  s;\y  to  comfort  you,  if  you  won’t  Ik*  s;itistied,  when  I  tell 
you  that  your  child  is  an  angel  ” 

‘  “  I'here  is  no  comfort  in  it,  Mr.  DuH’.  It  might  siitisfy  you,  who 
never  had  ono  to  lose — but  to  talk  to  me ! — to  tell  me  to  be  content, 
because  she  is  living  about  with  wings,  in  the  sky,  when  I  want  to 
have  her  here,  pre.ssing  her  to  my  heart  !  You  might  as  well  tell  the 
iH'ggar  that  is  perishing  with  cold,  to  bring  heat  into  his  bones  by 
plunging  into  the  frozen  pind  without  there.” 

*  She  walked  about  the  rixun,  wringing  her  hands,  and  ejaculating  in 
a  manner  ap]>roaching  to  frantic  ;  while  .Mr.  Duff  stiHal  arguing  with 
himself  whether  to  rebuke  her  sharply  for  her  impiety,  or  endeavour 
to  calm  her  by  sjx*aking  gently.  The  latter  course  was  the  most  con- 
gt'nial  to  his  dis|Hisition  ;  but,  after  ]>uzzling  for  some  time,  he  could 
only  bring  forward  one  of  his  goinl  sayings,  which  he  had  often  tried 
before,  and  as  often  failed  of  ]>riKlucing  the  desired  effect. 

‘  “  We  ought  all  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  GihI,  ^Irs.  Costigan, 
whatever  that  is.” 

*  “  M’ell,  I  am  resigned,  becausi*  I  can’t  help  myself:  and,  after 
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all.  He  h  us  been  lH.*tter  to  me  than  yon  would  Ih',  though  He  has 
punished  me  ;  for  He  left  what  remaiiUHl  of  her  with  me,  mi  that  I 
can  tell  tlie  very  spi»t  where  she  lies,  and  1  ean  j^o  and  erv  over  it 
when  I  clnH>st» ;  hut  you  would  hid  me  Imik  hir  her,  1  don’t  know 
where  ;  and  even  if  I  did  find  her,  the  chance  is,  tliat  1  would  not 
know  her,  from  all  I  can  learn  fnuu  you.” 

‘  “  1  am  sorry  you  have  so  little  resju'ct  h»r  vour  clergy,  us  to  speak 
after  such  a  maiiuer,”  saiil  Mr.  Dutf,  (piite  dispirited.  “  1  can  only 
make  !)ad  worse  hy  staying  any  lonj'cr  ;  m»  I  will  ^o  away,  and  1  hope 
you  will  soon  see  y»mr  error,  and  Ik'  another  woman  entirely.”  ’ 

This  is  a  touching  exhibition  of  natural  feelino  under  tlie 
helplessness  of  religions  ignorance.  l\)or  Mrs.  Costigan  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  cMirions  compound  of  all  that  is  estimahle  in 
fallen  human  nature,  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  every  op¬ 
posite  (jiiality;  in  a  word,  a  real  Irish  woman, — her  mind  of  a 
superior  order,  but  unstored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  hy  eilncation  or  religious  principle.  By  some  means  or 
other,  however,  she  meets  with,  and  is  induced  to  purchase,  a 
I'rotestant  Bible ;  and  the  following  conference  tak(*s  place  be¬ 
tween  the  llev.  Mr.  Dulf  and  his  somewhat  troublesome  pa¬ 
rishioner. 

‘  “  Ah  !  woman  dear,”  exclaimed  tlie  jiriest,  “  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  w<»rld,  did  y<»u  come  hy  a  Protestant  Bible  ?” 

‘  “  I  bought  it — but  no  matter  for  that.  How  it  came  makt‘s  no  dif- 
ferenco  one  way  (tr  another.  W  hat  1  want  now  is  for  ymi  to  tell  me 
what  von  think  of  it  ?” 

‘  “  Oil  !  sure,  what  emdd  I  tliink  of  it,  oidy  what  I  ought  t<»  think 
c»f  it  ? — It  is  a  gMul  b(M»k — nobmlv  will  deny  that  ;  and  provided  a  man 
don’t  take  a  bad  meaning  out  of  it,  but  just  read  on  quietly,  a  bit  now 
and  then,  witlwuit  wanting  to  understand  more  than  thet’hurch  thinks 
proper  for  the  laity,  it  would  never  do  him  the  least  harm.  Si  ilon’t 
be  afraid  of  me — we  are  old  friends,  who  wouhl’nt  quarrel  for  a  triHe. 
If  you  have  a  fancy  for  reading  it,  keep  your  own  M*cret,  and  I  will 
never  tell.” 

‘  ‘^Answer  me  this,  !\Ir.  Duff. —  Did  yon  ever  read  it  yourself?*” 

‘  Aye,  did  I — lioth  in  Latin  and  English  ;  and  mighty  fine  reading 
it  is,  jKirtieularly  in  Ijatin.’* 

‘  “  And  answer  me  another  question. — How  can  you  Ik'  so  chn'rful, 
:is  you  always  are,  after  reading  such  a  Insik  ?” 

‘  “  Blessings  on  you  !  Is  it  you  that  makes  a  wonder  of  that? — You 
that  would  read  all  the  books  in  print,  if  they  came  in  your  way,  and 
only  Ik*  the  more  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  joke,  the  minute  after.  Ah  ! 
you  little  know  all  I  had  to  read  in  my  day,  and  reading  that  was  dull 
enough  to  make  a  man  stujiid  at  the  time ;  fmt  when  it  was  over,  what 
was  to  hinder  me  enjoying  myself  like  another  ?” 

‘  “  You  have  not  come  at  my  meaning  yet,  Mr.  Duff,”  she  answered, 
impatiently.  “  But  may-he  you  will  understand  me,  when  I  ask  you, 
what  is  sin  ?” 

‘  “Any  find  could  answer  that,”  said  Mr.  Duff.  **  Why  don't  your- 
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S4*lf  know,  that  sin  is  uickfdnrss,  and  tin*  Worst  of  wicked noss  ?— 
what  I  hope  y<»u  and  I,  and  tlu*  like  of  ns,  will  wash  oiir  hands  of  en¬ 
tirely." 

‘  “  'I’hat’s  heautifully  spoken,"  saicl  Ned,  **  for,  had  as  we  are,  and  to 
inyinind  we  are  hatl  enoui;li,  vet  it  would  he  a  p(M»r  story  ti»  tell,  if  we 
had  any  of  that  ainonij  us." 

*  “  JMr.  Dulf,  1  inav  as  well  tell  vou  tlu*  truth,"  s:nd  Mrs.  ('ostlirau, 

“  that  that  lastk  has  put  thouixhts  in  uiv  mind,  w’nich  will  imt  let  me 
have  an  t*asy  minute.  1  eannot  now  sit  down  (juietly  to  orievt*  over 
my  ou  n  tnmhle,  hut  souu*  of  its  words  will  take  hohl  of  me,  and  every 
thino  flse  is  hanished  from  mv  memorv.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  witli 
me,  ami  1  want  you  to  t»*ll  me,  why  it  should  make  me  selfish  and  un¬ 
easy.  mv  knowledtre,  1  never  did  harm  to  a  liviuo  hein^^,  nor 

m*vt*r  committed  a  sin  since  the  hour  1  uas  h«irn  ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
turn  the  si‘cond  leaf,  open  it  uhere  I  will,  hut  I  feel  fiiirhtt'iied  at  mv- 
self,  as  if  1  was  the  \i»irst  that  the  hhssi‘<l  air  (’ver  blew  upon,  and  1 
<lrt*a<l  often  to  raise  mv  t'\es,  for  fear  of  st‘eiuic  sin  stare  me  in  the  face." 

‘  “  'riiat  only  shews  \uu  have  a  t»*mh*r  conseienee,  Mrs.  ('ostiiran  ; 

•  • 

ami  you  oUL^ht  to  la*  happv  to  have  a  temler  eouseience.” 

*  ••  'riien,  »*verv  thiiii:  that  happens,  h*t  it  he  as  had  as  it  may,  is 
uothiiiij,  after  ail,  hut  a  receipt  for  happiness  !  'fhat  is  strauirc  iloo- 
trim*.  Mr.  Duff:  and  tlioiu^h  1  u’ould  he  as  williiii;  as  most  people  t»» 
he  guided  hy  M'hat  vou  sav,  \  et  1  am  in  the  dark  to  see  why  1  tnij^ht 
tt»  he  happy,  hecauM*  a  whole  IxKtk  is  written  all  airainst  myself,  ac- 
eusiiu^  me,  and  einidemniiu:  me,  and  telliniij  me  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  me.  in  this  ua»rld  or  the  next." 

‘  “  \hni  see,  Mrs.  ('ostij^an,"  said  Mr.  Dnlf,  after  jnizzlinjjr  for  a  few 
minutes,  “  the  Hihle  is  a  lMM>k  to  advise  us  for  our  otnal  ;  and  every 
one  that  advises  us  for  t»ur  Lrood,  must  sav  sharji  thinj;s  to  us,  and 
threaten  nhat  not,  \o  make  us  behave  ourselves  :  just  as  parents 

have  to  manajre  \\  ith  their  children.  'I'hey  have  to  scold  them,  ami 
call  them  imps,  ami  hlaeki:uards,  and  vairalmnds  ;  and  they  must  tly 
into  a  passion,  ami  threaten  t»»  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  leave  them  a 
mark  to  carry  with  them  to  their  craves  ;  and,  after  all,  they  have  no 
meaniui;,  hut  to  frii:htt‘n  them  int(»  ^hmI  manners.  Now,  that  is  the 
way  n  ith  what  vou  have  been  readiiiii.  It  is  to  keep  vou  cIom*  to  ytnir 
duty,  and  nothiiii:  else,  nou  mav  depend  u]ion  it." 

‘  “  And  there ’s  not  a  noman  from  this  to  America,  wants  less  to  be 
eheeki'ii  alnait  her  duty  than  herself,”  s;ud  Xtnl.  “  So,  Sally,  dear, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  t«>  any  thiiii;  that  would  blame  you  on  that  score." 

*  “  'Fhere ’s  m»  use  in  talkinji  to  me  after  such  a  fashion,  Ned.  If 
that  lHH»k  is  what  it  s;iys  it  is,  it  c;innot  deal  in  findery  and  pimc- 
making ;  and  if  there  is  meaning  in  words,  it  si^eaks  ln>me  to  my 
heart,  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  what  am  I  to  answer  when  I  cannot 
ilcny  it 

‘  **  As  for  that  matter,"  .said  Mr.  Dutf,  **  we  are  all  sinners  ;  but 
you  know  that  we  are  to  liH>k  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  do  the  best  we 
can  for  our  own  stalls." 

‘  **  1  never  did  any  thing  but  what  was  giKal  for  my  soul,  Mr.  Duff, 
as  you  oin  vouch  for  me.  Indeed,  how  could  I  do  otherwise.^  For, 
not  to  praiic  myself,  1  can  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  in  any 
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•^^xxbicss  I  over  diiK  I  novor  tlioni»ht  of  (JchI  at  all,  it  raiiio  so  natural 
anil  so  oasy  to  nu*.  \  ot  that  is  no  coint'ort  to  no*  now  ;  tor  it*  sin  is  in 
nus  liow  am  I  to  p‘t  riil  of  it  ?  Anil  if,  afior  all,  I  want  nuTov,  what 
am  1  to  ilo  mon*  to  ilosiTvo  it,  than  I  have*  hivn  iloin^  all  mv  lifo?  It 
is  a  folly  to  toll  mi*  to  Ik*  one  hit  l)(‘tti*r  than  I  am,  for  that  is  im|>os- 
sihlo.  Sinei*  these  thoughts  eame  into  mv  minil,  1  triv^l  what  I  eonlil 
ilo  in  that  Avay,  and  the  more  I  try,  the  more  mv  uneasiness  inereases, 
instead  of  i^oin*^  otf." 

It  all  comes,  Mrs.  (’oMij^an,  from  your  not  looKin^  at  the  ditfer- 
ence  K'tween  sin.  'rhere  is  mortal  sin,  which  is  enontrh  to  make  a 
man  tremhle  in  his  skin  ;  and  there  is  venial  sin,  whicli  is  a  trifle. 
The  word  vcTiial  may  shew  you  how  little  matter  it  is;  and  that  is  all 
that  you  and  I,  and  other  pMul  (’hristiaiis,  have  anv  thiim  to  do 
with.” 

‘  1  never  once  thought  of  that,”  said  i\lrs.  (’ostipan,  eagerly  cutch- 

ino  at  any  thinj^  to  relieve  her  distress. — I  Jut  it  is  so  lonj;  since  1 
said  the  catechism,  that  I  forp‘t  mv  sevim  deadlv  sins,  as  if  1  never 
heard  their  names.  Put  me  in  mimt  of  them,  Mr.  Duff,  that  I  ma) 
he  sure  I  am  safe  from  them.” 

‘  “  Isn’t  it  odd,”  said  he,  after  thinkin;i  a  while,  “  how’  thinps  will 
run  out  of  a  man’s  memorv  ?  I  once  had  tliem  so  j*at,  that  I  could 
count  them  ovtT  like  a  school-hoy;  hut  now,  1  can’t  for  the  life  of  me 
recidlect  the  first.  If  I  could  catch  that,  the  ri'st  would  follow*  in  a 
minute.  However,  no  matter.  If  vou  ask  (»ld  Alice,  or  the  ScloMd- 
mastcr,  or  any  of  the  (’armelites,  who  teacii  the  catechism  in  thechaj»el 
of  a  Sunday,  thev  w  ill  tell  vou  all  about  t  hem.” 

‘  “  Xo  need  to  pi  out  of  this  riKiin,  for  1  remendier  them  myself,  a.s 
well  as  if  I  was  jmt  throu;^h  the  question  yesterday,”  said  .Veil,  quite 
jiroud  of  himself,  at  knowing  more  than  the  Ihiest.  'I'his  is  what 
the  master  savs — ‘  Ilow  many  are  the  chief  mortal  sins,  commonly 
called  ca])ital  and  deadlv  sins?*  says  he — and  then  comes  the  answer— - 
‘  Seven — jtride,  covetousness,  lust,  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  sloth.'  Am 
I  right  in  my  count,  ^Ir.  Duff?” 

‘  “  Every  one  of  them  right,  Xed,  and  in  their  jirojier  |i!ace.  ^’oIl 
have  them  so  glib,  hv  remembering  the  first  W’ord.  1  could  have 
taken  vou  nji  tlie  minute  you  said  ‘  jiride/  only  you  got  on  so  quick, 
there  was  no  overtaking  you.” 

‘  “  The  Hihle  hears  hard  enougli  upon  me,”  said  Mrs.  (’ostigan, 
“  hut  you  and  the  catechism  have  sealed  my  diMim  at  once.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  witchcraft  to  understand,  that  if  them  he  deadlv  sins,  I 
must  In*  a  deadly  sinner,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  them  wlm  found 
out  that  for  me.” 

‘  “  Sallv,  dear!  Sally,  dear!”  said  her  husband,  ‘‘  what’s  come  over 
vo\i  this  evening?  Haven’t  you  trouble  enough  already,  without 
hunting  after  sin  to  hara.ss  and  fret  you  to  no  end  t 

‘  “  I  don’t  iMdieve  one  w  ord  of  that  catechi.sin,  when  I  consider  the 
matter  ciMilly,”  said  ^Mrs.  C.'ostigan,  addressing  the  Prie.st,  in  a  manner 
any  thimj  hut  cool.  It  is  only  ft  trick,  as  you  say,  to  frighten  chil¬ 
dren  ;  for  every  one  of  them  things  that  it  calls  deadly  sins,  are  just 
pieces  of  inysc*lf,  that  came  into  the  world  with  me,  and  won  t  ^lart  me 
till  death  lays  his  hand  upon  me  and  tliem. — Sure  I  never  denied  that 
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I  was  prouil — you  often  r^e  so.  and  made  a  joke  of  it,  wliicli  shewed 
)iow  little  you  thought  of  it.  Then,  as  for  anger — why  1  am  angry 
this  minute  with  ytui,  and  angry  with  mvself,  and  angry  with  lliin 
who  made  my  lot  :  and  I  can’t  help  it,  and  1  don’t  want  to  help  it,  for 
I  have  a  right  ti»  Ik*  angry. — And  wln»  could  hlame  me,  if  I  was  en¬ 
vious  at  seeing  others  with  their  child  upon  their  knee,  while  my  own, 
that  I  had  the  f^est  right  to,  is  lying  in  Hathedmond.^  Now,  suppos¬ 
ing  all  that  to  he  deadly  sin,  what  is  to  hectime  of  the  whole  w»>rld 
that  never  stojis  Ci»mmitting  it  ?  What  is  to  hccome  of  my.self,  if  I 
must  live  and  die  in  it;  and  I  see  nothing  else  before  me 

‘  “  Dioi’t  talk  of  dving  in  mortal  sin,  my  dear  wtunan-— don’t  let 
such  a  thought  ever  come  into  your  head.  If  you  should  have  the 
misfortune,  at  any  time,  to  fall  into  it,  do  as  the  cateehism  desires  you, 
when  it  savs  — Ned,  what  dta's  it  say  we  must  do  when  we  fall  into 
mortal  sin  ?” 

‘  “  We  must  repent  sincerely,  and  gt)  to  confession  as  swm  as  pos- 
sihle.” 

*  “  At  that  rate,  I  would  tire  out  all  the  priests  in  Ireland,  for 
there  is  not  a  minuti'  hut  I  onglit  to  he  confessing;  and  as  for  repent¬ 
ance,  how  eould  anv  one  he  sorry,  morning,  iumui,  and  night,  for  what 
comes  ii])on  them  so  naturally,  and  so  idteii,  that  I  defy  the  best  hand 
at  arithmetic  to  keep  the  count?  So,  dr(»p  the  catecliisin,  ^Ir.  Dutf, 
for  it  don’t  hilp  you,  nor  w«mld  I  give  a  straw  for  one  >vord  it  says, 
after  such  nonsense.” 

‘  “  Oh!  Mr.  Dulf,  dear,”  said  Xed,  ‘‘  lay  your  orders  on  her  to  quit 
reading  that  b<»ok  taitirely.  ^^’hat  business  have  such  as  we  to  meddle 
with  what  don’t  lielong  to  us?  She  has  ]denty  of  tine  hooks  to  rise 
her  spirits,  and  you  t)Ught  to  tell  her  io  keep  to  them,  like  a  sensible 
woman,  as  she  was  ever  accimiited.’’ 

‘  “  Ned  says  what  has  sense  ujuni  the  face  (»f  it,  and  I  must  say, 
you  are  ill  advised  to  take  to  such  reading,  w  ithout  the  consent  of  your 
clergy.  If  your  heart  was  set  uptm  it,  I  would  have  let  you  follow' 
yoiir  fancy,  as  1  know  you  wandd  take  your  own  way,  no  matter  who 
s;iid  against  it,  once  you  got  a  thing  into  your  head;  hut  I  would  have 
warned  you,  what  St.  l*eti‘r  s;iys,  and  says  of  that  very  ho«>k,  that  it 
is  hard  to  he  uiulerstood,  and  that  the  unlearned  will  tudv  read  it  to 
their  tiwii  destruction.  You  may  take  my  word  that  St.  Peter  says 
all  that,  for  I  read  it  myself,  ami  heard  it  repeated  a  humlrt'd  times.” 

‘  “  1  can  sluwv  uui  the  vtTV  place,  myself,”  said  Mrs.  (.’ostigan.  “  I 
soon  found  it  out,  as  1  diil  jdenty,  to  startle  a  st4»uter  heart  than  mine. 
It  was  this  very  thing  that  made  me  ;isk  you  for  instruction.  I 
thought  that  as  religion  was  your  business,  and  that  you  got  all  the 
learning  t<»  make  you  master  of  it,  that  I  could  he  in  no  danger  with 
you  for  my  guitle.” 

‘  “  'rhen,  take  my  advice,  3Irs.  (Vstigau,  and  put  it  all  out  of  your 
head,  at  once;  and  when  you  are  not  thinking  alnnit  it,  just  tell  me 
w  hat  troubles  you,  and  I  w  ill  give  ;ui  ;uiswer  to  your  satisfaction,  as 
you  will  s;iy  ytmrself  when  you  try  me.”'  pp.  — Kkl. 

the  .sci|ucl  maybe  anticipated,  as  regards  Mrs.  Costigan ; 
aiul  we  must  uidy  add,  llial  the  interest  uf  the  tale  is  admiriibly 
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r^iistniiicd  throiigliout#  Altogether,  \vc  liavc  been  exceedingly 
]>leasod  with  the  volume,  which  pleads  very  powerfully  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  poor  Ireland. 


Art.  V.  1.  d  Letter  to  the  lit,  Hon,  Lord  Teigntnouth,  Prexident  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sot'ietg^  on  the  present  Character  of 
the  Institution.  15y  the  Hon.  and  Hev.  (for.ird  T.  One  of  the 
Honorarv  I^ife  (jovernors  of  the  Soeiety.  8vo.  i)i).  (»4.  London. 

la-ii.  '  .  M 

2.  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
to  maintain  inviolate  Purity  of  (nniscience,  Integrity  (»f  (^mstitu- 
tion,  and  Loyalty  of  Allegiance  to  the  Ltird  Jesus  Christ,  liy  the 
Kev.  (Tcorge  Washington  Philips.  Pvo.  pp.  1(>.  London.  itWl. 

3.  An  Address  to  the  Christian  Friends  and  SnpfMrters  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society y  on  the  Connexion  between  Socinians  and 
Arians  and  that  Institution.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  12mo.  pp. 
14.  London.  IHIIl. 

4.  Tn'entif-Svventh  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 
ciety.  (No.  Hid  of  Monthly  Papers.) 

]\|  R.  NOI  'Am  is  a  man  from  whom  it  always  gives  us  pain  to 
diifer,  and  yet,  with  whom  we  can  on  that  very  account 
the  more  safely  enter  into  controversy ;  since,  with  such  an  an¬ 
tagonist,  we  can  be  in  no  danger  of  transgressing  the  laws  of 
honourahle  debate,  of  forgetting  a  due  respect  for  the  motives 
and  character  of  the  party  whose  judgement  we  may  be  bold 
enough  to  call  in  question,  or  of  being  ourselves  misunderstood, 
much  less  misrepresented.  This  is,  in  the  present  day,  no  small 
privilege,  when,  even  in  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  con¬ 
troversial  fairness  is  so  extremely  rare,  and  tlie  character  and 
spirit  of  those  who  put  them.selves  foremost  in  polemic  assault, 
are  often  such  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  a  becoming 
courtesy  and  suavity  a  very  diflicult  duty.  ‘  Honour,*  Mr.  Noel 
remarks,  ‘  is  not  wholly  discarded  even  among  the  professedly 
‘  wicked.  In  what  terms,  then,  ought  w’e  to  characterize  the 
‘  want  of  it  among  the  true  servants  of  Christ?*  Yet  Mr.  Noel 
know  s,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  by  too  many  religious  assailants 
of  the  Ribic  Society,  little  regard  has  been  shewn  to  cither  ho¬ 
nour  or  common  veracity,  and  that  zeal  has  swallowed  up  all 
the  other  virtues. 

Our  readers  must  have  learned  from  the  public  prints,  that, 
at  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Poreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  a  new'  atUick  w’as  made  upon  the  President,  Vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  Committee  of  the  Institution,  by  a  little  phalanx  .p( 
reformers,  headed  by  Capt.  Gordon,  Henry  Drummond,  PiSq., 
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«*mil  otlier  persons  of  prophetic  notoriety.  The  form  of  attack 
chosen  was,  an  Amendment  upon  the  lirst  motion,  that  the  Ke- 
]>(»i  t  previously  read  he  ailopted  and  ]>rinted  under  tlie  direction 
of  tin*  (’ommiltee.  'I’liat  Report,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  (  ver  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
adverti‘d,  at  tin*  outset,  to  a  modihcation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Society  witli  regard  to  (pialilication  for  membership, 
whicli  certain  ])ersoie'  had  wished  to  introduce,  and  respecting 
which  tliey  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  r.  cord  the  following  Reso¬ 
lution. 

‘  I’liat  this  (  oiiirnittee,  feeling  it  their  duty  not  only  to  c(»nfmc 
themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  the  exclusive  object  of  the  Rritisli  and 
h'oreign  Rihle  Society,  hut  also  to  uphold  the  simj)licity  of  its  consti¬ 
tution,  under  which  the  C(mtrihuti(»ns  and  assistanc<*  of  all  persons, 
without  rt‘spect  to  religious  distinctions,  are  a(hnissil)le,  earnestly,  re- 
spectfullv,  and  atfeetionalel y  entreat  the  (’oinmittees  (»f  the  Societies 
in  (piestion  ’  (win)  had  mooted  the  j)oint)  ‘  to  reconsi(h‘r  the  Hesoluti(Uis 
passed  at  tlu  ir  late  public  met‘tings,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  <»r 
conforming  to  tin*  »•^tabli>,he^l  princi])les  of  this  Society.’ 

Anil  the  Report  concluded  with  an  address  tv>  llu;  members 
of  the  Society,  w'hi'di  .M»*.  No  d  justly  characterises  as  ‘  worthy 
‘  of  the  genuine  sjf.ril  <»f  the  !n>tiiuiion,  worthy  of  the  ilev oiional 
‘  I’eeling  exhibited  in  its  best  days,  worthy  of  the  godly  zeal 
‘  which  would  gath(*r  round  the  (boss  ibr  the  hope  of  a  dis- 
‘  tracted  worhl.’  'I'ltis  ‘  (’oticlusion/  we  must  give  entire. 

‘  Vonr  (baniniltee  have  on  many  .oiiner  occasions,  in  drawing  their 
heport  to  a  conclusion,  deligiiled  to  dwell  tipoii  a  variety  of  pleasing 
topics  c«»nnecto(l  wiili  the  Sociitv:  ami  especially  upi-n  that  tnion 
wiiich  has  i*xi.4ed  within  its  circh*,  among  true  Relievers  of  every 
name,  'i'liey  have  th:ndved  (iod  for — they  have  rejoleed  intliat  union  : 
—  tiudr  joy  and  tlnnUsgiving  iiave,  ]M‘radventure,  llirough  the  intir- 
mity  »*f  tlu*  llesli,  oeeasioinllv  degenerated  into  an  unsoasonahle  glory¬ 
ing  in  tin*  ])rineiple  of  the  1  nst itutiiMi,  through  the  simplicity  of  which 
sinc«‘re  I’hristiajis  of  ilifi’erent  Denominations  have  lu'en  enuhled  to 
civt*  to  eaeh  otlier  tbo  ri*^ht  hand  of  felhwvship.and  to  enjoy  a  delight¬ 
ful  eommuiiioii  of  hroiln'rlv  lo\e  one  with  another,  'i'liey  are  pre¬ 
eluded  from  purMiiiig  sueh  a  course  on  the  present  oeeasion  :  for  they 
have  heen  ollieialiy  apprised,  that  it  is  intemled,  on  this  day,  and  in 
this  asst'iiihiy,  tt»  call  in  ipiestion  tin*  soundness  of  that  view  of  the 
const itnlitm  ot  the  Society  wiiicli  your  (’oniiiiittee  (they  believe  in 
common  with  every  ]»recedi:ig  (’ommittee)  have  taken:  and  they  have 
Ih-cm  lurtlier  apprised,  it  ti*e  soundness  of  their  views  he  admitted,  a 
ilemand  is  to  !;<•  insisted  upon,  tliat  a  change  without  delay  lie  made  ; 
heeause,  in  t  iie  judgi  men:  of  liiosew  ho  are  moving  tlie  ipiostion,  the 
union  suhsisling  ill  the  .Stu’iety  Is  unhallowed,  is  iiiiscriptural.  Ibuler 
these  elieiimstanees,  your  (’ommittee  feel  imperiouslv  called  upon  to 
otter  a  tew  observations  on  this  impoitaiil  point. 

*  I’iiev  will  freelv  aihiiit,  liiat,  under  the  view  of  the  constitution 
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which  they  Ix'licvc  t<»  Ik*  correct,  it  may  hap|K'ii — it  (hx*s  happen — that 
such  as  embrace  those  views  of  Divine  Truth,  which  hy  the  jjenerul 
consent  ot  ('hristians  in  every  oj^e  have  Iktii  esteemed  “  the  Truth,” 
shall  <K*easioiially  hud  themselves  in  a  painful  jiixta-p<»sitioii  with 
those  wh<»,  hy  the  same  common  consent,  have  In'en  accounted  to  Imld 
serious,  nay,  fundamental  and  vital  error.  Jiut,  making  this  admis- 
si<»n,  your  C'ominittee  would  aj)pcal  to  ex|H*rience,  and  without  any 
disj)ara^ement  ol  the  use  and  value  of  I'reeds,  ask.  W  hether,  in  com¬ 
munions  professiii;;  the  purest  ])rinciph‘s,  the  same  evil  he  not  «H*ca- 
sionally  to  he  tleplored  ?  and,  further,  W’hether,  if  the  parties  ohj«*cted 
a^rainst  should  he  removed,  there  would  not  remain  ]H*rsons,  pro- 

fessinj;  to  helonjjj  to  j)urer  Denominations,  who,  hv  their  puhlished 
writinjxs  (of  which  no  (’ommittee  of  a  Hihle  Society  c(»uld  take  cog¬ 
nisance),  and  in  other  ways,  might  he  as  clearly  known  to  hold  sen¬ 
timents  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  dangerous? 

‘  It  may  he  admitted  again,  that  ex]>ressions  liavc  found  their  way 
into  addresses  at  Public  ^leetings,  which  carry  the  principle  tif  the 
Society’s  union  far  he\ond  its  legitimate  iHUinds.  Hut  still,  how  «»ften, 
how  sedulously,  has  the  all-important  distinction  heen  drawn,  and  how 
uell  and  how  clearly  has  that  distinction  hecii  understood,  that  tin* 
union  in  the  Hihh*  Society  is  a  union  witlmut  C(»mpromise*  a  union 
in  one  u  ork  alone — a  union  which  commits  none  of  the  uniting  ]mrtieH 
t»»  the  reliiujuishment  (»f  their  own  opinions  on  any  other  subject,  or 
to  tin*  adoption,  or  »*veu  coujilenance,  of  the  opinions  of  (ithers.  And 
why  slnaild  this  distinction  he  applied  to  various  other  subjects,  some 
of  which  are  of  ecpial  widght  ami  importance,  while  it  is  deemed  inad¬ 
missible  as  it  resj)ects  the  one  now  before  you?  The  introduction,  t<H), 
of  the  name  <»f  one  class  of  Subscribers,  as  no  longer  fit  t«»  r(*maiu 
IMcmhers  of  the  Society,  would  only  prejiare  the  Avay  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  another,  by  those  who  may  discover  fresh  gnmnds  of  objec¬ 
tion. 

‘  They  would  further  bt‘g  leavt*  to  inquire,  how  those  who  may  cha¬ 
ritably  iKN^eve  of  each  other,  that  thev  Indd  “  the  ’JVuth  ”,  shall  Ik* 
brought,  ft*  in  among  the  varied  communions  to  which  they  resp<'ct- 
ively  belong,  into  an  etbetive  union,  to  accomplish  a  work  like  that 
contemplated  by  the  Hriti*^!!  and  Foreign  IJible  S»»ci<*ty  ?  To  the  in¬ 
firmities  (d'  the  human  mind  it  msiv  l)e  attributed,  that  tln‘re  is  m» 
couimon  declaration  «»f  faitli,  on  the  gre;il  fundamentals  of  'IVuth,  to 
which  they  can  all  in  common  subscribe.  To  the  infirmities  of  the 
hunmu  mind  it  mav  be  attributed,  that  some  would  conscieiitioiislv  and 
solemnly  object  against  anv  actual  or  implied  acknowledgement  o^  sub- 
missitMi  to  any  human  formulary  expressive  of  the  Truth:  yet,  other 
than  hum:in  formulary  would  not  meet  the  occasion  ;  for,  it  may  be 
ndilcd,  were  Scriptural  declarations  simply  projwised  in  the  w'ords  of 
Scripture,  and  as  tlmse  words  stand  in  Scripture,  the  parties  now'  ob¬ 
jected  against,  n‘serving  to  themselves  the  right  of  interpreting  those 
words,  would  subscribe  as  readily  as  others.  To  human  infirmity  it  is  • 
dmibtlcss  ow  ing,  that  so  many  diversities  exist,  not  merely  ns  to  minor 
points,  but  as  to  the  method  and  manner  of  conceiving  of  and  stating 
the  weightier  jaunts  of  the  (iosjiel.  The  Society  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  .said  to  have  its  buindation  in  this  very  infirmitv:  and  were  it  nt- 
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leinptcfl  to  define  the  limits  of  fiindamcntal  truth,  ns  they  lie  in  the 
Sacred  Volume,  thoni*  wlm  have  l>oen  hrtniirht  toifethor  upon  the  simple 
uckiiowletlj^emeiit  of  the  paraimmiit  authority  of  the  Sacred  V'olume 
must  quickly  part ;  a  farewell  must  he  taken  of  each  other  by  ('hris- 
lians  hitherto  united  in  the  Society’s  ranks;  and  as^ain  must  they  re¬ 
tire  to  their  resm'ctive  communions,  and  sejiamtely  carry  on  that  work 
of  the  Lord,  which  consists  in  giving  His  word  to  the  world.  The 
infirmities  of  the  human  mind  are  known  unto  Him  whom  the  Society 
professes  to  serve:  and  is  it  siiying  t«K)  much,  provided  it  bt»  said  witli 
the  humility  iH'coniing  those  who  venture  for  a  moment  to  interpret 
the  mind  o^  (omI  respecting  the  conduct  of  man,  in  his  endeavours  to 
s«*rve  Him — is  it  saying  t<M)  much,  y<iur  (’ommitteo  ask,  to  say,  that, 
with  all  our  infirmities,  He  has  graciously  deigned  to  accept  our  la- 
b«»urs?  Is  it  t«M)  much  to  ho|H*,  that  He  will  yet  deign  to  nccej)t 
them,  though  it  he  admitted  that  that  scheme  on  which  we  arc  united 
lu*  not  ]>erfect  at  every  p<»int — Ik*  not  free  from  every  objection  ?  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope,  that  the  number  of  those  who  shall  love  the  Hiblc 
h»r  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  “our  (mkI  and  Saviour  ”  whom  it 
reveals  to  man,  ainl  who  shall  therefore  be  deeply  zealous  for  its  j)ro- 
pagation,  will  ever  outweigh,  by  a  vast  majority,  those  who,  not  having 
th»*s4‘  views  in  common  with  themselves,  may  yet,  from  other  causes, 
Ih*  willing  to  join  in  the  work  of  the  SiK’iety ; — and  that  thus  the  In- 
stimtion  shall  be  preserved  from  the  evil  effects  dreaded  by  some ;  and 
shall  thus  remain,  what  it  has  ever  substantially  Ikmmi,  and  which, 
umler  (okI,  is  the  secret  of  its  strength,  a  centre  around  which  g(Mwl 
men  shall  meet ; — and,  if  they  cannot  now  lay  aside  the  infirmities 
which  prevent  them  from  lH*ing  |H'rfectly  jtnned  t«»gether  in  one  mind, 
hsik  forward  to  that  periml,  wlieii  they  shall  no  longer  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  shall  walk  in  the  light,  in  that  (’ity  and  that  hea¬ 
venly  country,  of  which  the  Lamb  is  the  light,  the  Sun  of  Highteous- 
ness  shining  in  the  brightness  of  his  strength? 

‘  Your  prayers,  which  can  now  ascend  in  silence  to  the  Throne  of 
(trace,  are  earnestly  entreated,  that  a  wisdom  In'tter  than  man’s  wis- 
(hwn  may  guitle  the  decisions  of  this  important  day  ;  that  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above  may  this  day  appear,  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  Im*  entreated  ;  and  that,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
wisd«»m,  the  mind’s  eye,  the  eye  of  faith,  may  ])ierce  within  the  veil — 
may  re  dize  the  solemn  hour,  when  the  question  shall  not  1m',  Who  arc 
worthy  for  admission  into  a  Sm'iety  such  as  yours?  but.  Who  shall  be 
counteil  worthy  to  stand  Ik'fore  the  Son  of  Man  ?  May  considerations 
such  as  these  allay  all  undue  heat  of  feeling,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to 
Him  who  hath  nuule  jM'ace  by  the  bhHHl  of  His  Cross;  looking  unto 
which  ah>ne  can  any  hope  to  be  presented  faultless  bi'forc  His  glory, 
with  exciH'ding  joy.* 


Mi.(  •  ordon’s  ainond incut,  which  was  eventually  seconded  hy 
the  Uev.  (i.  W.  IMiilips,  and  negatived  hy  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority,  was  couched  in  these  terms. 

*  That,  instimd  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Rcjwrt,  that 
the  constitution  nml  practice  of  the  Society  continue  as  they  are,  the 
following  Resolutions  Iv  adopted  — 
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‘  1  hat  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  liihle  SiKiety  is  pre-eminently  u  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Christian  Institution. 

‘  That  no  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah  can  be 
considered  a  inend>er  of  a  Christian  Institution. 

‘  That,  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  expression  “  Denomi¬ 
nations  of  Christians,”  in  the  Ninth  (Jeneral  Law  of  the  Society,  be 
distinctly  nnderstt»od  to  include  such  denominations  of  Christians  only 
as  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.* 

A  second  amendment,  moved  by  the  Kev.  Liindv  Foot,  and 
seeoiulcil  hy  the  Hon.  and  llev.  ILipt.  Noel,  and  which  was 
also  negatived  in  the  same  decisive  way,  was  as  follows. 

‘  That  the  words  of  the  Ninth  Law,  and  of  the  otliers  which  pre- 
scril>e  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Agency  of  the  Society,  In?  not 
taken  to  extend  to  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  (lerard  Noel  himself  was  not  present, 
hut,  taking  his  impression  of  what  passed  from  reports  which 
his  own  pamphlet  shews  to  have  heen  any  thing  hut  correct  or 
candid,  he  represents  ‘  the  imecpiivocal  rejection,  hy  the  ineel- 
‘  ing,  of  the  several  clauses  proposed  hy  Mr.  (iordon  in  his 
‘  Amendment,  and  the  nature  of  those  addresses  hy  which  his 
‘  o))ponents  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Coin- 
‘  mittee  ’,  as  having  ‘  placed  the  character  of  the  Society  in  a 
‘  point  of  view  altogether  erroneous  and  fraught  with  danger 
‘  to  the  best  interests  of  religion.’  It  would  he,  he  admits,  a 
vi(dation  of  Christian  candour,  to  hold  the  Committee  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  sentiments  of  its  advocates;  and  *  against  the 
‘  expression  of  their  desire  that  tlie  rules  and  the  system  of  the 
‘  Society  should  remain  unaltered  he  feels  ‘  bound  to  utter  no 
‘  one  accent  of  complaint.’ 

‘  If,  however,’  adds  Mr.  Noel,  ‘  the  views  of  the  elected  Committee, 
in  respect  to  that  cor.stitution,  l)e  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
th(»se  who  advocated  the  ad(»ption  of  the  Report,  I  now'  fear  my  views 
of  that  constitution  to  be  completely  at  issue  with  theirs.  The  com- 
juenis  under  which  the  various  clauses  of  Mr.  (lordon’s  amendment 
w’ere  rejected  by  the  mating,  in  my  opinion,  have  etfectetl  a  complete 
change  in  the  aspect  and  system  of  the  Society.  The  entire  judge¬ 
ment  which  1  had  formed  of  its  character,  I  find  to  be  denied,  and  the 
j)rincij)lea  on  which  I  had  contributed  my  humble  8Up|>ort  to  its  wel¬ 
fare,  I  perceive  to  be  disclaimed  as  erroneous.*  p.  49. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  insuperable  obstacle 
prevented  Mr.  Noel  from  personally  ascertaining  the  views  of 
the  elected  Committee;  or  why,  without  waiting  for  even  a 
printed  statement  of  a  report  *  worthy  of  the  genuine  spirit^  of 
‘  the  Institution’,  he  felt  imperiously  bound  to  use  such  precipi- 
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tation  ill  issuinij  a  ‘  Lcttrr’  of  criir.inntion,  wliicli  liis  own  Post- 
sni|)!  slious  to  have  brt  n  at  loast  in  some  measure  unealled  for. 
We  slnall  have  no  dillicully  in  shewini:,  that  the  result  wliieh  he 
considers  as  ‘  directly  tlov/mg  from  the  decision  of  the  Anni- 
‘  versary  Meetin;'*,  is  not  merely  a  h\ |)ot]ietical,  hut  a  chime¬ 
rical  one;  and  we  gather  from  Ids  own  language,  so  worthy  of 
liis  candour,  tliat  he  had  misgiviiiLTs,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
committing  his  Letter  to  the  jiress,  as  to  the  fairness  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  own  view  of  the  subject. 


‘  Again  ami  again,  my  Lord,  have  I  asked  iiivself  wliether  the 
statement  I  have  made  Ik*  untrue  tu*  exaggerated  ;  hut  I  have  Ikmmi 
unahle  hitherto  to  j)erceive  any  defect  in  the  delineatimi  tif  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  we  shall  now  he  compelled  lt»  act.’ 

^Vhen  a  man  has  to  ask  himself  again  and  again,  whether  he 
is  making  a  true  statfunent,  it  is  evident  that  his  mcc.ns  of  in¬ 
formation,  or  of  forming  a  correct  judgement,  are  not  sulllcient 
to  warrant  entire  scll-coiiliilcnce.  ^  et  ought  this  av(>wal  of 
anxious  duhicty  to  folh)w  alter  a  ju’ccipitate  and  somewljat  per¬ 
emptory  decision  ^  l  iial  Mr.  Noel  is  capable  of  intentional  ex¬ 
aggeration,  we  cannot  believe;  hut  that  his  statement  is  ‘  untrue' 
in  the  sense  of  romantic  aiul  ticlitious,  will,  we  lliink,  he  evi¬ 
dent  in  most  of  onr  readers. 

'J  lie  eireumstaiiees  which  are  supposed  to  liavc  wrouglit  this 
eomph'te  change  in  the  system  of  the  society  are,  tirst,  the  ve- 
jeetion  of*  the  severed  clauses  pro]u)sed  hy  Mr.  (iordon  in  his 
‘Amendment;’  and  sec<nully,  the  ‘eommcnls’  or  arguuumts  used 
hy  those  sj)eakers  who  o|)poseil  the  amendment. 

Now  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  seve  ral  clauses,  Mr.  Noel  must 
he  loo  well  ae(|uainled  with  the  forms  of  society  aiul  the  course 
of  public  l)U>iness,  m»t  to  he  well  aware,  that  an  amendment  to 
a  motion  must  he  judged  of,  nt)t  hy  its  several  clauses,  not  hy 
its  specious  language,  hut  hy  its  obvious  intent  and  design.  It 
may  even  liappen,  that  the  teims  of  the  Amendment,  put  forward 
as  a  trial  of  strt'iigth  between  the  eoutending  parties,  shall 
eontaii)  nothing  diiiTlly  o]>])osed  to  the  sj)irit  of  the  original 
motion,  nothing  in  itself  ohjectionalde;  or,  it  may  consist,  in 
])art  of  undeniable  pro])osilions,  in  part  of  artful  and  unfair 
inferences,  d  o  represent  the  rejection  of  an  Amendment  to  a 
motion,  as  the  virtual  denial  of  all  the  propositions  which  its 
several  clauses  may  contain,  is  to  commit  a  very  palpable  mis¬ 
take.  Mr.  (lorilon’s  amendment  was  brought  forward  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  committee,  in  avowed  liostility  to  their  decision,  in 
contempt  of  iheir  private  remonstrances,  in  subversion  of  their 
deliberate  and  i  -eonlcd  opinii  u;  and  whatever  truths  lie  had 
chosen  to  set  toiih  in  his  hostile  motion,  the  friends  and  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Society  would  have  done  well  to  mark  their 
disapprobation  of  his  arrogant  and  factious  conduct,  by  re¬ 
jecting  it. 

Hut,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  professed  object  of  his 
motion,  the  clauses  were  in  themselves,  severally,  highly  objec¬ 
tionable;  and  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  phraseology  would 
have  rendered  it  discreditable  to  any  religious  meeting  to  sanc¬ 
tion  their  adoption.  *  No  person  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a 
‘  1  riune  Jehovah  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  Christian 
‘  Institution"!  Is  this  Scriptural,  is  this  defensible  language? 
1  his  blundering  misapplication  of  the  indefinite  article  would 
imply,  that  there  are  more  Triune  Jehovahs  than  one.  In  the 
controversy  with  the  atheist,  the  Christian  advocate  sometimes 
uses  the  phrase,  the  being  of  a  (jod, — meaning  a  Supreme  In¬ 
telligence  of  some  kind ;  but  ‘  a  Triune  Jehovah  *,  which  cannot 
mean  a  Jehovah  of  some  kind,  is  a  phrase  bordering  upon  pro¬ 
faneness. 

Hut  again,  the  object  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  friends  was  to 
shew,  that  Socinians  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  yet,  his  third  clause  distinctly  admits,  that  they  may 
rank  as  a  Christian  denomination : — ‘  That  the  expression,  deno- 
‘  mifiations  of  Christians,  l>e  distinctly  understood  to  include 
‘  snch  denominations  of  Christians  only  as  profess  their  belief 
‘  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity*.  Why  then  there  must 
be  denominations  of  Christians  who  do  not  profess  such  belief, 
and  who  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  entertain  no  such  be¬ 
lief.  And  yet,  it  was  pretended  thjit  the  phrase,  denomination 
of  Christians,  could  not  possibly  be  understood  as  including 
Arians  and  Socinians.  Thus  unwittingly  was  the  conventional 
meaning,  and,  we  will  add,  the  conventional  (not  theological) 
propriety  of  the  phraseology,  acknowledged  and  disputed  in  the 
same  breath.  How  .admirably  fitted  must  the  framer  of  such 
clauses  be,  to  dictate  tests  to  religious  institutions,  and  to  reform 
the  theology  of  a  corrupt  church ! 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  absurdity  involved  in 
these  precious  clauses.  In  order  to  form  a  syllogism,  the  first 
and  second  clauses  ought  to  have  changed  places :  as  it  is,  the 
minor  precedes  the  major  proposition.  But  there  was,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  same  art  displayed  in  this  reversed  arrangement,  as 
in  postponing  the  question  of  prayer,  w’ith  the  agitation  of  which 
the  committee  had  been  first  threatened.  It  might  be  thought, 
that  many  individuals  w'ould  be  caught  by  the  speciousness  of  the 
first  clause,  (which  seems  in  itself  unexceptionable,)  who  would 
have  shrunk  from  sanctioning  the  more  bold  and  sweeping  af^ 
firmation  in  the  second.  Had  it  been  broadly  put  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  decide,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  ‘  a  person  rejecting 
‘  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah  can  be  considered  a  member 
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•of  a  Christian  Institution*,  other  Christian  Institutions  than 
the  Bible  Society  might  have  occurred  to  the  recollection  of 
many.  For  example,  it  might  have  suggested  itself  as  a  point 
for  inquiry,  whether  a  College  or  I’niversity  is  a  religious  or 
Christian  Institution;  ami,  the  affirmative  being  supposed,  it 
might  have  appeared  rather  hazardous  to  ailirm,  that  an  Arian 
or  Socinian  could  not  be  a  member,  could  not  be  a  regius 
professor,  nay,  a  chancellor  of  such  an  Institution.  Wlie- 
ther  he  ought  tt)  be,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  might  have 
been  in  the  recollection  of  some  individuals,  that  avowed  re¬ 
jecters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  occupied  the  highest 
stations  in  the  Fnglish  universities.  And  next,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  them  to  inquire,  whether  a  National  ('hurch  is  a 
Christian  Institution,  because,  if  so,  it  would  be  a  very  bold  as¬ 
sertion,  that  no  Arian  or  Socinian  can  be  a  member  of  such  an 
Institution.  In  former  days,  certainly,  such  things  could  be. 
We  rather  think,  that  Dr.  Clarke  died  rector  of  St.  James’s; 
and  we  could  even  name  English  prelates,  who  died  in  their 
sees,  to  whom  general  report  ascribed  an  undisguised  clishelief 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  'I'rinity.  Nor  have  the  ('hurch  of  Scot- 
laml,  and  the  chairs  of  the  Northern  Cniversities,  beenalwavs 
immaculate  in  this  respect.  W  hether  then  the  clause  in  (jues- 
tion  was  designed  as  affirmation  of  a  fact,  or  declaration  of  a 
law,  we  should  have  thought  it  highly  unbecoming  the  meeting 
to  sanction  what,  in  the  one  case,  would  have  been  an  untruth ; 
in  the  other  case,  a  very  useless  act  of  legislative  impertinence, 
ns  regards  other  Christian  Institutions. 

But,  on  comparing  the  second  and  third  clauses,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  another  logical  trick  was  attempted  to  be  played 
off  upon  the  meeting.  The  former  clause  has  an  appearance 
of  fairness  and  explicitness  : — *  N  o  person  rejecting,*  i^c.  Here, 
disbelievers  of  any  denomination  might  seem  to  be  formally  put 
out  of  the  Society.  But  this  was  not  the  Amender's  object, 
because  he  well  knew  it  to  be  w  holly  impracticable ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  shuilling  the  words,  he  dexterously  substitutes,  in  the 
latter  clause,  for*  no  person*,  ‘  no  denomination.*  In  fact,  the 
second  clause,  in  oriler  to  convey  the  real  meaning,  ought  to 
have  stooil  thus:  That  no  Dissenter  from  the  Established 
Church,  rejecting  ‘  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah’,  can  be 
considered  a  member  of  a  Christian  Institution.  As  it  now 
stands,  no  Socinian  avowedly  belonging  to  a  Socinian  *  deno- 
•  miiiation  of  Christians’,  is  to  be  considered  eligible;  but  the 
nintJi  general  law*  would  still  include  all  impugners  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  who  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  I'or  instance,  according  to  this  proposed  definition  of 
the  law',  the  learned  champion  of  the  Credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  History,  and  the  pious  Author  of  the  Dissertations 
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on  Providence  and  Prayer,  being  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  would 
be  no  Christians;  but  Ibshops  lloadley  and  Watson,  how 
equivocal  soever  their  personal  orthodoxy,  might,  if  living,  be 
eligible  vice-presidents  of  a  Christian  Institution.  A  Sabcdlian, 
being  a  Dissenter,  would  be  not  less  inadmissible  than  a  So- 
cinian  or  Deist;  unless  it  were  allowed  him  to  plead,  that,  there 
being  no  Sabellian  denoininalioti,  his  personal  unsound  ness  did 
not  bring  him  under  the  excluding  clause.  What  would  be 
said  to  John  Milton  or  John  Locke,  if  now  alive,  we  scarcely 
know.  The  latter  was,  we  believe,  a  good  churchman,  after 
all ;  while  the  former  was  generally  considered  as  ranking  with 
an  orthodox  denomination.  Put  whether  either  of  them  would 
have  been  deemed  by  Mr.  (Jordon  fit  and  worthy  members  of 
an  Institution  formed  for  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we 
cannot  prelend  to  say. 

Rut  we  have  anotlier  serious  diiliculty  relating  to  the  ))hrase, 

*  such  denominations  of  Christians  as  profess  their  belief  in  the 
‘  doctrine  of  the  Holy  J'rinity.*  IVbat  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  here  referred  to,  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanusiaii^ 
Some  denominations  might  admit  the  one,  and  reject  the  other. 
Again,  there  might  possibly  be  found,  not  merely  individuals, 
but  some  denomination  of  Christians,  w  ho,  while  fully  believing 
in  *  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  i^ord  Jesus  Christ,* 
(agreeably  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Poofs  second  amendment,) 
might  conscientiously  object  to  the  phrase  'iVinity,  as  unautho¬ 
rized  by  the  inspired  rule  of  faith.  With  such  weak  scruples, 
persons  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  gigantic  powers  of  intellect  and  happy 
temperature,  can  have  little  sympathy  ;  but,  suppose  the  case 
that  the  phraseology  were  rejected  and  disowned  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  it  w  ould  be  rather  hard,  we  think,  to  exclude 
them,  on  that  ground,  from  the  pale  of  a  Christian  Institution. 

That  the  Author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Author  of  the 
I'reatise  on  the  Human  Cnderstanding,  that  Jjardner  and 
Benson,  and  Peirce,  were  in  no  sense  Christians,  Mr.  Noel 
would  probably  be  loath  to  maintain.  Mr.  Gordon  and  his 
friends  would  feel  less  compunction,  and  would,  most  likely, 
denounce  as  'spurious  and  unwarrantable,  the  charity  which 
would  make  a  distinction  between  the  Arian  or  Sabellian,  and 
the  Socinian  unbeliever.  ‘  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,*  re- 
marks  Mr.  Noel,  (and  we  agree  with  him,)  *  that,  in  adverting 
‘  to  the  contemplated  retirement’  (expulsion)  ‘  of  Socinians  from 
‘  the  Bible  Society,  many  should  dread  the  cjctcnsion  ijf  the 
‘  principle  on  which  that  retirement’  (expulsion)  ‘  will  be 
‘  founded.  But  is  not  this  alarm  exaggerated  V  asks  our  much 
esteemed  opponent.  ‘  Has  not  the  practice  of  tlie  Society  for 
^  twenty-five  years,  exhibited  the  precise  union  for  which  we 
‘  contend  V  Yes,  and  it  is  because  the  principle  itself  is  fatal 
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to  ibi*  union,  that  we  deprecate  it  ;  because  its  extension,  once 
admitted,  is  inevitable.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Noel  docs  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  advocates  of  tlie  principle  arc  the  enemies  of  all 
such  *  union’  ?  For  twenty-Hve  years,  all  lias  gone  on  well,  he 
ailmits,  vvitliont  a  test.  Strange  that  it  should  become  sud¬ 
denly  necessary,  merely  because  it  is  insisted  u|)on!  Mr.  Noel 
admits,  that  any  such  principle  has  been  hitherto  superseded  by 
‘  the  high  and  well  understood  test  of  a  common  Christianity.’ 
What  can  he  the  object  of  those  men  who,  dissatisfied  with 
that  very  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Noel  recals  with  fond  satis¬ 
faction,  would  wantonly  destroy  the  reality  of  union,  under  the 
pretence  of  guarding  and  detining  it  ? 

Ilitheito,  the  simple  object  of  the  Society  has  served  all  the 
purpose  of  a  test,  forming  the  rally  ing-point  and  bond  of  a  union 
which,  though  never  defined  by  creeds  or  articles,  the  very 
agitators  of  the  ])resent  (|nestion  allow  to  have  been  of  a  very 
specific  character.  Now,  what  woulil  he  the  effect  of  the  jiro- 
posed  alteration,  by  which  a  religions  (|ualification  would  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  common  object,  as  the  law  and  basis  of  that  union^ 
In  the  first  jilace,  the  principle  of  exclusion,  wherever  tbe  line 
should  he  drawn,  would  manifestly  involve  at  the  same  time,  a 
formal  inclusion  of  all  within  that  line,  a  recognition  of  their 
(’hristian  character,  and  a  sanction  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
W  ould  this  he  either  convenient  or  ailvisahle  ?  W  oulil  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Sociiiians,  or  of  Arians,  leave  behind  none  whom,  if 
re<|uireil  to  take  cognizance  of  their  (.'hristian  character,  no 
parly  wouhl  hesitate  to  regard  as  Christian  brethren?  Hither¬ 
to,  the  union  has  involved  no  compromise  ;  but  the  moment  this 
principle  is  introtluced,  a  ])rinciple  of  personal  (pialitication, 
every  member  of  the  V Dion  must  be  considered  as  approving, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he 
unites.  So  long  as  there  exists  no  other  test  than  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  any  sanction  is  given  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  co- 
opt'iale  with  us  for  that  specific  object.  Hut,  introduce  a  rule 
of  exclusion,  and  you  cannot  escape  from  the  consequence,  that  a 
real  (not  an  ideal)  sanction  is  given  to  the  acknowledged  senti¬ 
ments  of  all  w  ho  are  decmcil  worthy  of  inclusion.  Mr.  Deidtry 
urged  this  point,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  with  his  usual  clearness 
and  force.  I  le  referreil  to  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  tbe 
Society,  in  proof  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sought 
at  present  to  expel  Socinians,  was  used  by  the  opponents  of  any 
such  union  between  (diurchmen  and  Dissenters.  The  |)retence 
that  we  sanction,  by  such  co-operation,  the  doctrines  of  Soci- 
iiianism,  is,  he  remarked,  an  old  argument,  only  with  a  more 
ronfined  application.  ‘  W’e  maintained  that  there  was  no  force 
*  in  the  objection  at  that  lime ;  and  we  afbrm  it  with  equal  con- 
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*  fiilencc  now,  in  its  more  limited  application.’  No  sanction  is 
implied,  and  therefore  there  is  no  compromise.  Hut,  added 
Mr.  Deaitry,  ‘  suppose  even  that  the  proposed  test  were  the 
‘  only  one  which  will  ever  he  submitted  to  you,  yet  will  the 
‘  adoption  of  tliat  test  place  the  members  of  the  Churcli  of 
^  h'.ngland,  and  the  various  denominations  of  C'hristians,  in  a 

*  new  and  painful  position.  Hy  condemning  one  class  of  per- 
‘  sons  on  account  of  their  principles,  we  virtually  give  a  sanc- 
‘  tion  to  the  ])rinciples  and  practices  of  all  the  rest,  who  are 

*  suffeied  to  remain.  W  e  declare,  in  substance,  that  the  ditter- 
‘  ences  between  us  are  of  little  importance.  I  never  understood, 

‘  that,  in  joining  the  Hihlc  Society,  1  was,  either  directly  or  in- 
‘  directly,  to  make  any  such  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise 
‘  which  neither  the  Society  of  Friends  nor  any  class  of  Dissen* 

‘  ters  can  conscientiously  make  with  me,  nor  can  1  make  it  with 
‘  them.  'J'he  natural  and  almost  necessary  result  of  these 
‘  Amendments,  if  carried,  would  be  to  make  us  sit  in  juilge- 
‘  ment  upon  each  other,  and,  instead  of  peace  and  good-will,  to 

*  produce  nothing  hut  discord  and  division.’ 

Mr.  Noel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ‘  alarm’  expressed  as  to  the 
probable  extension  of  the  principle  of  exclusion,  is  ‘  exagger- 

*  ated  ’.  lie  must  think,  then,  that  it  is  not  altogetlu*r  unfounded* 
N.\v,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  know  that  the  extension 
of  the  princ  ple  is  in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  at  least 
some  of  its  advocates.  W'e  infer  this  from  his  ow  n  language. 

‘  I  have  steadily  resisted  the  proposition  to  commence  owr  deliU'r- 
ations  and  our  anniversaries  w  ith  tm'nt  prayer,  because  while,  by  its 
omission,  we  contravened  no  precej)t  of  Scripture  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted,  we  saved  ourselves  from  a  perplexity  iu  which  any  direct  act 
of  worship  mav  more  or  less  involve  the  conscientious.  Public  prayer, 
under  a  direct  rvgulatum  to  pray,  necessarily  involves  a  aiode  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  religion,  and  ajipcared  to  me  fairly  to  infringe  npon  the 
basis  (HI  which  the  Society  has  been  jilaced  from  the  commencement  of 
its  existence.  I  w  as  content  that  the  Society  should  proceed  in  this 
respect  as  it  had  hitherto  done.  1  was  content  that  its  managers  and 
friends  should  meet  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer,  looking,  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  ever  d(Hie,  to  the  blessing  of  I  lint,  without  whom  **  no¬ 
thing  is  strong,  and  nothing  is  holy.'* ' 

This  declaration  is  worthy  of  the  pen  from  which  it  proceeds. 
Hut  is  not  Mr.  Noel  aware,  that  the  proposition  wliich  he  has 
80  steadily  resisted,  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Gordon,  as  the  avowed 
object  of  his  first  measure;  and  that  the  clearing  of  the  Lord’s 
courts  of  ‘  the  Moabite  and  the  Ammonite’,  was  meant  to  be 
merely  introductory  to  setting  up  an  altar  of  incense,  the  serv¬ 
ing  at  which  would  involve  a  new  question  and  a  second  test? 
It  suited  Mr.  (jordon’s  immediate  purpose,  to  represent  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Moabite,  alias  the  Sociniaii,  as  the  only  obstacle  in 
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the  way  of  the  regulation  to  coinincncc  tlie  meetings  witli  prayer. 

‘  CoiiStituteil  as  the  liihle  Society  now  is  \  he  said,  ‘  its  inem- 
‘  hers  cannot  unite  in  prayer  to  the  'J'riune  Jehovah  J'lie 
fact  is,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Socinians  would  make  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  matter;  nor  can  we  give  tins  gentleman 
credit  for  the  ignorance  he  affected  on  this  score.  He  well 
knew,  tliat  the  prt)posod  regulation  was  resisted  on  no  such 
ground  ;  and  that  the  whole  dilliculty  relates,  not  to  the  ()l)ject  of 
prayer,  hut  U*  the  mode  and  circumstances.  We  must  confess 
ourselves  (piite  unahle  to  reconcile  his  attempt  to  mislead  the 
meeting  in  this  respect,  with  the  straight-forward  honesty,  and 
honourable  feeling,  aiul  uprightness  which  we  have  heard  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  as  the  set-ofl’  against  his  polemical  passion  and 
over- weening  vanity.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr. 
(Jordon  hail  a  second  test  ready  concocted ;  for,  although  he 
professed  to  be  the  member  of  no  drilled  or  organized  con¬ 
vention,  he  is  well  known  to  be  in  close  alliance  with  an  ecclesia 
in  erriesia  as  exclusive  and  domineering  as  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  grafted  upon  aristocratic  pride,  must  naturally  produce. 
Hut  we  will  suppose,  that  he  had  no  intention,  nor  his  seconder, 
to  introduce  additional  tests:  we  then  ask,  with  Mr.  Dealtry, 

‘  can  they  pledge  themselves  that  no  such  attempts  shall  be 
‘  made  by  others  f  Or  would  they  pledge  themselves  to  resist 
such  attempts,  if  made?  W  c  know  that*  they  would  not.  Is 
not  Mr.  N  oel  aware  that  an  Irish  prelate,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Hible  Society,  has  already  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  *  exten- 
‘  sion  of  the  principle  ’,  by  intimating  his  high  determination  that 
no  individual  shall  he  permitted  to  open  with  prayer  a  meeting 
at  which  be  is  present,  who  has  not  been  episcojmllf/  ordained f 
Now  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  archbisliop  in  (piestion  would 
altogether  stand  alone  in  his  pitiable  bigotry,  we  really  think 
that  the  alarm  takiMi  by  Dissenters  at  the  first  introduction  of  a 
test,  as  ]>reparat()ry  to  a  ride  of  worship's  not  altogether  un- 
n’asonal)!e.  Some  persons  have  avowed  their  indifference  as 
to  the  possii)le  secession  of  the  (Quakers  from  meetings  com¬ 
menced  with  a  prescribed  act  of  worship,  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  pretty  jdaiidy,  that  their  retirement  would  not  be  dis- 
]deasing.  And  were  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
of  regulations  confining  the  occasional  chaplaincy  to  clergymen 
episcopally  ordained,  deemed  advisable,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  consecpient  secession  of  Independent  Dissenters 
woulil  be  regardeil  as  a  serious  e\il  by  a  certain  party,  who,  in 
anlicijKiting  the  temporal  reign  of  the  saints,  are  not  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  too  many  partners. 

However  this  may  l)e,  ‘  the  principle’,  once  admitted,  could 
not  fail  to  extend  iUelf  far  beyond  what  Mr.  Noel  seems  will¬ 
ing  to  contemplate,  or  wouhl  himself  approve.  But  wc  rest 
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not  our  objection  to  the  principle  merely  on  the  ground  of 
consequences  :  we  contend  that  the  principle  itself  is  fatal  to 
the  very  union  which  it  would  seem  to  consolidate;  that  it 
would,  hy  attempting  to  define,  destroy  it ;  that  it  would  sub¬ 
stitute,  for  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling,  an  act  of  uniformity, 
and  kill,  hy  the  letter,  the  spirit  of  union. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  how'  Mr.  Noel,  who 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  system  upon  which  the 
Society  have  ever  acted,  should  regard  the  refusal  to  change 
that  system  as  placing  the  Society  in  any  new  position.  He 
tells  us  indeed,  that  it  is  the  fatal  comment  made  upon  the 
system,  which  has  wrought  this  change.  But  even  if  he  had  not, 
as  we  conceive,  utteily  misunderstood  that  comment,  we  must 
say,  that  the  position  of  the  Institution  cannot  he  affected  hy  the 
line  of  argument  which  particular  speakers  or  wTiters  may  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  in  explaining  their  views  of  it.  The 
Institution  remains  just  where  it  stood  before.  Mr.  Noel  has 
always  ‘  resisted  every  proposition  made  in  direct  terms  to  cx- 
‘  elude  Socinians  from  its  members,*  because  he  *  understood 

*  niemhcrship  to  he  altogether  a  distinct  matter  from  manage- 

*  ment.’  He  admits  moreover,  that,  in  its  direct  object,  and  in 
the  terms  of  its  memhcrstiip^  ‘  it  cannot  be  defined  to  he  a  reli¬ 
gions  Society'  In  this  admission,  he  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  who  contended,  that,  in  its  direct  object,  the 
l^ihle  Society  is  a  religious  Society,  and  who  denied  that  any 
Socinian  could  even  he  a  member  of  it.  But,  in  its  management^ 
INlr.  Noel  adds,  ‘  I  affirm  it  to  he  in  the  strictest  sense  a  reli- 
‘  gious  institution.*  It  would  have  been  more  correct,  we 
think,  to  say,  that,  in  its  management  and  operations,  it  has 
preserved  a  strictly  religious  character,  as  a  Society  conducted 
upon  Christian  principles.  And  would  it  lose  that  character, 
because,  its  management  remaining  unchanged,  no  test  or  rule 
defined  the  religious  creed  of  its  members?  In  the  choice  of  a 
committee  of  management,  an  inquisition  into  personal  charac¬ 
ter  becomes  a  matter,  not  merely  of  prudence,  but  of  necessity; 
and  that  inquiry  must  embrace  many  other  points  than  the  no¬ 
minal  ortliodoxy  of  the  individual.  To  attempt  to  define  all 
the  requisite  qualifications,  hy  law,  w^ould  be  ridiculous.  The 
managers  may  he  chosen  from  any  denomination  of  Christians, 
provided  that  fifteen  are  members  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
but  Mr.  Noel  admits  that,  in  point  of  fact,  ‘  a  known  or  re- 
‘  puted  attachment  to  religion  *  has  uniformly  been  regarded  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  committee-men.  He  has  no  quarrel 
against  the  practice ;  yet,  because  Socinians  are  not  excluded 
by  name,  he  strangely  argues,  that  it  is  dealing  unrighteously 
and  treacherously  with  them,  not  to  make  them  managers! 

*  If/  he  says,  *  the  character  given  of  the  Bible  Society  at  the  late 
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Annivcrsar)'  be  just,  anil  if  the  Socinians  l)c  **  a  lUmominatioii  of 
Christians,*’  who  have  had,  from  the  iKyinning,  equal  rij^hts  with 
every  other  denomination,  then  have  the  other  denominations  dealed 
treachennisly  with  them,  and  the  Report  directly  promises  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same  moral  fraud.’ 

We  scarcely  know  bow  to  reply,  with  becoming  respect,  to 
such  perverse  reasoning.  If  the  Socinians  be  not  a  ‘  ilenoinina- 
lion  of  Christians,’  (anil  in  fact  they  are  to  be  found  among 
many  denominations,)  the  six  foreigners  on  the  Parent  Com¬ 
mittee  might,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  present  nde,  be  all 
Socinians.  What  then  has  excluded  Socinians  hitherto?  Not 
the  rule,  but  the  understood  principle  by  which  the  choice  of 
the  managers  has  been  regulateil.  Does  Mr.  Noel  mean  to 
say,  that,  by  making  a  ‘  known  or  reputed  attachment  to  reli- 
*  gion*  a  cpialiiicalion  for  management,  any  fraud  has  been 
practised  upon  those  subscribers  who  have  been  excluded  as 
destitute  of  such  qualification?  As  well  might  he  say  this,  as 
invent  on  behalf  of  the  Socinians,  a  complaint  w  hich  they  would 
disdain  to  urge.  I’or  let  the  ninth  rule  he  interpreted  as  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Socinian  ‘  denomination,*  what  is  to  prevent  im¬ 
proper  persons  from  being  chosen  committee-men,  hut  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection  which  no  rules  cai]  define  ?  In  that  case,  it 
would  still  be  a  breach  of  faith,  according  to  Mr.  Noel’s  reason¬ 
ing,  to  make  any  distinction  grounded  on  personal  character,— a 
fraud  upon  the  morally  disqualified ! ! 

W  e  are  glad,  however,  to  find  it  distinctly  admitted,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society,  ‘  the  terms 
‘  of  inemlHTship  were  left  open  to  every  man,  heathen  or  Chris- 
‘  tian,  who  chose  to  subscribe,’ — against  which  Mr.  Noel  raises 
no  objection, — while,  from  the  final  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  ‘  a  very  distinct  limitation  and  a  very  specific  character* 
have  been  given  to  the  Committee  of  Management;  so  that 
the  union  within  the  Committee  has  been  as  religious  as  a  test 
could  make  it,  while,  out  of  the  Committee,  it  has  not  been 
more  vague  or  comprehensive  than  it  ought  to  be.  What,  then, 
does  Mr.  Noel  desire?  If  the  terms  of  membership  be  such 
ns  he  has  always  a]>proved  and  advocated,  and  the  practice  of 
management  be  unexceptionable,  it  does  seem  very  unaccount¬ 
able  that,  because  each  is  right,  both  should  be  wrong.  The 
honourable  jealousy  w  hich  he  expresses,  lest  the  rights  of  the 
Socinians  should  continue  to  be  infringed  upon,  by  withholding 
from  them,  as  a  denomination,  an  equal  share  in  the  af^ency  of 
the  Society, — lest,  if  sutl’ered  to  remain  members,  their  feelings 
should  he  wounded  and  their  opinions  assailetl, — amiable  and 
considerate  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  some¬ 
what  (Quixotic;  and  when  put  forward  as  a  serious  difficulty, 
the  argument  becomes  simply  ludicrous.  ‘  In  future,’  we  are 
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toUl,  *  tlie  mode  of  advocacy,  the  language  of  reports,  tlic  na- 

*  tore  of  the  foreign  documents,  accredited  and  printed,  must 
‘  experience  an  entire  change.  Over  this  matter,  every  future 
‘  Committee  can  have  no  discretionary  ])o\ver.*  Our  rejdy  is, 
that  they  can  have,  and  will  exercise  their  discretion;  and  that, 
no  such  change  will  take  place.  And  if  Mr.  Noel  chooses  to 
say,  that  the  Socinians  ought  to  he  consulted  and  deferred  to, 
just  because  they  are  not  insulted  and  expelled,  and  that  truth 
and  honesty  require  the  one,  because  decency,  and  charity,  and 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Society  forbid  the  other, — why  he 
must  say  it.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  there  was  more 
sound  argument  and  Christian  w  isdom  in  the  few  words  that 
dropped  from  the  venerable  Howland  Hill  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  than  in  any  thing  we  have  heard  on  the  opposite  side. 

‘  First  of  all,  I  wish,’  he  said,  in  his  most  emphatic  manner, 

‘  that  all  the  Homan  Catholics  and  all  the  Socinians  in  the 
‘  world  belonged  to  Hible  Societies :  for  the  Socinians  w’ould 
‘  find  in  the  Hihle  the  truth,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors. 

‘  1  do  not  ask,  Who  gives  me  the  Hihle  I  hut.  What  sort  of  a 
‘  Hihle  does  he  give  me  ?  And  if  these  gentlemen — though  I 
^  fear  wx*  cannot  call  them  Christians — give  that  C’hristian  book, 

‘  w'c  thank  them  for  it;  and  as  for  the  little  cabals  that  occur 
‘  now’  and  then,  they  are  not  worth  a  moment’s  thought.  1  he- 
‘  lieve  the  Committee  are  seldom  interrupted  by  them.  They 
‘  are  but  few’  in  number,  poor  Gentlemen!  and  the  more  Hibles 

*  are  distributed,  the  fewer  they  will  he.’ 

Jiittle  do  those  persons  imagine,  whose  untempered  zeal 
against  Socinianism  would  lead  them  to  tear  the  Hible  Society 
to  pieces,  lest  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  heretics  should  lurk 
amons  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  members, — little  do 
they  think  how'  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  Infidelity,  by 
strengthening  the  prejudices  of  unbelievers,  and  ohseuring  the 
native  evidence  of  truth.  No  course  could  be  better  adapted 
to  rescue  Socinianism  from  the  helpless  decay  and  insignificance 
into  w  hich  it  has  been  falling, — to  raise  it  anew  into  importance, 
— to  invest  it  with  the  interest  of  a  persecuted  or  proscribed 
faith,  and  with  the  dignity  of  a  formidable  foe, — than  that 
whicli  these  misguided  men  are  pursuing.  Talk  of  sanctioning 
Socinianism !  it  desires  no  better  sanction  than  the  notoriety  de¬ 
rived  from  tlie  indiscriminate  abuse,  the  ill-informed  declamation, 
which  has  been  lavished  alike  upon  the  whole  range  of  error,  from 
Arianism  down  to  Infidelity.  All  this  will  only  tend  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry,  and  to  excite  susnicions  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  motives  of  those  who  are  so  much  more  eager  in 
denouncing  heresies  without  the  Establishment,  than  abuses 
and  moral  delinquencies  within  the  Church.  ‘  In  any  union  for 
‘  religious  purposes,’  says  Mr.  Noel,  ‘  I  dare  not  compromise 
vf/,1  V  _ w  3  L 
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‘  iny  principles,  I  dare  not  deliberately  defile  my  conscience.* 
He  must  forgive  us; — we  venerate  his  piety,  we  esteem  his 
character  with  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  friendship; — hut  we 
must  take  leave  to  ask  him,  what  is  the  character  of  that  union 
vrhich  connects  him  with  ministers  of  his  own  Church,  who,  if 
they  do  nut  deny  the  Deity  of  the  Saviour,  are  not  less  the 
enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  w  ho  frustrate  and  o|)pose  the 
doctrines  which  he  holds  to  he  the  power  of  God  to  salvation, 
and  whom  he  is  hound  to  acknowledge  as  his  hrethren,  nay,  his 
‘  fathers  in  Cdirist 

W  e  are  all  able  to  see  the  mote  in  our  brother’s  eye.  ‘  These 
‘  are  days’,  Mr.  Noel  says,  ‘  which  yield  a  double  importance 
‘  to  the  princi{)le  now  contested  in  the  llible  Society. 

*  Political  reasons  have  j^iven  to  Protestant  Dissentcr.s  a  connexion 
with  Soeinians,  which  I  think  their  forefathers  in  noncemfonnity 
wtuilil  have  tri'inhled  to  aihnit.  I  may  he  wrong, — and  1  speak  this 
in  the  spirit  t>f  affection  and  esteian,  —  Imt  I  cannot  conceal  tlie  senti¬ 
ment.  The  increase  of  this  connexion,  now  accredited  by  the  verdict 
of  the  Pible  Society,  may  convert  its  instrnmentality  into  a  weapon 
aggrensive  upon  the  integrity  of  C'liristiaii  truth.’ 

\\  hat  is  the  coiuicxiou  which  subsists  between  the  orthodox 
Dissenters  and  the  Soeinians, — a  connexion  locally  confined  to 
the  metropoli.>, — acciilental  in  its  origin, — having  the  defence 
of  their  common  civil  privileges  as  its  sole  object, — a  connexion 
which  involves  no  mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  faith,  which 
deceives  fio  one,  and  which  can  he  converted  into  a  charge 
against  those  who  regret  the  involuntary  association,  oidy  Ijy 
being  misrepresented, — what  is  this  connexion,  this  mote  in  the 
eye  of  Dlssuderism,  compared  with  the  beam  that  blinds  the 
eye  of  the  evangelical  clergyman  to  th^  nature  of  the  connexion 
in  which  he  stands  to  the  majoritu  of  his  ^Jhiirch  ?  Has  this 
connexion  never  appeared  to  Mr.  Noel  ‘  as  painful  as  it  is  in¬ 
accurate  Has  he  never  felt  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil, 

*  since  the  duration  of  the  league  forms  no  |).irt  of  the  bond,  is 

*  to  he  fi)uiul  in  open  allegiance  to  our  blessed  Muster  ?’  Strange, 
that  he  should  expect  a  purity  of  Christian  fellowship  witliin 
the  })ale  of  the  P>ible  Society,  for  which  he  in  vain  would  look 
within  the  watchfully  guardeil  and  consecrated  enclosure  of  his 
own  C'hurcb!  He  has  extorted  from  us  this  rejoinder;  hut  vve 
shall  not  })ursue  the  ungr.iteful  subject.  A  sense  of  |)iihlic  duty 
aloue  has  prompted  us  on  tliis  occasion  to  withstand  him  to  the 
face,  because  we  think  he  is  to  be  blamed.  As  for  the  Sack- 
ville-street  agitators,  they  art*  beyond  the  reach  of  argument; 
anil  vve  admit  that  contempt  is  not  a  Christian  feeling.  We  can 
tmly  say  to  the  religious  public,  liewarc  of  plulform-oralors, 
beware  of  fiflli*monarclu-inen,  beware  of  false  prophets.  Their 
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wisdom  coineth  not  from  above.  Mr.  Lundy  Foot  correctly 
characterized  the  species  of  influence  under  which  they  are 
acting,  when  he  remarked,  that  ‘  we  live  in  days  when  the 
‘  Enemy  of  souls  is  specially  husy\  and  those  whom  he  cannot 
draw  aside  or  draw  hack,  he,  hy  especial  artifice,  suited  to  their 
temperament,  tempts  to  sfioot  beyond  the  mark. 
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Nearly  ready  for  press,  and  will  bo  published  in  the  coiitsc  of  the 
ensninj'  Autuinii,  A  Hrief  Acctmnt  of  Missions  from  the  first  pro- 
ninlj^iititni  of  Christianity  to  the  present  periml.  Hy  aMts.  Mathias, 
Author  of  “  Duinestic  Instruction,”  “  Natural  Oe<»graphy,”  &c.  5ic,  iS:c. 

Preparing  for  publication,  1.  Sir  Edward  Stmwards’s  Narrative  of 
his  Shipwreck,  and  ("onsequent  Discovery  of  Certain  Islands  in  the 
Caribean  Sea.  W'ith  a  Detail  of  many  Extraordinary  and  Highly* 
interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  the  Year  IJ'kl  to  17*11^#  iis  written 
in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  R  vols. 

2.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Hy  Thomas 
IMot)re,  Esq.  2  vols.  small  Hvo.  with  a  Portrait. 

3.  Journal  of  a  Reftidence  at  the  C<mrt8  of  Germany ;  w  ritten 
during  a  personal  attendance  u])on  their  present  Majesties,  during 
their  visits  to  that  Country,  in  1322,  1H25,  and  D12().  By  Wiliiani 
Beattie,  M.D.  L.  and  E.,  and  Physician  to  the  King  as  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

4.  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Johnson. 
Hy  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  Pvo.,  uniform  with  “Aikin’s  P(H*ts.*' 

f).  A  Guide  to  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  or,  an  Account  of  all 
tlie  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain. 
By  George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  &c. 

fk  A  IVIanual  of  the  Land  and  Fresh- Water  Shells  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  in  Great  Britain.  By  W.  Turton.  Foolscap  bvo.,  udth 
Plates. 

7.  The  Family  Shakspearc.  By  Thomas  IJowdlcr,  F-sq.  F.R.S. 
&c.  New'  Edition,  with  illustrations  by  Sniirke.  1  vol.  8vo. 

R.  Letters  to  a  Ycuing  Naturalist  on  the  Study  o  f Nature  and 
Natural  Tlurology.  By  James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  ^c. 

9.  IMemoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.  President  of  the  Linna’an  S<x:iety,  &c.  Rvo. 

19.  Tlie  Mosses,  and  the  rest  of  the  Crj  ptopimia ;  forming  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  the  British  Flora.  By  Dr.  Hooker.  Rvo. 

11.  Oriental  Customs  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Burder,  M;A.  &c.  12mo. 


5/jO  l^orks  Heccntlif  Puhlluhed, 

12.  Ht'sejirchc-s  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient  and  Hindu 
Mythology*  By  Lieut.  C’ol.  \'ans  Kennedy. 

In  the  press,  A  Third  Volume  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  Henry  IMilner, 
1 2ino. 

Shortlv  will  he  published,  The  History  of  Abraham,  by  the  Bov. 
H.  Blunt. 

In  the  ])ress.  An  Exposition  of  the  Ilth  C’ha]>tiT  of  Romans, 
together  with  five  Discourses  on  Justiticati(»n  by  Faith,  by  the  Rev'. 
C’.  I).  Maitland. 

The  Rev.  H.  Raikes  has  in  the  press,  a  small  volume  on  Clerical 
Education. 
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lllOORArilY. 

'rite  l.ifo  and  Writuij^s  of  Henry  Pes- 
talo7.7.i,  with  Ci)|>ious  Kxtracls  from  his 
Works  Sflectod  cl)ietiy  with  a  view  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  Praelieal  I’arls  t*f  his  Method 
of  Instruetion.  Hy  E.  BiUr,  Ph.  Dr. 
hvo,  l-ts  in  elolh. 

IIISTOHY. 

Memorials  of  tlie  Stuart  Dynasty,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ConslitutioJial  and  Kcclesiasti- 
eal  History  of  I'.ngland  fri>in  the  d«H'easc 
of  Kli/nln-th  to  the  aUlication  of  James  II. 
Py  UoU'rt  Vaughan,  Author  of  “  The 
I.ife  and  t Opinions  ot  W  yditle.”  2  vols. 
Hvo.  2U, 

MIM'EI  I.ASEOrs. 

'I'he  Portraiture  of  a  Christian  (Jentle- 
man.  Hv  W.  HoU'rts  Ksij.  Seeond  Kdi- 
tion.  With  additional  Matter,  and  many 
new  Characters,  ^sirticularly  that  of  lA»rd 
Falkland,  Charles  the  First,  King  (ii‘orge 
the  Fourth,  Hishop  Porteus,  Air.  Wynd- 
hain,  Mr.  Canning,  ike.  limo.  (is. 

Tiiroix>GT. 

F.ininent  Fiety  necessary  to  F.nnnent 
I'scfulneas;  a  Discourse  delivered  before 


the  London*  Alissionarv'  Society,  May  IJ, 
IH.'H,  by  Andrew’  Hetnl.  8vi). 

'Die  English  ami  Jewish  'I'ithe  Systems 
compared,  in  their  Oiigin,  their  Principles, 
and  their  Moral  and  Social  'rcndencies, 
Py  riiomas  Stratton.  l!^mo.  bs. 

An  F.ssay,  shewing  the  intimate  con- 
nrxii>n  U’tween  our  notions  of  Moral  (ioi»d 
and  Kvil,  and  our  Conceptions  t»f  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Dvine  and  lluman  Wills,  Py 
UolKTt  Plakey.  Ts, 

topo<;raphy, 

Leigh’s  Guide  through  Wales  and  Alon- 
moutlishire,  with  Alap  and  View’,  {h.  cloth. 

Roberts's  Welsh  Interpreter.  ,Ss,  tir/. 
cloth. 

A  Panorama  of  Constantinople  and  its 
F.nvirons,  from  Scutari,  drawn  from 
Sketches  by  J.  Pitman,  F.sq.  and  engraviHl 
by  Mr.  Clark.  'I’his  Panorama  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  contain¬ 
ing  an  .\ccount  of  the  Public  Puildings, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Inhabitants.  Price  siOs.  plain,  or 
3L«.  Ijoautifully  coloured,  folded  in  a  neat 
case. 
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